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The 630 horsepower Hall-Scott DEFENDER engine has 12 
cylinders, 534. inches bore by 7 inches stroke. Its piston 
displacement is 2181 cubic inches. It develops its rated 630 


horsepower at 2100 revolutions per minute, with a piston 


speed of 2450 feet per minute. Its power curve rises steadily 
well beyond this point, but conservative engineering will 
not permit any greater piston speed for marine engines of 
this type, where (unlike aircraft engines) continuous full 
power must be available for satisfactory performance. 
The Hall-Scott 630 horsepower DEFENDER engine is of 
rigid construction, and is built for long life without the 
necessity of frequent periodic overhauls. Chrome nickel 
iron cylinder blocks and heads are supplied for operation 


Where an engine of 250 to 275 horsepower 
meets the requirements, the Hall-Scott 
INVADER offers characteristics largely par- 
alleling those of the Hall-Scott DEFENDER. 


with salt water. Extremely efficient carburetion gives a 
fuel consumption of only .55 pounds per horsepower per 
hour. The ignition equipment can be thoroughly radio 
shielded, yet is readily accessible. Easy starting is assured 
even under conditions of extreme moisture. As indicated 
in the photographs below, the Hall-Scott 630 horsepower 
DEFENDER is available either as a direct drive engine or 
with reduction gears in 2:1, 2.5:1, or 3:1 ratios. A special 
power take-off may be had. 

Hall-Scott DEFENDERS are being used by various depart- 
ments of the United States and foreign governments, and 
have passed most rigorous tests as conducted by govern- 


ment engineers. Write us for engineering data and prices. 


. HALL-SCOTT 
OR CAR COMPANY 


\and Foundry Motors Company ° 2850 7th St., Berkeley, California 





Ist STREET + LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. * SEATTLE, WASH., 
NGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















treet, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. $4.00 a year, 
Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Flagship 


b] 


| 170-foot seagoing steel yacht, “Firenze,” is a fitting 
Flagship for the famous Columbia Yacht Club of New 
York. She is designed for spacious comfort and for the 
utmost in seagoing safety. Her navigational equipment 
includes a radio compass, and she is fitted for complete 
“Safety at Sea” protection. 


To insure operation of these electrical auxiliaries as well 
as all lights and switch gear, she has a large Exide-Iron- 
clad Marine Battery that provides unfailing standby power. 


This is the sound and farsighted step taken by so many 
experienced yachtsmen, who have learned from long experi- 
ence that they can place full confidence in the dependability 
of Exide. There are Exides for large and small craft, all 
built in accordance with recognized marine standards. See 
your marine dealer now, or get in touch with us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 









Flagship, “Firenze,” owned by Commodore 
M. Robert Guggenheim of the Columbia Yacht 
Club, New York. She was designed by Cox & 
Stevens, and is equipped with a 60-cell Exide- 
lronclad Marine Battery. 


of New York’s Columbia Yacht Club 


relies on an Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery 


Visit the Exide Booth No. 
126 at the National Motor 
Boat Show, New York 





Exide — 


IRONCLAD 


MARINE BATTERIES 
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PERSONALLY planned cruises by 
Texaco’s exclusive Waterways Ser- 
vice Bureau. 





| MORE COMPREHENSIVE “Cruising 
With Safety” book now containing 


76 pages. 


‘ond coonst 
eens 


ses Texaco, of ¢ 











EIGHT revised cruising charts for 
1940...Eastport, Maine, to Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 





. Zalmon 
Simeone wins 1939 Gold Cup Race. 







UP-TO-DATE list of Texaco Mail- 
ports where you can pick up mail 
and wires as you cruise. 
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HE nation’s foremost 
boat and engine build- 


, | at the New York Motor Boat 
ers approve the use of 


Show will see Texaco inaugurate the 1940 Texaco: 


season with the greatest list of boat and 


BOAT BUILDERS 


BALTZER- FISHER 
JONESPORT GAR WOOD 
BARBOUR GIBBS 
BAY CITY HACKER 
BURGER HUNTER 
CENTURY © E. HUNTER 
DAWN JACOBY 
DEFOE LYMAN 
DUNPHY MATTHEWS 
ELCO OWENS 
ELSCOT RICHARDSON 
FAIRFORM ROBINSON ~ 
FLYER VENTNOR 
WHEELER. 


engine builder recommendations in Texaco 
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history. 


Texaco comes into 1940 with the prestige 


SSS 


of record-smashing performances by out- 


Se 


standing champions of the past season. 
The Texaco Products that helped these 


champions win their races are available to 
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you from any Texaco Waterfront Dealer. 


== 


Red stars on Texaco Cruising Charts show 


Texaco Dealer locations. Pay them regular ENGINE BUILDERS 
ARNOLT LYCOMING 
CHAMPION — PALMER 

CHRYSLER RED WING 
GRAY SCRIPPS 

KERMATH STERLING 
LEHMAN UNIVERSAL 
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visits, for peak performance all season long. 
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The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 


135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full 


SSS 
—s- 


hour of all-star entertainment—Every: Wednesday Night—Columbia 
Network—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. Ses 


ds 
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Booth No. 77-82, N. Y. Motor Boat Show 


> TEXACO 
MARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 











Photograph of “NOSKID”, unre- 
touched. Makes granular surface 
that will grip even a wet sneaker. 





In contrast note the smooth 
surface of conventional deck 
paint. It’s bound to be slippery. 


nternationa 
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uss NOSKID' peck paint 
AND BE SURE-FOOTED! 


Are you scared when it's “dusty” or do you stride along slanting 
wet decks to handle anchor and lines with sure-footed noncha- 
lance? The difference is the deck paint you use. With International 
“nNosKiID’ deck paint there is no such thing as a slippery deck. 
Fine rubber-like pigment added to high quality deck paint results 
in a truly protective, long wearing, waterproof coating that offers 
an unbelievably secure footing. And “Noskip” is not abrasive. You 
can go bare footed or lie on it with perfect comfort. Write for 
International Color Card Folders showing “Noskip" deck paint and 
the other International Paints, one best for every place on your boat. 


International Paint Company. inc. © International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 


New York City San Francisco Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West Street 73 Main Street 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 


YACHTING 
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Extra comfort, a smoother boat your friends like to ride in—free 
to you when you put in Goodrich Cutless Bearings of soft rubber 


ES, it’s free, that smoothness you get with 
Cutless Bearings—because they last so long 
they pay for themselves in the long run. Install 





them now, then forget bearing trouble for years. 


Meanwhile you have the fun of running a boat 
that flies along without stern vibration, one you 
can be proud to have friends come aboard. 


Save expensive shaft wear. Hard-surface bear- 
ings always cause shaft wear because all water 
carries some small grit particles that get between 
bearings and shafts. Naturally they cause wear 
and roughened surfaces, and that roughness 
causes still faster wear. Finally shafts must be 








pray es shafts cost real money. Soft 
rubber bearings save them. 


Ask any user who has used both kinds of 
bearings. There are thousands of them—who 
wouldn’t go back to old types or try any new 
type of hard bearing, no matter what claims 
were made for it. They know—and they say 
“Use Goodrich Cutless Bearings.” 


Ask at your shipyard. If they don’t know all 


about Cutless Bearings we'll gladly send full 
information to them or to you. 


LucIAN Q. MorrFitTT, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Git&ss 


PROPELLER-SHAFT BEARINGS 
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New 18-ft. Utility Runabouts, 60 or 95 h.p. engines. 27-ft. Runabout, 160 or 275 h.p., speeds to 45 m.p.h. 23-ft. Chris-Craft Custom Runabout for 1940—speeds 
Priced from $1195. Other Utilities priced from $845. (Also 350 h.p. Racing Runabout.) Priced from $3990. to 39 m.p.h. Priced from $2190. 


ae 


22-ft. Utility Models with 60, 95, 130 h.p. engines, Thrilling new 17-ft. De Luxe Chris-Craft Runabout, 60,95,  29-ft. Express Cruiser for 1940—130, 160, 275, 
speeds to 35 m.p.h. Priced from $1540. (Cabin extra or 121 h.p. engines, speeds to 39 m.p.h. Priced from $1245. 2-95 or 2-130 h.p. engines. Priced from $3990. 
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Custom 29-ft. Sportsman with navy top—130, 160, Fast, new 1940 Racing Runabout (16-ft.) with 95 or 121 New 34-ft. Express Cruiser for 1940—130, 160, 275, 
275, 2-95 or 2-130 h.p. engines. Priced from $4290. h.p. engines, speeds from 37-44 m.p.h. Priced from $1390. 2-95, 2-130 or 2-160 engines. Priced from $5690. 
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Beautiful new 153-ft. De Luxe Runabout for 1940— The ord 19-ft. Chris-Craft Custom Runabout for 1940—95 World’s lowest priced Cruiser—25 ft. for 1940—60, 
60 h.p. engine, speeds to 32 m.p.h. Priced at $895. or 130 h.p. engines, speeds to 40 m.p.h. Priced from $1690. 95, 130 or 2-60 h.p. engines. Priced from $1495. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., ALGONAC, MICH.,:. U.S. A: 
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The boat of tomorrow—new 25-ft. Express Cruiser (2 berths 
forward) with speeds up to 39 m.p.h. Priced from $2690. 








1940 33-ft. Chris-Craft Sport Cruiser, 95, 130, 2-95 
or 2-130 h.p. Speeds to 24 m.p.h. Priced from $4690. 





New 1940 25-ft. Enclosed Cruleers with 60 or 95 h.p. 
engines, speeds to 22 m.p.h. Priced from $1695. 





_ Popular 30-ft. Enclosed Cruiser, 95, 130 or 2-60 h.p. 
engines, speeds to 22 m.p.h. Priced from $2990. 
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1940—30-ft. Sport Cruiser, 95, 130, 2-60, 2-95 h.p. 
engines, speeds to 23 m.p.h. Priced from $2990. 


WORLD’S 
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New 33-ft. Enclosed Crier for 1940—95, 130, 2-95 
h.p. engines, speeds to 20 m.p.h. Priced from $4690. 
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New Double Cabin Enclosed Cruiser (33-ft.) 95, 130, 
or 2-95 h.p. engines. Speeds up to 19 m.p.h. $5490. 


z 


Big, 37-ft. Double Stateroom Cruiser, 130, 160, 2-95 or 
2-130 h.p. engines, speeds to 23 m.p.h. Priced from $6890. 


48-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Cruiser. Power options 


include Diesel, 12 to 27 m.p.h. Priced from $18,700. 


37-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed, 130, 160, 2-95, 2-130 
h.p. engines, speeds to 23 m.p.h. Priced from $7590. 


RO 





42-ft. Double Stateroom Enclosed Cruiser, 130,'160, 
2-95, 2-130, 2-160 h.p. engines. Priced from $8990. 
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2-130 or 2-160 h.p. engines. Priced from $9690. 
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55-ft. Motor Yacht, 2-130, 2-160, 2-275 h.p. engines 
or Diesels, speeds to 22 m.p.h. Priced from $28,300. 


MOTOR 


1940—42-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed, 130, 160, 2-95, 
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When your boat is 
equipped with Paragon 
Reverse and Reduction 
Gears—you go! They are the heavy 
duty gears which stand up in the 
stormiest seas—never let you down. 
No tinkering, no lay-ups on glor- 
ious weekends, no expensive repair 


bills. When Paragon powers your 


at the shows ovale and on the 


boat, you re out on the water—not 


in dry dock. 


All of which adds up to why the 
ace manufacturers of the most 
popular, largest- selling marine 


motors insist on Paragon — you 


should too! 
Write for booklet 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS INC. « TAUNTON, MASS, 


e,9 
water... year-alter-year its 


REVERSE AND REDUCTION GEARS 


YACHTING 
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FIRES 


CAN’T HURT YOUR BOAT WHEN THEY’RE 
KILLED IN 6 SECONDS 


Are you ready for fire? Can you handle a blaze when you're a few hundred yards 


off shore? If flames creep through your boat in the quiet of the night, can you 


kill the fire a few seconds after it breaks out? 


For safest protection against fire, install a Lux-O-Matic Extinguishing System. 
Kill blazes before they gain headway. With Lux-O-Matic, fire chokes to death in 


6 short seconds. 


p 


A blizzard of LUX carbon dioxide snow- 
and-gas blankets flames, cuts off air which 
fire needs. Blazes can’t breathe in a LUX- 
charged atmosphere. They die fast. 

Though LUX is brutal to fire, it is non- 
toxic, harmless to materials. There’s no mess, 
no moisture, no corrosion, no fumes. 

Lux-O-Matic is completely automatic. A 
few seconds after fire starts Lux-O-Matic 
detects it, flashes into action, kills the blaze 
with a blast of carbon dioxide. Lux-O-Matic 
is the only mechanical automatic boat sys- 


tem approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


New Lux-O-Matic Feature— 
Most Accurate Fire Detection 


New-type Lux-O-Matic actuator operates on 
rate-of-rise, fixed-temperature and explosion. 
9 times more sensitive than earlier LUX 
actuators. It is the first and only explosion- 
actuated device ever approved by Under- 
writers. This makes Lux-O-Matic the safest 
extinguishing system offered to yachtsmen. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


115 WEST STREET, 


BLOOMFIELD, 


NEW JERSEY 
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Send For Your Copy 


An unusual brochure, “Bon 

Voyage,” explains both LUX 

and Lux-O-Matic Systems. 

Complete details, with dia- 

grams. Send for free copy. 
Write today. 











for all SIZES 


cruisers, and yachts 


runabotits, 
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Four cyl- 
inder, 20h.p. 
motor for 
launches, 
auxiliaries 
and small 
work boats. 


Sea-Cub‘‘4’’ 
—a light, 25 
h.p. high 
speed motor 
for 16-18 ft. 
runabouts, 
launches, 
etc. 


Heavy duty 4 
cylinder, 35- 
5 -Pp. en- 
gine for hard 
work in work 
boats, fish- 
ing boats 
and auxil- 
iaries. 


high speed 
engine for 
runabouts, 
cruisers and 
commercial 
boats. 


Sea-King120 
to 150 h.p. 
medium and 
high speed 
**6"’ forcruis- 
ers, run- 
abouts, etc. 


Sea-Wolf 


h.»p. ates). jd —— 
ideal for ex- 
press cruis- 
ers, com- 
muters and 
large, high 
speed run- 
abouts. 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL . 8 TO. 


HOUSANDS of boat owners and prospective boat buyers are faced in 1940 
; Stas the same problem—what marine power to install? Kermath offers 
these buyers an outstanding choice of marine engines—made outstanding 
by many significant engineering improvements and by the addition of new, 
low cost models to the line. As one of these buyers, you now have the oppor- 
tunity to select from the most complete, all-inclusive range of marine motors 
and power sizes built anywhere in the world—each a proved product—and 
backed by one of the greatest names in marine engine production. You can 
secure the trouble-free, thrifty operating economy for which Kermath marine 
engines have always been noted. You can get that extra reserve of power 
that has made Kermath a “‘buy”’ word in the entire field of boating. You are 
likewise assured a freedom from petty breakdowns, hard starting, loss of 
power, costlier operating performance, because every Kermath in the 1940 
line-up is a proved, tested, correctly engineered motor built for just one 
purpose—to fulfill the hardboiled demands of marine usage—with smoother, 
swifter, quieter, more dependable operation. And even if you had to pay a 
few dollars more (which you don’t)—it would be worth it in your added 
security and more economical upkeep. Our new marine engine catalog is 
ready and will be mailed to you without obligation. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 


5893 COMMONWEALTH AVE. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THREE FIRST APPEARANCE SPECIALS 
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Below is illus- 
trated the new Sea 
Chief “Six,” a 96 
h. p. high speed 
223 cubicinch low 
priced model in 


direct drive. Also New 155 h. p. Sea Mate Special 
available with  __q powerful, 404 cu. in, “six’’ outstanding en- 
Upton reverse and = with 7 bearing counter weighted gine—at a very 
reduction gear. crankshaft. In direct drive or ow price. 

built-in Upton reverse and re- 

duction gear. 


Ww 


The 110 h. p. Sea 
Chief Special 
‘‘Eight-in-Line” 
with a new Ker- 
math feature — 
Centri-Flow fresh 
water cooling for 
salt water use. An 
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It’s always fair weather when 


MBIAN 


and Boatmen 
get to gether 




















6 Boe give boat owners the greatest 

amount of pleasure, Columbian is 
glad to turn its long experience to the 
boat owner’s advantage. Ever alert 
to his needs, with “bearings” fre- 
quently taken to add to his comfort, 
COLUMBIAN provides fine propel- 
lers and fittings made with extra care 
to give long service. For your own 
satisfaction, specify COLUMBIAN 
and enjoy all the pleasure of your 
well equipped boat. 


Supplying the leading boat 
builders, U. S. Navy, Coast 
Guard, etc., for 37 years. Our 
engineers are at your service. 
Propellers monel or bronze. 


Free Catalog 
on 
Request 











COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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The luxurious salon is finished in walnut, has a custom-built radio and indirect lighting. The 
exceptional window area is screened with yenetian blinds of aluminum. 





New Fi h 6 | 
few tisher64 |. 
. INTRODUCING the FISHER 64”, we feel there has been produced 

an outstanding creation for 1940 . .. a distinct advance in marine 


engineering and manufacture . . . a happy combination of custom 
and standardized production. 


THE FISHER BOAT WORKS, INC. realizes too that without the 
wholehearted co-operation of the fifty or more suppliers of parts 
and equipment, this boat would never have been possible. 





The engine room in the stern has full headroom and two 
165 h. p. Gray (GM) diesels, driving the yacht at 16 m.p.h. 
with a cruising radius of 800 miles. 





We acknowledge our indebtedness to these companies who have 
contributed so materially to our success in producing the FISHER 
64’ and also the fine loyalty of our employees. 


Several of the craftsmen in our shops who helped build this 


The owner’s have ptional headroom, beds 
built for comfort, indirect lighting features and forced air 


ventilation. 
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The Fisher 64 has 23 feet of flush afterdeck su 
space for dancing and other social activities, 


—_— of a much larger craft and providing adequate The cabins are soundproofed and insulated against heat and cold. Comfort and luxury are 
uilt in on the aft deck is a Hammond Electric organ , comparable with the finest home. 
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A Tramph in cooperation 


first 64’ are in their seventies and have spent their en- 
tire lifetime in boat building. Many of them follow the 
trade of their fathers before them and in some instances, 
even their grandfathers were engaged in boat building. 


It is our wish to congratulate the leading suppliers in this 
fine industry and our loyal employees who have made pos- 
sible this achievement. 


WILLIAM P. FISHER, President RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Vice-President 


DETROIT 


“ven the toilet rooms are distinctly modern in ap- A Western Electric ship-to-shore telephone is a feature of the ‘Lone Wolf” enabling the owner 
to keep in touch with his business interests no matter where he may cruise. 


pearance and utility. The owner’s hasa large shower 
compartment. 


—Photos by Rosenfeld 


“LONE WOLF” was delivered at the close of the Great Lakes 
yachting season to Com. Edgar T. Wolfe, Columbus, Ohio, 
former Interlake Yachting Association commodore, the sec- 
end of a new and distinctive type of diesel cruising craft 
developed during the. year by Fisher Boat Works, Inc., 
Detroit. Designed by John L. Hacker, N.A. she is 64’ over- 
all, with 15’ beam and 3’6” draft, remarkable for her spa- 
ciousness and performance. The yacht left the builders yard 
immediately on completion for a winter season in Florida 
waters. 


It will be our pleasure to provide further information 
regarding either the Fisher 58’ or 64’, at your request. ») 


Opposite the galley is a comfortable dinette whose decorative motif is 
curly maple and walnut, with red leather seats. 


The galley is resplendent in stainless steel, 
has a shipmate gas range, hot water heater 
and Frigidaire refrigerator. 








E xX TRA! HOT OFF THE PRESS—the new Sea-Horse Handy- 


Chart. Packed with news on 1940 developments. W 


rite. It’s yours FREE! 





FOR 1940 . 11 BRILLIANT SEA-HORSES..8 PERFECTED ALTERNATE FIRING. MODELS ..2 NEW BANTAM 
SINGLES WITH 367 POWER INCREASE..AND A SPECTACULAR HI-POWER ALTERNATE FIRING TWIN! 


a EW— a flashy Bantam Weight 
sea Single stepped up 36% to 1.5 h.p.* 
Extra S-L-O-W speed needle valve. Underwater Ex- 


haust and REVERSE. Ready-Pull Starter. All for only 
$62.50*. With Cord Starting, only $49.50* 


NEW — Perfected Alternate Firing in a 16.0 h.p.* 
twin, combining thrilling speed with silken smooth- 
ness. Deluxe throughout. The last word in streamlined 
design. And with Ready-Pull starting ease. 


AND — seven other Perfected Alternate Firing Twins, 
with all the important refinements of outboard motor- 
ing. Featuring the world’s lighest alternate firing twin 


JOHNSON 


SEA-HORSE 


(only 2134 pounds.—with 2.5 h. p.*) at only $79.50* 


See your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll 
find him listed under “Motors, Outboard” in your clas- 
sified telephone directory. Check (1) The wonderful 
smoothness of Johnson’s Perfected Alternate Firing. 
(2) The hushed purr of a quality engine with Built-in 
Underwater Exhaust. (3) The priceless advantage of 
360° steering and REVERSE. These are the “big three” 
of outboard motoring—and only Johnson has all three! 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 2300 Pershing Road, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


* All prices quoted are f.o.b. factory. All power ratings 
are accurate—N.O.A. Certified brake h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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” needs of leading 


They meet the exacting PO 


vders and thousa 


Engine Bu REVERSE & REDUCTION 


— JOES cears 


Joes New Heavy Duty Gear 
FULL SPEED—FULL POWER—100% REVERSE 


No power loss through idle gearing on for- 
ward drive. Designed specifically to permit 
low center of gravity on engine installation. 


















1. Direct drive thru clutches instead 
of thru locked pinion gears. 


Braye. EEGs 2. Tightly locked to crank shaft in- 









































Chrysler Diesel Scripps Diesel rie . 
dite tapentel Caterpillar stead of driving thru loose splines. 
Buda-Diesel Covic Diesel 
Colo-Diesel Davey-Paxman. 

Cooper-Bessemer Enterprise Diese 
Cummins Diesel F. A. B. Diesel 
Fairbanks-Morse Gardner Diesel 
Hill Diesel General Motors GAS ENGINES 
Standard Diesel Gray Diesel 
Superior Diesel Inter. Harvester Bridgeport Lehman Universal 
Washington-Iron Kermath Diesel Buda Long Island Van Blerck 
Star Marine Lorimer Diesel 
Winton Diesel National Supply pentane smanthibe Vinetort 
Anglo-Belgian Petters Ltd. Canadian S.K.F, Lycoming Vospers, Ltd. 
Mack Inter'l Diese! Regal Diesel Consolidated Niagara Winton 
Ateliers de Ia Vivian Diesel DuBrie Pacific Marine Gar Wood 
Meuse Worthington Easthope Peerless Wright 
Evansville Red Wing Russell Bros. 
SUPERIOR. Foreman Roberts Murrey & 
BUDA & Gray Simplex Tregurtha 
: Hall Star Marine Watermota 
Joes Combined Reverse & Re- Second pata 


duction Gears cut propeller 
speed, increase boat speed. 


JOES REDUCTION GEARS 


Helical Teeth — smooth, quiet-running. Furnished in a wide range 
of sizes, ratios and prices which meet the rapidly increasing demand 
for strong, quiet, durable reduction gears. 
Engine builders adapt Joes Combination 
Reverse and Reduction Gears to their en- 
gine bed extensions. 


— Joes Enclosed Reverse Gears in oil-tight 
UNIVERSAL. 7 at housings with or without reduction. 
nis ” ioe A> , Joes Reduction Gears are designed for use 
ll only in combination with Joes Reverse Gears 
and Clutches. 
Write for advice on all Transmission Gear 
problems. 


Free, 1940, Vest Pocket ‘‘ Rules of the Road”’ 


SNOW & PETRELLI MANUFACTURING CO. 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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OES GEARS 


REVERSE ap REDUCTION See us at the Motor Boat Show, Booth 61 
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Full particulars and scale 
model at Booth 87, New 
York Motor Boat Show 


* 


Visit us and make arrange- 
ments for a demonstration 
sail. 





DS |e, anne geese 38'9” 
EN bs oes» 22a. ike SR 
ee BE PORE eee. 9’8” 
ete sic oS. Se 5’8” 
SS ee pee 6650 lbs 
Sail Area........638 sq. ft 


Accommodations for 4 per- 
sons with plenty of 
locker and stowage 
room. 

Builder: Thos. D. Scott, 
Riverside, Conn. 











x RHODES DESIGN 


A real single-hander by an out- 
standing designer 


x HONEST 
CONSTRUCTION 


On a cost-saving production basis 


-* PRESCOTT 
WILSON SAILS 


* UNIVERSAL 
POWER 
25 h.p. “Utility Four” with self- 


starter 


* LOW PRICE 


* EASY FINANCING 


‘Bounty£ 


a Cue 






$1500 DOWN PAYMENT 


Balance Payable Up To 
Eighteen Months After Delivery! 


BOUNTY, your dream boat, is now in 
the water, sailing. Others are under con- 
struction. Still others are ordered, await- 
ing their turn at the builder’s yard. You 
can have your boat for the coming sail- 
ing season if you enter your order now. 

A fast single hander with reliable aux- 
iliary power, BOUNTY is built pri- 
marily to satisfy the cruising require- 
ments of most sailormen. Yet her lines, 
construction and her practical, comfort- 
able accommodations all compare fa- 
vorably with auxiliaries of much higher 
price. Only the volume building of 
BOUNTYs and the fact that you deal 
directly with the company in back of 
this boat, make this low price possible. 
BOUNTY is built and sold by the same 
organization. Her sponsors are ready 
and able to guarantee her honest work- 
manship and the quality of her materials. 


Mic Pcl 


OD 


View from the main cabin looking 
into the forward cabin on the Bounty 


BRIEF DETAILS 
Mahogany planking. 154’’ square white oak 
frames on 9” centers. White oak keel and tim- 
bers. Exterior trim mahogany. Hollow spars, 
permanent backstay. Electric lights and full 
cruising equipment. 


‘BOUNTY is built closer to New York than 


any other stock auxiliary of her size. You can 
see BOUNTY in various construction stages, 
the guaranteed quality of her workmanship 
and materials. Write for brochure and line 
drawings of this splendid yacht which anyone 
would be proud to own — which practically 
everyone can afford to buy. 
* 
COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
ROBERT HEARD HALE— Sales Representative 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 5- 3690 


*Price subject to change without notice. 
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VERY pretty, Captain Starbuck, but it won’t do. 
That pole is really stuck. So take a deep breath and 
swim for it. )7 And while the tide is rising con- 
sider Atlantic Yacht Insurance. It gives you broker 
service, non-assessability, profit - participation 
regardless of individual losses, and prompt and 
ungrudging adjustments—a combination you can’t 


get anywhere else. 


WANT THIS PICTURE? We will gladly send 
you a print of this illustration, without 
advertising matter. Just cast us a line. 


MARINE - FIRE - YACHT A N i 
INLAND TRANSPORTA- 


TION - FINE ARTS: JEWELRY Chartered 1842 
FUR- REGISTERED ‘ 

man ann Szemugee MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ptcnaempeion 42 Atlantic Building, 49 WALL STREET, New York 


Baltimore +» Boston » Chicago + Cleveland - Newark + Philadelphia 





EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES iS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. HOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 











The Newco ATLAS 


Available in 12, 32 or 110 volts 


, Tes Newco SAMSON 


Available in 12, 32 or 110 volts 






The Newco 
MERCURY 


Available in 6, 
12 or 32 volts 
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At last you can enjoy the effortless service of an electric windlass that 
looks as well as it performs. For a noted Naval Architect designed these 
NEWCO Electrics — superbly compact, streamlined — graceful as a 
seagull’s flight. 


COMPLETELY NEW @ INSIDE AND OUT 


That smart outside appearance hints at new features inside. For 
NEWCOS are built by Lawley master craftsmen—men whose quality boat 
building has been famous for over 70 years. Which explains why 


NEWCOS are new all the way. 


NEW in high precision construction. Built for long, care-free service, 


with exposed parts rust-proofed; with sealed lubrication and with 


weather and water-proof housings. 


NEW in high pulling power, in relation to compactness and light 
weight. | 


NEW in miserly current consumption, for long battery life — economy 


Operation. 


YES, and there's more good news on the price tags — which show that 


you can own a NEWCO for only $95.00 up! 


NEWCOS are made in eight model sizes, three of which are illustrated 
here. They cover every power requirement from 1 to 5 H.P. for hoisting 


sail, boats, and weighing anchor, and other hauling jobs. 


So-if you're still missing the speedy, back-saving service that only an 
electric windlass con give, we bet you won't be for long — not after you 
get full details of these new NEWCOS. WHEN you do 
get this information you surely CAN appreciate just how _ 


much your dollar now buys in an electric windlass. 





YOUR FREE COPY 
of ou NEW CATALOG 
is waiting. Write today and 
tell us where to send it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC WINDLASS COMPANY | 


148 STATE STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Nee 
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builders of Fine Cruisers 





New 52 ft. GREBE The GREBE ‘60 















LIFE 1S PLEASANT AND SAFE 
ON A GREBE BUILT BOAT 


There is no sense of crowding, no flimsy fittings or construction. Each fine 
craft, whatever its size and type, is planned, decorated and furnished to 
your ideas, reflecting your tastes, meeting your requirements. Custom 
built on staunch hulls of proven standardized design, GREBE yachts have 
many distinctive features:—wide pleasant decks, beautiful paneled 
salons, extra large staterooms, large tile baths, tile galleys, comfortable 
crew quarters with separate toilet and shower, hot and cold water sys- 
tems, electric generating plants, Bendix controls, gas or Diesel power, 
soundproofed engine compartments and other advanced features. Very 
smooth running and excellent sea boats for any waters. 





Surprisingly Moderate in Cost 


Everywhere recognized as a superior boat, a GREBE is a source of 
pleasure and pride to its owner at all times, in all places, yet the cost is 
very moderate as such things go. Your inquiries Mvited. 


~ 


YACHTS RANGING FROM 40 TO 100 FEET 
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forme dats. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
CHICAGO NATIONAL 


BOAT anv 
SPORTS SHOW 


THE SHOW OF THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS 


Feb. 3rd through Feb. 11th 
NAVY PIER CHICAGO, ILL. 





HUBBARD H. ERICKSON 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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HEADLINER FOR 1940! ... there’s 
a brand new Evinrude in the light 
motor field . . . a motor that offers all 
the matchless Evinrude advantages of 


| : . 
presents the sensational four-cylinder smoothness and four- 


cylinder performance . . . but sized, 
powered and priced for average boats 


and service! 
z Vibrationless power! Open the throttle 
of a Zephyr and feel the rush of 4000 
4 : is y | i ( e f OP) V4 precisely balanced power impulses 
stream out with liquid smoothness! 
Slow trolling speed ... down to a drift- 
ing glide at a twist of throttle. Speed 
for fast hulls, power for heavy loads! 


| A “FOUR” Hat's Soneootth AS AN “8”... [eG AS A“ TWIN” 


WEIGHS ONLY 43 LBS. 
PRICED AT ONLY $127.50 


ts The Zephyr offers 
every quality fea- 

ture... Twist-Grip 

Throttle Control . . . Co-Pilot Steer- 
ing... Propeller Protection Clutch 
... amazing starting ease, with 
Simplex Starting at only $7.00 ad- 
ditional cost! Develops 5.4 N.O.A. 
certified brake H.P.at 4000 R.P.M. 
Send for catalog describing Evin- 
rude’s 9 advanced 1940 models 
..enow priced as low as $29.95! SEND FOR 


Visit your Evinrude dealer — 
his name is listed under “Out- Free CATALOGS! 
board Motors” in your clas- Catalogs of 6 Elto models, priced as 
sified telephone directory. low as $26.50, and 9 Evinrude models 
EVINRUDE MOTORS . . - handy Boat-and- Motor Selector 
4310 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. ... Boat Directory of Leading Builders 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada .-. sent FREE! Write today! 
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HEAT EXCHANGERS 


FOR OIL AND WATER COOLING 
Now standard equipment on many marine engi ‘ S, 
Harrison Heat Exchangers are effectively cooling 
both oil and water. 


im 


The oil cooling type maintains oil tempe 
within the range required for best lubri 
thereby reducing cylinder and bearing N 


Another type of Heat Exchanger is used ag ani 
cooler in closed circuit cooling, permitting 4 
clean fresh water to circulate througin® 
cooling system, thus preventing cof ‘ ion and. 
accumulation of silt and scale in the ¢ ngi ve ja e 


Consult Harrison with regard to a H 


that will meet your individual requ ‘en 
j 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation. & 
— . 
- le 
Pad 


Lockport, New York 
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Management 
Appraisals 
Alterations 


GPARKMAN & STEPHENS ews. ron 


Associate 
INCORPORATED 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE INSURANCE Pabigsoom o 
YACHT & SHIP BROKERS 


148 State St., Boston 11 East 44th St., New York 
Capitol 2966 Vanderbilt 6-2325 





Shoal Draft Schooner 


No. Y-661 (left) — FOR SALE — Shoal draft 
auxiliary schooner, 43’ x 32’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 2”. Four 
berths in main cabin, single stateroom, lavatory, 
galley and pipe berth forward. One of the few shoal 
draft boats of this type for sale. For further infor- 
mation, price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


Motor Sailer 


No. Y-5174 (right) — FOR SALE — Diesel Motor 
sailer, 53’ x 46’ 6’ x 13’ 8” x 5’ 7”’, built in 1938 from 
our designs. A thoroughly modern boat with radio 
direction finder, Bendix controls, Lux System, etc. 
For further information, price and location consult 
her designers, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 


ASSOCIATES 


William H. Appleton 
Porter Buck 
Hasket Derby 
J. S. Dickerson, Jr. 
Robert W. Emmons 
Robert L. Garland 
Alexander George 
Leland Griggs 
Robert G. Henry 
F. R. Huntington 
John Leavitt 
K. B. Millett 
James B. Murray ce fo 

Paul Nevin . — 


Aage Nielsen Husky Cruiser 


Edward D. Payne 
Charles Plimpton No. Y-4448 — FOR SALE — A small cruiser having the advantages 
Robert Rice of a deck house and two motors. Her dimensions are: 34’ x 9’ 4” 

x 3’. Built by Richardson. Ideal for anyone wanting a boat on 

Frank Robinson the husky side. Price reasonable. For further igformation consult 
Gilbert Wyland SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 




















In Florida 


No. Y-5012 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Twin-screw Diesel 
yacht, 80’ x 16’ x 5’. Dining saloon in deck house, two double and two 
single staterooms, two complete baths. An extremely roomy yacht. 
For further information, price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


Built 1939 


No. Y-7503 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 52’9” 
x 36’ x 11’ 7” x 7’ 3”, built by Lawley from designs 
by Frank Paine. Four berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, lavatory, galley and crew’s quarters 
forward. Her very unique construction gives an 
unusual amount of room below decks. SPARK MAN 


= ee Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
ork. . 








Modern Yawl 


No. Y-8406 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary Diesel 
yawl, 59’ 5” x 42’ x 13’ 4” x 84”, built by Robert 
Jacob, City Island, from our designs. Three berths 
in main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory-galley. 
Diesel power and Ratsey sails. For further informa- 
tion, price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


Cruising Cutter 


No. Y-7130 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 
43’ 9” x 34’ x 11’ 9” x 7’. Two berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley and pipe berth 
forward. Double planked hull with Everdur fasten- 
ings, feathering propeller, roller reefing gear and 
radio direction finder. For further information con- 
sult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 
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<@) CAS EVENS 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, 






O. 5542-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Steel, 


living room. Excellent condition. 





O. 5172-Y —FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Fast, 
twin-screw Diesel yacht, 95’ overall. Built by well- 
known firm. Motors installed 1936. Three staterooms, two 
baths and four toilets. Dining saloon in sunken deck house 
forward. Large deck space. Beautifully fitted and fur- 
nished. Low price. Cox & StTEvENs, INc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


es eas @ ee 


NEW YORK 


twin-screw 

Diesel yacht. Six staterooms, three baths, two showers. Deck- 
house containing dining saloon, galley, pantry, smoking room and 
i ated Florida. Price extremely 
reasonable. Cox & STEevEns, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HLL -3080 


Established 1906 


MIAMI OFFICE 
701 News Tower 
Telephone 2-7345 








O. 4166-Y— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Twin-screw 80’ 
power yacht, built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Speeds up to 16 miles. Deck dining saloon forward, below one double 
and two single staterooms, bath and three toilets. Maintained in best 
possible condition. Price for sale and charter very attractive as owner 
has purchased larger yacht. Located Florida. Cox & STEVENS, INC., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A @.€ : D 


CABLE ADDRESS: BROKERAGE 





O. 7073-Y — FOR CHARTER — 100’ Diesel Mathis houseboat. 
Five staterooms, three baths, five toilet rooms. Deckhouse con- 
taining combined living room and dining room. Ideal for southern 
cruising. Excellent condition. te aaaaens Cox & Stevens, Inc., 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York Cit: 





O. 6277-Y — FOR SALE — 42’ twin-screw double 

cabin enclosed bridge deck cruiser. Built 1937. 
Comfortable accommodations for five. Fully equipped 
and excellent boat for coastwise cruising. Inspection in- 
vited. Cox & Stevens, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 








Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








Buda-Diesel engine. Able, roomy and comfortable, fully 
equipped, good sails, sailing dinghy. Dimensions: 58’ x 
43’ x 14’ x 8’. Very reasonably priced. Cox & Srevens. 


F : | 

O. 8494- .¥ am — 

FOR SA 
exceptionally a butte 
cruising and racing auxili- 
ary yawl of proven ability 
to our design. Double 
planked,: Everdur fas- 
tened, lead keel, teak and 
mahogany throughout, 
well equipped, including 
all racing sails. Dimen- 
































Represented in 


LONDON 

PARIS 

SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 
MIAMI 


ork City. 








stateroom aft, total accommodations six persons. Bridge deck and 
controls enclosed. Reasonable charter ee to right party. Cox & 
STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 

















: 


O. 6315-Y—FOR 
SALE — Able auxili- 
ary cruising cutter. 37’ x 

28’ x 11’ x 5’. Built 1939. 
Has double stateroom for- 
ward and main cabin with 
two berths. Toilet room 
and galley. Well equipped 
and maintained in good 
order. Inspection invited. 

Cox & StTEvENs, INc., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New 


sions: " 40’ te 34’ BALTIMORE 
waterline, am, 
6’ 6” draft. Cox & Ste- BOSTON S21. Fif 
VENS, INC., ift ork City. 
Avenue, New York City. CHICAGO 

DETROIT 


Particulars believed to be correct but not guaranteed 





ses O. 7236-Y — FOR SALE A — Ex- 

QO. 5630-Y — FOR SALE — One of the finest cruising N?: 8507-Y — FOR CHARTER — One of the best 60’ o.a. motor ceptionally able and fast 7 OP nn pee en -~ 
schooners available, including all of the good features. sailers afloat, now in Florida waters. Fast, able, comfortable, well cruising auxiliary ketch, built by Lawley in best manner. 
Two double staterooms, large cockpit and deck shelter. furnished and equipped, excellent crew of two men. Large double One double, one single staterooms, shower bath, well 


furnished and 
canvas and power tender. Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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inventoried, including complete racing 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS CAPITOL 9480 








ALDEN NO. 529— FOR aS eas Diesel 
schooner. Alden designed, built 1932. 85’ x 69’ 9” x 20’ 8” 
x 10’ 3’. Has cruised around the world. Sleeps nine in 
owner’s quarters. Roomy forecastle and galley. Com- 
pletely gone over and surveyed in 1938. Sails new 1938. 
Winton Diesel engine. Now on West Coast and offered at 
very low figure to settle estate. 








ALDEN NO. 639-C — FOR SALE — Smart cruis- 
ing F yay built 1937 from Alden design. Layout 
ideal for comfortable cruising. Large double state- 
room forward. Extra big toilet room and lavatory. 
Unusual locker space. Full width galley aft. 38’ x 
27’ 10” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3’. Gray engine. 








+ Naa/ Archie! + Yacht Broker * Mane lysuramce * 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK VANDERBILT 6-3636 
aeaaSaSaSaSaSaSaSqSqSq5q5q562_2_———————— ——  ——___——<KKK&&=—~_—K{[{____—— ns 





ALDEN NO. 1009— FOR SALE — ALDEN NO, 248 — FOR SALE — Fine auxiliary cruis- 
Smart auxiliary cruising cutter, built ing schooner, 52’ x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 4”. Really comfortable 
from Sparkman & Stephens design 1938. below and on deck. Sleeps six aft. Big full width galley 
A4’ 5” x 32’ x 11’ x 6’ 8”. Mahogany forward. Forecastle for two. Sails and rigging in excellent 
planking, Everdur fastening, teak decks, order. Scripps F-4 engine, 


Prescott Wilson sails. Many extras in- 
cluding automatic steering device, elec- 
tric windlass, etc. Sleeps four aft, in- 
cluding double stateroom. Stainless steel 
galley. Good forecastle. 





ALDEN NO. _ 2508— Modern auxiliary ALDEN NO. 5048 — FOR SALE — Fast cruising 
cruising sloop, 30’ x 21’ 3’ x 8’ 8” x 5’ 3”, cutter, 39 x 29’ 4” x 9’ 8” x 5’ 10”, Built 1937. Four 
Built 1939, Sleeps five. Galley aft. Gray berths including double stateroom. 6’ 3” headroom. 
4-cylinder engine. Very well equipped. Sails Main cabin berths 6’ 8” long. Sail inventory good. 
and rigging A-1. Light sails. Merriman fit- Stainless rigging. Lead ballast. Cedar planking. 
tings and winches. Roller reefing gear. Un- Universal engine. : 


usually easy to handle. A real buy. 





ALDEN NO. 330 — FOR SALE — A custom built day cruiser, ALDEN NO. 1768 — FOR SALE — 36’ sport fisherman, built ALDEN NO. 5037— FOR SALE — 65’ heavy able cruiser. 
32’ overall, of finest construction. Only one owner. Best of care. 1937. Two Chrysler motors give 15-18 m.p.h. Lux system, Diesel engine installed 1939. A real home afloat. 20’ beam gives 
Aft cabin has two berths and toilet. 18 m.p.h. speed. Located Bendix controls. Much extra equipment. Cabin sleeps four. unusual room. Remarkable deckroom and very large deckhouse 
near Detroit. Price $2,000 to settle estate. Toilet and galley. Excellent shape. Reasonably priced. with galley at after end. Two double staterooms and big main 


cabin have 12 berths besides forecastle. Running hot and cold 
water. Boat completely renovated 1939. 














hirty-Six Years 











IN, of ‘Distinguished Service 
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Price: $9,500 


To settle an Estate 
**MARLEN Iil’’ 


Mathis twin-screw cruising house-boat, 87 feet long, 18 feet 
beam, 4 feet draft. Powered with Winton gas engines. Speed: 
1114 miles. Four double staterooms, two baths. Electric 
toilets. Invalid’s elevator to deck saloon. Alll-electric galley 
with separate generator. Now in Florida waters. Same family 
wishes to sell latest Mathis 85-footer, Diesel powered. For 
further particulars, write John H. Wells, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, or Your Own Broker. 


Sail 


28-YG-01 For Sale — 28’ Alden yawl, built 1934. Gray engine. Sleeps 
four. Roomy and able. $2500. 


534-C For Sale — 30’ 6” Auxiliary cutter. Mathis 1936. Gray engine. 
Sleeps four. Excellent condition. Fast. $3000. 


524-S 40’ Auxiliary sloop. Luder 1937. Excellent condition. Outboard 
power. Sleeps two. $2500. 


157-Sch. For Sale — 43’ Centerboard auxiliary schooner. Kermath 
engine. Sleeps six. Much new equipment. Reasonably 
priced. $5000. 


142-Y For Sale — 43’ Casey yawl. 1933. Red Wing engine. Sleeps six. 
$5500. 

468-C . 54’ Mathis Diesel centerboard cutter. 1935. Teak decks and 
house. Sleeps eight. $13,000. 


170-Sch. 57’ Alden schooner, 1928. Buda-Diesel. Sleeps seven. Rigging 
all stainless steel. Excellent condition. Offer. 


128-K Auxiliary centerboard 59’ ketch. 1930. Universal engine. New 
sails. Sleeps eight. Finest construction. $12,000. 


533-Sch. 81’ Alden schooner. 1930. Buda-Diesel. Teak decks and trim. 
Sleeps eleven. Completely equipped. $25,000. 


528-Sch. 80’ Alden schooner; Superior-Diesel. Teak deck. Sails and 
rigging 1939. Sleeps nine in owner’s party. $15,000. 


The charter rates quoted above are for one 
month and include cost of crew and insurance 


If you do not find among these one that meets all your require- 
ments, write to us stating your needs and we will send a suitable 
list from our files of over 1500 boats. 


John H. Wells, Ine. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Phone: PLaza 8-1065-6-7 


Naval Architeets Yacht Brokers 
Marine Engineers Marine Insurance 


Yacht Management, Service on Budget Basis 





An wer comfortable, twin-screw yacht, Nevins built, pow- 
ered with Winton gas engines. Operating cost per mile as low 
as any cruiser of wa size with the decided advantage of a 
cruising speed of 16-18 miles, and plenty of reserve if 
wanted. Double planked mahogany hull. Built with the same 
care as the finest sailing yacht. oy double staterooms, bath, 
toilet room, large dining salon in deck house, anzeter br idge 
house. Performance and condition guaranteed. lete 
inventory. For price and further details write John H. Walle 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York City or Your 
Own Broker. 


Power 
5510 For Sale — 32’ Richardson sedan. Twin screw. Sleeps four. $3300. 


5354 For Sale — 38’ Matthews twin screw. Large aft cockpit. 1936 
model. (Florida.) $6000. 


5469 For Sale — 41’ Elco sedan. 1936. Twin screw. Complete fishing 
gear. 17 m.p.h. (Florida.) $6000. 


1693 For Sale or Charter — 42’ Elco family cruiser. Sleeps six. New 
Diesel. (Florida.) $750 per month. 


5584 For Sale or Charter — 55’ Diesel cruiser. New 1937. Sleeps six. 
Flying bridge controls. $1500 per month. 


65-D-01 For Charter — 65’ Diesel cruiser, built in 1936. Two double and 
one single staterooms. (Florida.) $2200 per month. 


1502 For Sale — 71’ Express cruiser. Nevins built. Winton powered. 
100% A-1 condition. Offer. 


1922 For Sale or Charter — 76’ Deckhouse cruiser. One double, two 
single staterooms; dining and living room deckhouse. $2500 per 
month. 


1370 For Sale or Charter — 80’ Diesel cruiser. Two double staterooms; 
deckhouse. Good sea boat. (Florida.) $2500 per month. 





No. 38-G-08 — FOR SALE — 38’ Elco Sedan cruiser, 1937 model. Two 
Buda engines. Speeds 14-17 m.p.h. Best possible condition. In Florida. 
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Caledon 5-4404 NELSON & ALMEN ON ERIK ALMEN 


CAladonie: SAA} 7 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Naval Architects - OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION Yacht Brokers 


(eigen rnastibee 











No. Y-7150— FOR SALE — 50’ twin Diesel power Matthews sedan. No. Y-2064— FOR SALE — 40’ twin-screw sedan model Chris-Craft cruiser, 
Sleeping accommodations for six. Crew quarters. Excellent condition. Ideal new 1938. Owner purchased larger yacht. 

for cruising and fishing. This cruiser will appeal to a new boat buyer. Com- 

plete details gladly furnished. 











No. Y-7159 — FOR SALE — If you are in the market for a practically new 
Diesel yacht ask for full details of this fifty-four footer. Two double staterooms 
and deckhouse dining saloon. 


No. Y-2001 — FOR SALE — 50’ Vinyard cruiser, new last year; excellent con- 
dition and accommodations. Price very attractive. 








THE CRUISERS BELOW WERE TAKEN IN TRADE BY THE ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD 
Smaller Boats Will Be Considered in Trade e 











No. Y-7176 — FOR SALE — 48’ Diesel cruiser delivered July 1938. In No. Y-2061 — FOR SALE — 50’ Elco in good condition. Splendid accom- 
fine condition and inspectable at Annapolis, Maryland. modations. Ideal cruising boat. 











oor 
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No. Y-45210 — FOR SALE — 60- footer pvaieiaa for ieevestion and hamew- No. Y-2040 — FOR SALE —- Taken i in trade as owner is building 54’ Annap- 
stration at Miami, Florida. Splendid condition. Excellent accommo- olis Diesel cruiser. This 46’ Matthews twin-screw sport fisherman in excellent 
dations. condition and priced attractively. Located Miami Beach, Florida. 
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E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR. 


INCORPORATED 


40 CENTRAL STREET * BOSTON 
Tel. CAPITOL 2337 Cable: TIPLER — BOSTON aX 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 





o-~emnet & SCHLEGEL| 


INCORPORATED 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Yacht Brokers Naval Architects 


Office Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-1334 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905 








No. 1407 — 35’ o.a. auxiliary 
yawl ‘“‘Single-Hander,”” built in 
1939. Double stateroom forward. 
Two transom berths in main cabin. 
Galley and toilet room. Ratsey 
sails. Red Wing Meteor auxiliary. 
For further particulars apply: 
E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 





No. 1739 — 38’ 
Matthews sport fish- 
erman with com- 
plete fishing equip- 
ment. Bendix remote 
control. Lux Fire 
System. For further 
particulars apply: E. 
Arthur Shuman, Jr., 
Inc. 


“VIXEN” 


No. 1523 — 35’ l.o.a. Ocean 
Racing Cutter built in 1937. 
Accommodations include one 
double stateroom, main cabin 
sleeping four. Powered by Gray. 
A bargain! For further particulars 
apply: E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 





“TAMARIT" 


No. 2251 — 67’ l.0.a. Auxiliary 
Schooner. Accommodations _in- 
clude double stateroom, single 
stateroom, main cabin sleeping 
four, one berth in deckhouse. 
Mystic Lathrop auxiliary. Teak 
decks, houses and trim. Com- 
pletely reconditioned 1939. For 
further particulars apply: E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr., Inc. 














Large list of CLASS BOATS—AUXILIARIES OF ALL 
TYPES—GASOLINE AND DIESEL POWER YACHTS 

















No. D-1026 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 100’ x 18’ x 6’ twin-screw Diesel yacht, 
built 1929. Beautifully equipped and furnished. For further particulars consult Masterson 
& Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





GASOLINE CRUISER BARGAINS 


G-2161 — 34’ Twin-screw Marblehead cruiser...................05- 1938 
G-2152 — 38’ Twin-screw Matthews cruiser... ............6 000s e eee 1937 
G-2137 — 39’ Consolidated Gripen. i tse sewed teccne 1936 


G-2153 — 41’ 3” Elco cruiser 
INN 45) Aoew Attaier ck. ceo aee oo ek ihe bee bne anaes 
G-2066 — 46’ Matthews cruiser 
Re re Be RD MME, 0 oes 5'co se va bois ate eevee beswisee Uae 
G-2218 — 50’ 4” Elco cruiser.... 
G-2118 — 51’ Vinyard cruiser... 
G-2169 — 53’ Twin-screw cruiser 

















936 
G-2788 — SY Consctiiated Cruiper. oii ks cco slaccc ce tiet clvtvveee 927 
ee lr OT MOE Sis 5 cS winnie en bc see sieea se ones 938 
ee ee RRP ne ee ery Soe 938 
G-1802 — 60’ Dawn cruiser, motores 1935... 2.2... cies cee neces 930 
ON ye Oe OS Pee ee PE Eee eT oer rrr re rs 930 
aces DOOR 5a 'o 5 1s 4,5 kin. bins 0 0:0 0 0.0 0-0 eh wid a a ow cee 926 
G-1037 — 65’-N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser....... eee ce eeeees 929 
G-2143 — 14 ee MNES 5) Sook cS claeeS seashore tan 936 
G-1065'— - Y. Yacht lage Ee SID MOI 5 6: ose ota bod bce SoHE 926 
G-1347 — 83" Speed ES oe eae cca a6 a xb 6 45,6 ake CE RASA SRO ee 931 
G-1076 — 85’ N. Y. Yacht Ror wee ee. OO. CEONNEE on ods Siete So cine Ne maen 1928 
G-2017 — 94’ Mathis house ES tina's iiss ha ae Sele Dawe ee KEN ok a 1927 

DIESEL CRUISER BARGAINS 

TD=B SOD =——S0! ER WR CEO 55 o6' 0 6 oo ano ie wins 8 9554. 0)d b's) pis ei ciewd 936 
D-1299 — 50’ Consolidated cruiser, motor 1938...............es000- 1931 
BDBZOD —— D2 ROR CRMUMOT So. 50 5s ono so bir 0. bo eibs ein tio ts singe suse es 936 
en es ae I NE oe os ioc as 0 b\b'0'> 6 0 b'6: won 6.0 lois eg. te Bs BeBe 937 
Peis nee ENR NIE 5 on 05a 5 9 9 <'5.0 0.0:6's a0 pio bn 4 vrei o's vce 937 
D-1229 — 60’ Diesel cruiser, motors 1936... 2.2.2... .. ccc eee ce ceees 929 
D-1002 — 77’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser... 022202020 1932 
D-1218 — 80’ a, eae OO ee Beanie eae 1935 
Rake ee ND EN eo aio isiig Gia a 3 0's 9.0 bre .dsid. 0.69 0-4 pp gree wE 1930 
DD-9307 —— BS) BEM Mo eewrd CTUBE 6 5. oe ccc es ne ein cess reeds 1935 
D-1220 — 95’ Consolidated cruiser, motors 1936. ............-+2000: 1927 
D-1283 — 99% Diesel cruiser ‘ 
D-1101 — 103’ Diesel cruiser 6 
D-1306 — 106’ Diesel cruiser motors 1937............ cc cece ceececes 1927 
RDERER ED > RUlE” BOUND EMEMMEE on 5 o's 0» 6-006 0 cise sia We voi sen ich n ¥ibigcis «0c 1930 
SPReNE BOP OMNI INET o.oo 0:5 5 v0 4 oo 00.04.09 61 0'0 0.0°0 p's wie pis mine owe 1930 
RO El BUN MMINNEE oo ong 't'co base cseovbcceesb esp ste eteewy 1931 
ee BO MP TINIE oso oc bcc -o'e o BW ve pw cc 8 03 5 ope eb eae eles 1930 
ee eS Pr ee eee eer Treen 1930 
es NITE 9, 5 ose) 0 3 2 0is-0-015 bi9'00'd WSN MODESTY viele da OO 1929 
ee eer er te rt 1931 
SERS AT MONE NINE as nae o's 'o.p sa vn¥.s maw cipsce sone seenee en 1930 


SAILBOAT BARGAINS 


S-1534 — 35’ Alden auxiliary ketch 
S-1524 — 38’ Auxiliary cutter 
Some ed NINE Y OMEN, Soin og oc. 5's 6 v0 090 Huo oie 0s ewe eo Fw aa op 
Soa R oD” ISNT MUNN oo 8 05 kes o's wo 500s 0's bs 0.00 b.0-0 9 blew 
S-1541 — 43’ Alden auxiliary schooner . 
S-1543 — 55’ Herreshoff auxiliary yawl. 


ee 





Sey ome I Ngo ioe yo ile ero: a o's 0:5 G4 6 610. 6 rie w o4.0 0 Scie 

Sa REN —— SOE PAINE REINO MIB 5 6s ois ano o's 0 nine 0010 8 bone Oa en eis ore 
Fe EE No ooo og ws ov cin es ois eos e es su eee esse cine 
S-LIOk —— BS COMNOCl PROROT WIE. cco cc tc cess eoesseasecssed es 
S-1095 — 89’ Alden auxiliary schooner 

S-1286 — 137’ Auxiliary Diesel schooner..................0eeeeee 1920 
S-1160 — 148’ Diesel auxiliary schooner.................e cee eeeeee 1928 


We have a large list of interesting yachts for sale and will be glad to submit any 
of them for your consideration. We will be glad to list 
your yacht if it is for sale or charter 





No. D-1313 — FOR SALE— 52’ x 12’ x 3’ 6” twin-screw Diesel yacht. Built 1936. 
S 16 miles. An unusually fine Senmtien For further particulars consult Masterson & 
Schlegel, iba 41 East 42nd Street. New York City. 


OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ DESIGNING EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 
CHARTERS ARRANGED 





MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, Inc. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES W. BLIVEN G& EO 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


hee eo 


YACHT BROKERS 


APPRAISALS 


Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Pelham 0687 


Specializing in CHRIS-CRAFT Cruisers and Motor Yachts 


LIBERAL TRADES ARRANGED 


No, 7710 — FOR SALE — re pe ge ee 77’ Yacht custom built in 1936. 
Twin Speedway engines for s of 18 miles, Three double staterooms, two 
lavatories and bath. Very complete equipment. Immaculate condition. 


Representatives of this of- 


fice may be found at the 
CHRIS-CRAFT exhibit dur- 
ing the entire National 


Motor Boat Show. Com- 


plete sail and power boat 


listings will be on hand for 


those interested. 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, WN. Y. 


Telephone: New Rochelle 2066 = Bagh ni 


No. 6003 — FOR SALE — An unusual 60’ Custom Yacht built in 1936 me 
Thompson from plans by C. M. Deering. Exceptionally heavy construction. 
New Gray Diesels installed 1938. Two single and two double staterooms. Bath 
in lavatory. Special interior treatment with rare wood panels. A beautiful 


cruising yacht. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


28’ x 9’ x 3’ 
29’ x 10’ x 2’ 6”’ 
30’ x 9’ 6’’x 2’ 


‘x9 , 


x2 
31’x 1” re x 2’6" 


No, 4020 — FOR SALE — 40’ x 11’ 6” x 3’ Chris-Craft double 
stateroom enclosed cruiser, built in 1938. Powered with two 
135 h.p. Chris-Craft engines for top speed of 22 m.p.h. Accom- 
modations for six with large galley and lavatory. An unusual buy. 


45’ x 11’8’’x 3 


46’ 10’’x 11’ x 3’ 
46’ x 10’ 7’’ x 3’ 3” 
46’ 10’’x 11’ x 3’ 

x1 U 9’’x - 
48’ 5x ier rom 7 
oe 11° 3’ 3’ 
see" 6’’x Vers oe" 
50’ 4’’x 12’ 7’ x 3’ 
50’ 4’’x 12’ 6’’x 3’ 
50’ x 12’ 4’ x 3’ 3’ 
50’ x 11’ 11’’ x 3’ 8”” 
53’ Tx 13’ 6’’x 3’ 4’ 
54’ x 12’ 10’ x 3’ 9” 
55’ 3’’ x 12’ 8x 3’ 10’ 
56’ x 12° 6’ x 3’ 
60’ x 13’ 10’’x 4’ 2”’ 
60’ x 14’ 6’’x 4’ 
62’ 7’ x 14’ 10’’ x 3’ 9”’ 


69 x 13’ 10’’ x 3’ 8”’ 

69 7’’ x 14’ 2’ x 4’ 4” 

70’ x 13’ x 3’ 3’’ 

LHe 13’ 3x 3’ 10” 

75’ 2x w 8” x 4’ 3” 
39" 


No, S-2214 — FOR SALE — One of those 
popular Little Sisters, with an over-all length 
of 27’. Gray auxiliary power. A fast and able 
little boat for both cruising and racing. 


120’ x 20’ 4”’ x 6’ 9” 


No, 6521 — FOR SALE — Robinson 65’ Motor Yacht powered with Gray 
Diesels. Built in 1938. One double and two single staterooms with two lava- 
tories and bath. A beautiful modern cruising yacht with full-complement of 
©quipment aboard. 


Baltzer 
Chris-Craft 
El 


co 
Custom 
Chris-Craft 
Ei 


ico 
Marblehead 
Corsair 
Chris-Craft 
Richardson 
Wheeler 
Baltzer 
Matthews 
Eleo 


Eleo 
Wheeler 
Wheeler 


Wheeler 
Chris-Craft 
Elco 
Wheeler 
Elco 


Dawn 
Wheeler 


Matthews 
Chance 
Matthews 
Chris-Craft 
Eleo 


Dawn 
Matthews 


Lawley 

Great Lakes 
Herreshoff 
Nevins 
Consolidated 
Chance 

N.Y. Y.L.& E. 


Densmore 


Single Cabin, 1935 


lan, 
Single Cabin, 1937 
Sedan, 1937 


n, 19: 
Single Cabin, 1931 
Twin Cabin, 1936 
Single Cabin, 1933 
Single Cabin, 1939 
dan, 1937 
Twin Cabin, 1939 
Twin Cabin, 1937 


Sedan, 

Fish Sedan, 1938 
Express, 1938 
Sedan, 1937 
Sedan, 1939 
Double Cabin, 1939 
Sedan, 193 

Double Cabin, 1934 
Bridge Deck, 1929 
Double Cabin, 1930 
Flying Bridge, 1935 


Fish Sedan, 1937 
Double Cabin, 1936 
Fish Sedan, 1935 
Double Cabin, 1939 
Double Cabin, 1936 
Double Cabin, 1930 
Double Cabin, 1936 
Flying Bridge, 1938 
Bridge » 19 
Flying Bridge, 1937 


Flying Bridge, 1933 


. 1939 
Bridge Deck, 1930 


Yacht, 1932 
Yacht, 1930 
Yacht, 1937 
Yacht, 1927 
Yacht, 1926 
Yacht, 1930 
Yacht, 1930 
Yacht, 1929 


OFFICE 
CENTRALLY 
LOCATED 


Kermath 
Chris-Craft 

Gray 

Two Grays 

Two Chris-Crafts 
Buda 


Two Grays 


ysler 
Two Chris-Crafts 
Two Grays 
Two Chryslers 


Two Budas 

Two Lycomings 
Two Chryslers 
Two Chryslers 
Two Chris-Crafts 
Two Chryslers 


No. 5511 — FOR SALE — 55’ x 12’ 8” x 4’ 2” Diesel Yacht 
built by Peterson in 1937. Two Buda Diesels for power. Two 
double staterooms with total accommodations for six. Two lava- 


TwoCheyslera( 1839) 


ive Sterlings 
Two Chryslers 


tories and bath, A fine sea boat with a good turn of speed. 


Two Kermaths 
wo s 
Two Sterlings 
Two Gray Diesels 
wo s 
Two Sterlings 
Two Kermath Diesels 
Two Sterlings 
Two Elcos 
Two Hall-Scotts 
Two Superior Diesels 
Two Hall-Scotts 
Two Superior Diesels 
Two Sterli 
Two Gray 3 (1939) 
Two Sterlings 
Two Cummins Diesels 
Two s 
Two Buda Diesels 
Two Superior Diesels 
Two Murray Tregurthas 
Two Hall-Scotts 
Two Hall-Scotts 
Two Winton Diesels 
wo dways 
bd roe al 
Two Speedwa 
Two Commies Diesela(1998) 
Two 20th Century 
EN Standard Diesels 
aoe Winton Diesels 
Two Superior Diesels 
Two 20th Cénturys 


No, S-3406 — FOR SALE — 40’ 4” Auxiliar. 
Yawl built in 1930. Repowered in 1935. 
Exceptionally complete inventory. Auxiliary 
Twe Winton Diesels a plant. Sails in excellent condition. 
Two Winton Diesels eeps six. Very fast and able. 

Two Winton Diesels " 

Two Winton Diesels 


10 minutes from City Is- 


land. 30 minutes from 


Grand Central 


No. 19401 — FOR SALE — Beautiful 191’ Steel Diesel Yacht built in 1930. 
Beautiful luxurious accommodations for extended cruising. This is only one 
cf the many yachts available ranging in size from 100’ up. Prices are reason- 
able. Now is the time to buy. 
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Telephone 
DIGBY 4-9257 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





YACHTING 





Cable 
YACHTING, N. Y. 


YACHT BROKERS 








No. 3265 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 124’ x 20’ steel, T. S. Diesel yacht 


with attractive quarters and appointments. Florida delivery. 





No. 191 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 70’ T. S. houseboat, ready for use in 


Florida. Fully equipped, neatly furnished and attractively priced. 








No. 3490 (left) — 
FOR SALE — 40’ x 
11’ twin motored 
cruising fish boat. 
In excellent condi- 
tion and ready for 
use in Florida. 
Splendid op- 
portunity. 


No. 3147 — FOR SALE OR spear f towed — 100’ T. S. Diesel yacht, with five 
an 


staterooms, two deck sal 


ge. Ready for use in Florida. 











-_ 


No. 3161 — FOR SALE — 85’ T. S. Diesel cruiser, handsomely furnished, 


well equipped, and in excellent condition throughout. Advantageous 
purchase. 


No. 3112 (right) — 
FOR SALE OR 
CHARTER — 98’ 
T. S. Diesel yacht, 
able sea boat, with 
splendid accom- 
modations. Rea- 
sonably priced. 
Florida delivery. 




















YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


250 PARK AVE. 














No. 10432 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER IN FLORIDA — Very attractive 
Diesel powered yacht 100’ over all, 18’ beam, 5’ draft. Powered with two 
Winton Diesels. Five staterooms, baths; living room, dining room and lounge 
In deckhouse. Attractively furnished and in excellent condition. Now in 
commission and available for immediate delivery. 





Rn eclndiataigenone a ai Cad 1 SE sresasiesalicialt 





No. 10832 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 130’ Modern Steel Diesel 
acht. Built by Lawley from our design. Five unusually large staterooms. 
ining saloon and living room in deckhouse. Most completely equipped 

throughout. Excellent yacht for Southern and West Indies cruising. 








Florida-Office 
1101 LINCOLN ROAD 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED 
ELDORADO 5-6850 


FLORIDA 
CHARTERS 


There are now available a num- 
ber of excellent cruising yachts, 
houseboats and sailing craft 
which may be chartered for 
Southern cruising. If you con- 
template a cruise in Florida 
waters, to Nassau, Cuba or the 
West Indies, we have a complete 
selection of suitable craft to offer. 


NEW YORK 









oe 





ee Se et” —= 


No. 10862 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 61’ Mathis 


YOUR INQUIRIES built Diesel powered cruiser. Three double staterooms, two baths. ie 
ARE INVITED saloon in deckhouse. Commodious lounge deck. Beautifully furnished and in 


perfect condition. In commission in Florida, available for immediate delivery. . 








No. 5193—FOR SALE — Herreshoff, Fisher's 
Island One Design. Double planked hull, large 
cabin. Gray Auxiliary motor installed 1935. 
Ratsey sails. In excellent condition throughout. 
Inspection near New York. 


No. Y-9905 — FOR CHARTER — Most desirable Diesel powered 
yacht afloat. 148’ overall, 23’ beam, 7’ 11°’ draft. Six staterooms, 
five baths. Dining saloon, living room, library on deck. Exceptionally 
large after deck. May be inspected by appointment. 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 








SS 


SAILING YACHTS 


Your inquiry is respectfully solicited regarding the 
various types of sailing yachts handled by this office, 
including: 

CRUISING AUXILIARIES 

OCEAN RACING YACHTS 

ONE DESIGN CLASSES 


of all sizes and types. Many are almost new, some are 


fairly old and prices range from $200 to $100,000. 
POWER YACHTS 


A large and carefully selected list of gasoline and 
diesel powered yachts are listed for sale or charter. Your 
inquiry will receive careful and personal attention. 





OFFSHORE SCHOONER, Heavily Constructed —SC 339 


Built in 1933 this gaff-rigged schooner has almost enough timber in her 
for two boats this size. Dimensions: 54’ x 40’ x 14’ x 9’. A rugged and 
plain boat, exceptionally comfortable. Somewhat under canvassed so 
can carry all four lowers under almost any conditions. Her frames are 
5’’ x 7’ sawn oak, her planks 2” southern hard pine. Two sets of sails, 
extra balloon fisherman staysail and reaching jib. Two double staterooms, 
2 berths and transoms in main cabin, 1 crew berth forward. Does 614 to 7 
knots under power. Large water and fuel tanks. For full particulars, write 


ROBERT HEARD HALE. 











YACHTS 
SELECTED 
TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 




















sree 


ABLE AUXILIARY SCHOONER — SC 370 
This modern schooner (58’ x 40’ x 14’ x 5’ 8’’) is now available at a 
very reasonable price. Exceptional power gives her ability to go to 
windward in rough weather. Handles well under sail. Due to moderate 
draft this boat is ideal for use in southern waters. She is now available for 
inspection near New York, and the owner is willing to make some 
concession for an immediate sale. For particulars, write ROBERT 


HEARD HALE. 


Hes 


mpc itlitger 


CRUISING SLOOP, Exceptionally Reomy —S 167 


This centerboard sloop has unusually spacious accommodations due to 
her raised deck construction. One double stateroom, 4 berths in cabin, 
and 1 crew berth forward. Dimensions: 37’ 9” x 34’ x 11’ 3” x 3/ 10”. 
Built in 1934, this boat has had better than average care and is com- 
pletely equipped. Spars are hollow, sails by Ratsey, cedar dinghy, teak 
binnacle, CO: fire system, Delco light equipment, stainless steel rigging, 
stainless steel galley, electric blowers, radio, and many other extras. 
Interior and deck arrangement redesigned winter of 1936. Exceptionally 


smooth planking job. For full particulars, write ROBERT HEARD HALE. 
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Yacht Brokers 
Naval Architects 


Marine Insurance 


FRANK B. HARRIS, President 


YACHT SALES AND SERVICE, inc. 


129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA 
FREDERICK C. GEIGER, A. I. N. A. 


TELEPHONE 
LOCUST 1322 


CABLE 
“YACHTSALE” 








No. 830 — FOR SALE — 185’ Diesel ocean-going yacht, being offered at 
most attractive figure. Excellent accommodations for large owner party. All 
machinery, furnishings and equipment in excellent condition. Equipment 
includes electric steering, fathometer, Mackay direction finder, long and short 
wave wireless, two launches, two lifeboats. This yacht has just been hauled 
out and painted and is fully furnished including silverware, china, glassware, 
blankets, furniture, carpets and d deck equipment. For further particulars 
communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








No. 1646 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Diesel powered motor sailer, No. 
buiit in 1939 from designs by Hand. This 90’ yacht is practically like 

new. Owner accommodations: three double and three single staterooms 
and baths. An exceptionally fine ocean-going motor sailer. For further 
particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 1626— FOR SALE — Fast auxiliary 
flush deck schooner built in 1931. Splendid 
accommodations and beautifully furnished. 
Sails by Ratsey. 


1643 FOR SALE — Exceptionally able 


auxiliary schooner wig to very fine specifications 
by Lawley in 1932. 
stateroom, four Poche in main saloon, Mahogany 
hull, teak ‘decks, hollow spars and Ratsey sails. 


1’ x 14’ x 7’ 2”. One double 








No. 832 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Attractive 98’ twin-screw Diesel 
yacht, Winton powered. This attractive offering is now in Florida, and can 
be chartered at a reasonable figure. She is in excellent condition throughout, 
having recently been refinished, redecorated and recarpeted. The owner's 
accommodations are excellent, comprising two double and one single state- 
rooms and two baths. For further infor e with YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 South “16th Street, Philadelphia. ra. 








No. 1065 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — This attractive 50’ Elco cruiser, 
built in 1935, is in beautiful condition, having just been completely refinished 
inside and out, and is now in Florida waters. Accommodations include two 
double staterooms, one single berth and one berth in deckhouse. She is in 
charge of excellent captain and is ideal for one or two months cruising in 
Florida waters. For further particulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


LINTON RIGG 


Yacht Broker 


222 E. 49th Street, New York 
Telephone: ELdorado 5-2236 Cables: ‘*RIGGING”’ 











SACRIFICE — No. 3258. Having sold her owner a much 
larger yacht, we are offering for sale, at a sacrifice price, this 
splendid 80-footer, one of the best boats of this size ever 
turned out by the ‘famous Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
An ideal yacht for either Northern or Southern cruising. 
Sleeps six in owner’s quarters. Large dining saloon forward. 
Exceptional deck space, and good ventilation throughout, 
very desirable features in southern climates. Powere with 
two Speedway engines, speeds up to 14 m.p.h. Electric 
toilets, bathroom with shower, etc. Fully leunik for cruising. 
Located Florida, ready for immediate delivery. 





No. 826 — 41’ x 25’ racing boat with 
Cruising accommodations. In excellent 
shape. Auxiliary motor. For further par- 
ticulars, write Luders. 


No. 809 — 44’ x 33’ Cruising yacht in 
good condition and with a fine racing 
record. For further particulars, write 
Luders., 


No. 855 — 30’ waterline racing sloop. 
May be had at an attractive figure. For 
further particulars, write Luders. 


No. 864 — 44’ x 30’ Auxiliary Yawl 
built in 1937. Sails and rig in fine shape. 
For further particulars, write Luders. 


DESIGNERS LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION co. 


BUILDERS 


No. 231 — 38’ Elco fish boat. Fully 
equipped for fishing. Can be delivered 
in commission in Florida. For further 
barticulars, write Luders. 


No. 236 — 48’ long, Chris-Craft Com- 
muter. Accommodations for four in 
owner’s quarters. For further particulars, 
write Luders, 


No. 819 — 55’ x 35’ Fast auxiliary racing 
yacht, sails and rigging in excellent 
shape. May be had at a most attractive 
price. For further particulars, write 
Luders. 


No. 202— 39’ Consolidated fish boat. 
Ideal boat for Florida fishing. Available 
on short notice. For further particulars, 
write Luders. 


STORAGE 
REPAIRS 




















For further particulars on this or other fine yachts 
apply to LINTON RIGG, Yacht Broker 














ALDEN No. 5045 — FOR SALE — Fast commuter , 38’ x 8’ 10”, built by 
Hacker. Honduras mahogany planking, copper fastened. Cap cruise at 35 m.p.h. 


and is powered by two 225 h.p. Sterling engines which were r 


uilt this year. Steers 


from forward cockpit. Cabin has two transom berths. Galley and toilet-room aft. 
Excellent boat for day use. Very fast and dry. Call or write: 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State Street, Bosten 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


— 
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BRANNING & HEADINGTON 











TEL: LOMBARD 1037 41 South Fourth St., Phila, Pa. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS * YACHT BROKERS * MARINE ENGINEERS 
MARINE INSURANCE AGENCY ENG YACHT MANAGERS 


Specializing in Diesel Yachts and Auxiliaries 
with Complete Listings of Vessels of all types 








No. 3120 — For Sale or Charter — This Buda-Diesel No. 1579 — Twin-Screw Diesel yacht with fine appoint- 


powered auxiliary of the Gloucester Fisherman type. ments and many extras including Sperry Gyro Compass 





White oak planking and frames, very staunch and able. and Pilot, Radio-Telephone and Direction Finder. 118’ x 
This 63’ schooner has logged 14.5 knots under sail and 117° x 19° x 5’ 6’. Two double staterooms; two single 
will maintain 8.5 knots under power at a fuel cost of less staterooms; three baths in owner's quarters. Completely 


than ten cents an hour. For further particulars apply to overhauled 1939. For further particulars apply to 


BRANNING & HEADINGTON, 41 S. 4th Street, BRANNING & HEADINGTON, 41 S. 4th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


We bring to the Philadelphia territory a marine service 
company capable of undertaking any job for the dis- 
criminating yacht owner no matter how large or small. 
Satisfaction in Quality, Price and Service Guaranteed. 





| Distributors, Sales and Service for Marine Engines and Equipment 


* 
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LUXURIOUS AND MODERN TWIN-SCREW YACHT 


‘Tuis 72’ yacht, designed and built by Luders, is now offered for sale. Two Sterling Dolphins 
give a cruising speed of approximately 20 knots. This is a very able and seaworthy boat with excep- 
tionally spacious and well-decorated accommodations in dining saloon, deckhouse, and after cockpit. 
Cork insulation provides interior comfort under all conditions. This beautiful yacht has been priced 


for a quick sale. For full details, write 


ROBERT HEARD HALE © 490 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 











NO. 398—FOR SALE — Popular type of auxiliary schooner. 
Ideal cruising boat. Dimensions: 52’ x 38’ x 12’ 5’ x 7’ 4’. Heavy- 
duty motor, 50 h.p. One double stateroom. Sleeps four in main 
cabin. Crew's quarters for two. Ratsey sails new 1937. Complete set 
of light sails. 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


36’ o.a. auxiliary marconi yawl; built 1936 
31’ 0.a. auxiliary marconi cutter; built 1939 
42’ o.a. fisherman-type auxiliary schooner; built 1934 
38’ twin-cabin, twin-screw Mathews Cruiser 


ALSO SEVERAL OTHER OUTSTANDING 
BUYS IN POWER AND SAIL BOATS 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


dishes Yacht Brokers oni 


MUrray 2-9097 HERMAN JAGLE YACHTBROCO 
Room 1518, 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Successors te the Thomas Manning Yacht Agency, America’s Oldest Yacht Brokers, Established 1873 
GASOLINE YACHTS 
4471 — 38’ Twin-screw, twin-cabin Matthews gw Merten Speed 15 miles. 
4563 — 41’ Twin-screw Elco Sport Fisherman. Deckhouse fishing cockpit. 14-18 miles. 
4426 — 42’ Twin-screw Sport Fisherman. Deckhouse and fishing cope, Speed 16-17 miles. 
3554 — 42’ Elco cruiser. Double cotta. enclosed bridge deck. Speed 1 .- 
4539 — 45’ Double cabin, enclosed nidpe deck cruiser, Wheeler. Be rt 
4235 — 45’ Twin-screw Dawn ns Hy closed bridge’ deck. Speed 12-14 — 
4557 — 46’ Twin-screw, double-cabin, enclosed bridge deck A.C.F. cruiser. Speed 14-16 miles. 
4467 — 46’ Twin-screw, twin-cabin, Matthews Sport Fisherman. Speed 18-20 Seen. 
4230 — 48’ Fairform Fiyer. Double cabin, deckhouse, flying bridge. 16—20 mile 
2119 — 52’ oe Enclosed bridge deck, double cabin. Speed “4 miles. Located 


esto: 
3530 — 54’ Twin-screw A.C.F. cruiser. Two double staterooms, saloon, etc. Speed 12-2 miles. 
3891 — 68’ Twin-screw Lawley cruiser. Saloon, two staterooms, enclosed bridge. 15-18 miles. 
Many others, ali Fesome including Elcos, Dawns, Matthews, Wheelers, etc. Gasoline and 
Diesel-powered houseboats all sizes. ‘Schooners, yawls, ketches, sloops — ali sizes. 


DIESEL YACHTS 


4450 — 52’ Twin-screw Dawn cruiser. Double cabin, deckhouse, fly’ fying bridge. Speed 15-18 miles. 
2651 — = 2 aa Two double staterooms, saloon, baths. 'S; 14 miles. Located Florida 


3311 — 85° T eR four staterooms, two baths, large deckhouse. Speed 11 re 

3239 — 100’ Twin-screw, large deckhouse, five staterooms, baths, etc. Speed 12-14 miles. 

3623 — 107’ Twin-screw, four staterooms, baths, dining saloon, lar; S00 jase living room, 12-15 miles. 
Many other Diesel-powered yachts up to 





4 




















FOR SALE 


77-foot cruiser, Speedway powered, built in 1936, used only two 
seasons. Exceptional accommodations. Write for complete details. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Morris Heights, New York City, Telephone LUdlow 7-1400 











JAN 


|| | 
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TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
BRYANT GI FLOW CROGIE 
9.7670 NEW YORK 











, FLA., OFFICE 5 ‘ CHARTERS 
Ces DANIEL itaeus H E N RY J G E LOW, | N Cc SOUTHERN WATERS 
44 Columbus Hotel Arcade 25 West 43rd Street BOATS 
TEL. 2-2247 New Y ork City EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 

















YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 














FOR SALE IN FLORIDA 


No. 7914— Remarkable offering in an outstanding sixty- Equipped with Ship-to-Shore telephone. Complete game fish- 
foot Diesel deep water Sport Fishing Cruiser. Beam 16 feet. ing equipment and fully furnished throughout. Accommoda- 
New twin 6-cylinder Superior-Diesel motors now being in- tions two crew forward. Saloon and two double staterooins for 
stalled. Formerly had Diesel motors, another make, six persons. Three toilets, one bath. Cockpit aft with chairs, 
which brought her around from California the past summer. fish well and bait boxes. Inspectable Miami, Florida, through 
This yacht is exceedingly heavy and strongly built for use in our office, 44 Columbus Hotel Arcade, in charge our Mr. 
Mexican, South Seas, and Hawaiian sport fishing. Planking Daniel Mathews, or through Henry J. Gretow, Inc., 25 
is two-inch, frames 4’’ x 4” oak. All exterior trim of teak. West 43d St., New York, N. Y. 











ALE— ACE “54” THIS $30,000.00 YACHT, DELIVERED 
: > tes TE NEW AUGUST 1937 


54 x 13’ x 3’, twin 175 h.p. Hall-Scott engines; 
speed 20 miles. Finest construction, finish and 
equipment, chrome hardware and trim, Lux 
fire system, separate light plant, hot and cold 
running water to all fixtures. Two master cab- 
- : |” gS - ins, enclosed deck house, dining salon, galley 
ie — ‘ and crew’s quarters, sleeps 10, two toilets, three 
lavatories, combination tub and shower. A 
beautiful boat, splendidly equipped, including 
bedding, china, silver, radio, etc., in perfect 
condition. 4t Less Than Half Cost. 


seen E. M. WEYMER 
es ; i 2820 W. GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FOR SALE 


Fast 
Cruising-Racing Cutter 


Built to highest specifications by 
Lawley in 1936 from designs by 
Frank C. Paine. Has enviable racing 
record. 

50’ 4". «:36) 1" 2.44 Bix 73". 
Mahogany planking, Everdur fas- 
tenings, lead keel, hollow spars. 
Has unusually complete inventory 
of cruising and racing sails by Wil- 
son in 1937. Has had best of care. 


For further information, consult 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 








HERE SHE IS SKIPPER 


44’ x 32’ x 11’ x 6’ 8” draft, built 1938 from 
Sparkman & Stephens design, able and com- 
fortable cruising auxiliary, winner of several 
long distance races, large complement of 
sails. This boat is in excellent condition and 
offered for first time as owner requires larger 
boat. Call or write 


THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 
Warren 337 





FOR SALE 


Offshore Auxiliary Schooner. 47’ x 12’ x 7’. 
Heavy construction. Sleeps six. Completely 
equipped. Priced low. Write Box No. 101, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


12th ANNUAL CRUISE 
Schooner . 


Wander Bird 


JULY 6 to SEPT. 6, 1940 


From Berkeley, Cal., to and 
through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
$750.00 


For further information write to 


Capt. WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 
Yacht Harbor, Berkeley, Cal. 



































FREIGHTERS ¢ FERRIES 
TUGS ¢ TANKERS ¢ BARGES 
For Sale & Charter 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
11 EAST 44th ST.e NEW YORK CITY 





CELESTIAL NAVIGATION — METEOROLOGY 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Evening classes. Celestial Navigation, 16 
weeks, beginning Jan. 9th-17th. Meteor- 
ology, 10 weeks, beginning Feb. 5th-10th. 
Appointments for consultation, and details 
obtained by ’phoning Weems System of 
Navigation, at: 
Boston, Mass. — Hancock 6590 
Springfield, Mass. — Springfield 2-6233 
New York City — Endicott 2-8500 
(Dr. Barton’s office) 
Philadelphia — Rittenhouse 3050 


For other cities write 
WSN, The Franklin Institute, Phila. 


Winter Cruises 


To the Keys, Islands, or the Gulf aboard the 
well-known yawl “‘Spray”’ offer the thrill of a 
real tropic cruise in a deep water vessel 
manned by a Skipper and Mate who sail 
because they like it. Accommodates party of 
four, in two cabins. Food, linen, etc. included 
at $125 per week. Capt. R. D. CULLER, 
General Delivery, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 




















@ Navigation Instruction 
Correspondence Courses & Private Tutoring 
Coastwise — Offshore 
CAPT. E. D. CARLSON 
48 William St., Orange, N. J. OR 2-1590 
Navigation Instructor,|; Newark Y. M. C. A. 














FOR SALE 
26’ Elco Cruisette.............. $900.00 
38’ Matthews Sedan............ $3400. 
26’ Wheeler Sedan............. $1600.00 
47’ Dawn Double Cabin 5000.00 
SF’ Hem Auk TAG) ....2 5 01505005 $1500.00 





Many others. Desirable listings wanted. 
FREDERICK W. SCHNUR 


KNOTS, SPLICES and 


JA 


inal 





FANCY WORK 


Enlarged SIXTH EDITION 
By CHARLES L. SPENCER ines 


Do you know how to tie a bowline, a clove hitch, or make 
a splice? Tying knots and splicing play an important part 
in the handling of a boat. This book tells how to make and 
fully illustrates all kinds of knots, splices and hitches. 
Tables on strength, weight and breaking strains of cordage 
and chains as well as a chapter on wire splicing. Over 350 
illustrations. Price $2.50 Postpaid. 


220 Broadway New York City 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. Praitens Wises Sauce 


Tel. CAPitol 2966 





en 














SURPLUS ENGINE STOCK 

We always have a surplus stock of used and 
reconditioned marine engines after the Motor 
Boat Show. You will probably find the engine 
you are looking for among them. A practically 
new 40 hp. Flexifour at a saving of nearly two 
hundred dollars is a typical example of the 
outstanding values. Send for our latest bargain 
list. We also have some good bargains in used 
lighting plants. H. Mikkelsen, Inc., 44 War- 
ren Street, New York City, or Universal 
Motor Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Over-Nifer 











YACHT SIGNALS 


Largest and most powerful Triplex Signal 
by “‘Strombos,’’ complete with two-cylinder 
Westinghouse Compressor, governor, two 
tanks, air hose, fittings and valve. Cost 
$308.00. Will sell for $110.00. Outfit like 
new and guaranteed. 


Order direct from 


Book Department — YACHTING 
































ARTHUR STUART 205 East 42 Street . New York City 
1066 Federal Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 
60-Foot Power Cruiser , , 
3 Handsome Binders for Your Copies of — 
Twin-screw. State rooms. Dining saloon. — 
Bath. Sleeps 12. Edison lighting system. Salt - 
water equipped. Ideal for Florida home. Pic- 
ture and details. Price $5000. J. A. TALLMAN, 
Owner. 49 Birckhead Place, Toledo, Ohio. 
Available, at private sale, my personal ‘ ‘ 
1940 sample for delivery April 15th at HESE BINDERS were designed especially for Yacutinc. 
New York. Complete standard equip- scilitiai? Midian ite . : 
ment plus bedding, linen, china, glass FOR SALE jonce'-rs, Cruiser. 43 They are strong and durable and particularly attractive. 


and stainless steel cutlery and cooking 
utensils — service for four. Also radio, 
eight-day striking ships-bell clock, 
“plow” anchor and “whale line” rode, 


Reconditioned gebt-cytnder Gray motor. 
Also Lycoming trolling motor. Fully equip: 

for fishing, with outriggers, crow's nest. Top 
deck steering. 10’ pulpit. Trisail for steadying. 
Teakwood deck in after cockpit. Swivel chair. 


Handsomely embossed in a blue-green sea tint which makes 
a special appeal to every sailor. Each binder holds six copies 


3 . hree, i ° : 4 : $ 
Ratsey blue sails imported from their Pee “sah gg dase Bowel rm og > Set of YacuTina. It is very simple to insert each copy as received, * 
English plant, pram dinghy and many fishing. Price $3500. May be seen at Brielle, . ‘ e 5 
other extras. Smoothing of swollen New Jersey. Miskett, Box 1041, Trenton, keeping them neat, clean, intact and in consecutive order. . 


seams (necessary on every new boat) 
and refinishing of topsides and bottom 
has been done. Decks and spars will be 
refinished and delivery made rigged and 





Ideal for handy reference. 








One Binder (for 6 copies) $1.50 Two Binders (for 12 copies) $2.50 
SELF-SAILERS ; : ni 


in commission at City Island. For addi- sg 
tional details and cabin photograph of $25,000 to $50,000 wanted to finance con- Postage 25 cents additional 
struction and sales of eight attractive styles e 


this boat see my “Over-Niter” adver- ggg poke aay acho ; 
t Po. YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. y 


tisement in this issue. Tel. Murray Hill ieoen 96.60 28 tt: A. Sead. subeteuad 
4.5057. designs produce self-sailing boats adapted to } 
205 East 42nd Street . New York City ii 


DONALD B. ABBOTT uae tok cake. Dee ee Se cee 
307 East 44th St. New York City 





oe 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SELECT YOUR YACHT FOR NEXT SUMMER 


If You “Desire 


AN EXISTING YACHT 
COMMUNICATE WITH 


FURNANS ééency 
: AGENCY 
Naval Architects — Yacht “Brokers 
P. O. No. 713 - New Bedford, Mass. 


























ee 


BARGAIN HUNTERS DON’T LOOK Only experienced yachts- 
men will appreciate this 51’ beauty designed by John L. Hacker. Built in 1937 with- 
out regard to cost to last a lifetime. Pushed along in SILENCE by 2 Scripps driving 
through extra heavy Vee Drives. COMFORTABLE sleeping for six in owner’s 
party. Two bathrooms with showers. Complete crew’s quarters for one. All interiors 
in bakelite material never needing refinishing. Gobs of teak, chrome, monel and 
gadgets. Bendix Automatic Steering. No credit, no trades and no less than $25,000. 
Write Box No. 100, care of Yacutinc, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET 


Telephone 344 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





No. 3126 — 24’ 6” Warner keel sloop, built 
1938. Palmer Big Huskie motor. Three berths, 
enclosed toilet, complete galley with Ship- 
mate. Mahogany planking, bronze fastenings, 
teak deck. most interesting ship of very 
fine construction throughout. 





No. 3292 — Husky flush deck schooner for 
offshore cruise. 54’ x 40’ x 14’ x 9. Built 
1933. Heavy duty Lathrop motor, two suits 
sails, accommodations for 8 and crew. Well 
equipped. Write for full details. 


No. 3272 — Diesel motor sailer, 48’ x 42’ 5” 
x 13’ 6” x 5’, built 1934. Marconi ketch rig. 
100_h.p. Superior-Diesel motor 1936. Accom- 
modates five and crew. Low price. 


No. 2562 — Casey C. B. Marconi ketch, 
40’ x 32’x 11’ 6” x 3’ 9”, built 1936. Lycoming 
an00: Accommodates six and crew. Price 


No. 2207 — 28’ Marconi yawl, Alden design, 
custom built 1934. Double stateroom, two 
gerrue main cabin, Gray 4-30 motor. Price 


No, 3268 — Matthews 38’ double cabin open 
bridge. Accommodates six to seven. Sterling 
motor. Attractive price. 


No. 2150 — Blue Nose schooner, 44’ x 33’ x 
10’ 6” x 5’. Accommodates four. Universal 
motor new 1937. Price $2750. 


No. 3028 — Fast Marconi cutter for cruising 
or racing. 39’ x 29’ x 9 8” x 5’ 10”. Accommo- 
dates 4. Universal motor, Fine condition. 
Reasonably priced. 


No, 3333 — Alden cutter, 36’ x 28’ x 10’ 5” 
x 5’ 3”. Gray motor. Hollow spar. Sails by 
Cousens & Pratt and Wilson. Accommodates 
six. Attractive boat. 


No. 3376 — Single hander yawl, built this 
year. Accommodates four. Red Wing motor. 
Ratsey sails. 


No. 3335— Lake One Design class sloop, 
Rhodes design, Marconi rig. 34’ x 23’ 4” x 
7’? 9" x S’ 3”, built 1938. Accommodates 
three. Gray motor. Located Great Lakes. 
Price reasonable. 


No. 2968 — pone & Stephens Marconi 
sloop, 31’ x 25’ x 7’ 10” x 5’ 4”, Accommo- 
dates three. Gray motor. Ratsey sails. 


POWER CRUISERS — Stock and custom 
built power cruisers of all sizes and types 
available. Many at unusually attractive 
prices. Descriptions will forwarded 
promptly if you will send us your require- 
ments, 


(Left) 

No. 3365 — Alden yawl, built 1937. 44’ x 
30’ 6” x 10’ 3” x 6’. Accommodates four and 
crew. Gray motor. Teak decks, Ratsey sails 
1938. Well equipped for cruising or racing. 
Attractive price. 











YACHT YARD FOR SALE 


Cash Necessary, $100,000.00 
OPERATING ON HANDSOME PROFIT 
“THE BUY OF A LIFETIME” 


Fully equipped with unusual facilities! Six acres of land, including a 
residence, large steel sheds, spar shed, two railways and full hoisting 
equipment, wet and dry storage for the finest yachts afloat. 


EXCELLENT HARBOR!! 


B. G. BICKS & CO., 130 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


“WI. 7-3824-5-6 By Appointment Only 














BARGAIN — Here is a real bargain for the Yachtsman who wants 
to step aboard his boat next Spring without the bother or worry of placing 
his boat in commission. 60-foot motor cruiser ‘Sally Ann,” completely 
reconditioned 1939. Repowered with Lycoming 8-cyl. 165 h.p. marine 
engine, 2:1 reduction gear. New gasoline tanks, water tanks, plumbing, 
electrical wiring and equipment. Completely refinished inside and outside. 
‘\float ready to sail away. WM. EDGAR JOHN & ASSOCIATES, 
INC., Milton Point, Rye, N. Y. 


) 

















MALABAR XII 





FOR SALE 


ALDEN No. 696 — A sea-going ketch built to fill my own ideas of a com- 
fortable boat for cruising. 47’ 0.a. x 35’ w.l. x 12’ beam x 6’ 10” draft. Built by 
day labor of heavy construction, teak decks, hollow spars. Complete Ratsey 
sails and many unusual features. Shows an excellent turn of speed under sail. 
Gray 4-52 motor easily accessible. Roomy accommodations give single state- 
room, two berths in deckhouse, two berths in main cabin, galley and forecastle. 
An unusual opportunity to purchase a fine boat completed in August. Will 


trade for smaller auxiliary. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


545 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 























C. PADGETT HODSON 
Vind leh 


YACHT BROKERAGE + MARINE INSURANCE 


““THE CROW’S NEST”’ 
ELEVEN BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CABLE: CROWSNEST, BOSTON 











H. I. CHAPELLE 
oe Yacht Designer 


Box A Ipswich, Mass. 
Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 











A. M. DEERING 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Yachts of All Types and Sizes 


POWER — SAIL — AUXILIARY 
1062 Builders Building, 228 North LaSalle Street 
Telephone: State 8932 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 


295 City Island Ave. 
City Island, N. Y. 


Telephones: 


1880 











Bb. T. DOBSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Yacht Designs of Any Type 


NEW BEDFORD 











HENRY A. SCHEEL 
Yacht Architect 
564 A Commercial Street Provincetown, Mass. 


Correspondents in Sweden and Finland 











RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Cruising Yachts 
39 Ridgeway Drive, Quincy, Mass. Phone Granite 3699-R 
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ls YOUR Boat 
FOR CHARTER or 
FOR SALE? 


If she is, and she is not listed with the various yacht brokers, 
we urge that you send her description and particulars to several 
of them immediately. One of them may have a client looking 
for a boat just like yours. 





When your boat is sold or chartered through a yacht broker 
the moderate commission you pay in most cases represents a 
saving to you of many hours of your time which would have 
otherwise been spent in looking for prospects and in useless 
correspondence with persons for whom your boat would not 
be the right type. : 


If your boat is already listed and you have not yet been able 
to make suitable arrangements for her sale or charter, you can 
arrange for your own advertisement in YACHTING through 
your yacht broker. There are no better prospects for her than 
among the many thousands of other readers of YACHTING — 
a fact best exemplified by records which show that YACHT- 
ING regularly carries more advertising by far from yacht 
brokers than any other boating publication. 


If, however, you prefer to deal direct and advertise your 
boat yourself, YACHTING prints on the opposite page its 
Classified Advertising Rates and the units of space available. 
Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photograph 
of any size, a glossy print if possible but not a negative (this 
will be returned undamaged), and supply us with the words 
for the text. Please enclose check and indicate Whether you 
wish inquiries sent to your yacht broker, to you direct, or to 
a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to you as soon as 





received (no extra charge for this service). YACHTING will 


arrange the layout, make cuts, set type and furnish proofs of 
the advertisement at no extra cost provided copy and photo 
are received by the seventh of the month preceding publica- 
tion and are accompanied by the correct remittance. 


Classified Advertising Is Payable Upon Insertion 
PLEASE FORWARD REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


REMEMBER 
FORMS close the seventh of the 





month preceding publication 





Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates in- 

clude notices of used boats for sale, for charter er wanted, 

used engines or other used equipment for sale or wanted, 

help or positions wanted, etc. Advertisements of new boats, 

“8 equipment, etc. accepted only at Display Advertising 
ates. 


Rates for advertising ordered by YACHT BROKERS and 
DISPLAY ADVERTISERS may be had upon application 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street + New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 














100 words of type..... 





This space, one eighth page, including 





cut and up to 


. . $30.00 








and up to 75 words of type 





This space, two inches double column, including cut 


Nene eer eae rea: $27.00 























This space, one eighth 
page, including cut and 
up to 100 words of type, 

. $30.00 













This space, three and one- 
half inches single column, in- 
cluding cut and up to 75 
words of type...... $24.00 


This space, one and one- 
half inches double col- 
umn, including cut and up 
to 50 words of type, 

. $21.00 














This space, three inches single 
column, including cut and up 





to 50 words of type. . $21.00 











This space, one and one- “half 
inches single column, including 


cut and 35 words of type, $12.25 
— 75 words, no cut..... $9.50 











This space, one inch single 
column, up to 50 words of 
type only. «......... $6.50 


(Minimum space available) 
Special rate forPositionWanted, $5.00 





























This space, two inches single 
column, including cut and up 


to 50 words of type. . $15.00 
—100 words, no cut, $12.50 

















Classifications include notices of used boats for sale or wanted, used engines 
or other equipment for sale or wanted, help or positions wanted, etc. 


Space larger than the units shown 
Page — 85%"’ x 11] 

¥ Page — 856” x ie 

i Page — 4%6” x 11%, 

i, Pose — 844" x 2 * 

4 Page — 4%" x 51" 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PLEASE FORWARD REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


205 East 42nd Street 


” — including cut....... $165.00 
— including cut....... 90.00 
— including cut....... 90.00 
— including cut..... 50.00 


is available as follows: 

— including cut...... - 50.00 

IS PAYABLE UPON INSERTION 
8 j 


New York, N. Y. 








four inches 


This space, 
single column, including 
cut and up to 75 words of 
. $27.00 














This space, two and one-half 
inches single column, includ- 
ing cut and up to 50 words 


of type.......... $18.00 
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SUPERIOR ENGINE DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO * PHILADELPHIA, PA. * LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





A peaceful anchorage in the Chesapeake country. Worton’s Cove, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 





Don Selchow 
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THE CUSTOMER CAN BE WRONG. By F. G. Merrick 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Better Buy a New Boat 


EACHED again, by the Great Horn Spoon!” 
snorted The Man Who Always Talks Boats. 
} ‘Take it from me, the cheapest boat a man 
; can buy is the brand new one, right off the 
stocks! Why, listen — hell’s bells, listen! 

“T go over to Frank Smith, whom I have 
known since boyhood. ‘Frank,’ says I, ‘I need 
a boat. I’d like to find a good, cheap one.’ 

““*So would I,’ says Frank, but I didn’t catch the in- 
flection right then. 

‘“““However,’ says he, ‘I’ll look around.’ He did so, and 
hailed me with this: 

‘“‘“Now, Bill, here’s a boat. She isn’t too bad, either. 
She’s got a good sail, good spars and blocks but I think 
she’s been strained a little. You can put in some extra floors 
and I think you'll have something.’ 

“The price? Well, it didn’t seem like a purchase: it was 
more like a gift. 

“The new floors and other replacements boosted the 
price somewhat but she was still a cheap boat and I floated 
her with pride. Next morning she was full of water. ‘Got to 
soak up, of course,’ said all the wise guys of the waterfront. 
So we soaked her — for three weeks! And, at the end of that 
time, she was leaking a little worse. 

“““The trouble is,’ said the shipwright who worked where 
she was hauled out, ‘the fastenings are all gone to hell in 
your centerboard case. What you need is a new case.’ 

“““Q.K., build one,’ says I. 

“The new case was built and then it was discovered that 
the old centerboard was so crooked that it wouldn’t work in 
a real, tight, plumb box. 

“<“T’m afraid that you will require a new board,’ worried 
the shipwright. 

““Well, I’m a game guy,’ says I, ‘so build one.’ And he 
did. 

“Tn time, we sailed, and the leak wasn’t too tough except 
when the boat was hove down quite flat. At such times, she 
made about a bucket a minute. 

“““Caulking’s a little soft there, somewhere,’ says the 
shipwright, and he overhauled a couple of seams and re- 
caulked them. 

““That ought to do you.’ 

“But, somehow, she leaked worse; whereupon it was dis- 
covered that other seams were soft and had to be recaulked. 
After this was done, she leaked even worse. 

““* Hmm, trouble is,’ said the shipwright, ‘your fastenings 
are poor. Now if you were to haui that caulking all out, 
refasten your planks, and then caulk her, the bottom would 
stay put.’ | | 

“*T am a martyr,’ says I, ‘but I hate to be licked. Heave 
ahead.’ Scanning the list of expenses, I could’ see where the 
amount already expended would have paid for a new 
eighteen-foot cat. 

“The planks were removed, some of them, because it was 
found that there was difficulty in refastening in spots. 





“Trouble is,’ says the shipwright, ‘some of your timbers 
are dozy, in behind them planks. If you were to, say, take 
off those old garboards, which are dozy anyway, and stick 
in a couple of new breasthooks and a few timbers; maybe 
set a medium chunk into the keel, you’d have something to 
tie to.’ 

“Says I: ‘I am a sucker of the deepest dye but giving up 
anything comes hard to me. Do what you consider necessary 
and let’s see what happens.’ 

“The timbers, planks and whatever else is in the bottom 
of a boat were removed and new material took their place. 
The new planks fitted smoothly, the fastenings went in with 
a cheerful tink, tink, indicating sound wood. The caulking 
went in with a ring of the iron; when it was done, her 
bottom was practically new and she looked fine. So we 
launched and got under way, only to find water pouring 
into the bilge from somewhere. 

““Hmmmm,’ says the shipwright, ‘deck’s leaking, that’s 
all.’ 

““So he went to work on the deck but directly there was 
difficulty. 

““Trouble is,’ says the shipwright, ‘this deck: has been 
neglected. Water has run down through it and rotted off the 
timber heads. What you’d really ought to have is a new set 
of deck timbers, which means hauling off that deck and 
replacing most of it.’ 

“““T’m a game guy,’ says I, ‘and if my family and I have to 
go hungry next winter, the folks will still be unable to say 
that the old boy failed to provide them with a sound boat. 
Attend to the deck, brother.’ 

“The deck was duly repaired. It was tight, likewise the 
bottom didn’t leak a drop and, in high glee, we put to sea 
and rammed that boat into the teeth of a no’theast wind 
and sea. ; 

““Water’s coming in from somewhere!’ hailed a guest 
cheerfully from below. 

“Whereupon we headed for home and the shipyard, 
wondering, muttering, musing and mad. 

“Close to the home pier, we put the wheel down and 
jibed, with a slat of the sail and a rasping clank of the 
traveller. To our utter horror, the mast kept right on going, 
for the deck, top of the cuddy and upper portion of our 
yacht, opened up like the flank of a cracked melon and over 
the side went the mast, spars and sail, while the water 
poured in around the stem and we barely got ashore without 
swimming. 

““Trouble is,’ says the shipwright, ‘your partner pieces 
were rotten and your main beam ends. Now what you might 
OPW 55:2 

“But we interrupted him for the first time. ‘What I am 
going to do,’ says we, ‘is to offer that mess of wreckage to 


. some ambitious person who is willing to clean it up and let 


us forget about it all. And in the future, if we go boating, it 
will be in the boat of a friend!’”’ 


JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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“Wander Bird” at Berkeley 


ROM his vantage point at Berkeley, Calif., 

Warwick Tompkins is watching the war 
and cursing Mars for having called off his 
projected cruise around the world in his 
famous old schooner Wander Bird. “Tommy” 
had included the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean in his itinerary, and had no way of 
knowing when the warring parties would ex- 
tend their activities to those parts. In the 
meantime, he is planning another Hawaiian 
voyage next summer, while his seagoing 
children, Commodore and Ann, are charting 
Berkeley Harbor from their little open cat 
boat. 


+ + + 


Another Prospective Cruiser 


Sterling Hayden, formerly mate with Irv- 
ing Johnson, has purchased from Francis 
Taylor, of Newport, the schooner Aldebaran, 
and is now engaged in sailing her from 
Panama to Nova Scotia, by way of Boston. 
Aldebaran was formerly the German Kaiser’s 
Meteor — ‘‘formerly” applying both to the 
Kaiser and the yacht. 

When commissioned — probably in Shel- 
burne, N. 8.,— the Aldebaran will be used 
in the spring to convey so-called “dude 
sailors’ out of Boston in three or four two- 
week cruises to Bermuda, then in cruising 
along the New England coast, and so to the 
West Indies next winter. 


+ + + 


Miami-Nassau Race 


Contrary to rumors which have been cur- 
rent in the North, the Miami Y.C. and the 
Nassau Y.C. will run the Miami-Nassau 
Race on February 13th, as scheduled. Port 
regulations for visiting yachts in the Ba- 
hamas are unchanged from previous years, 
no passports being required. Seagoing craft 
of 25-foot over all length or more are eligible 
for the 184-mile event, and entry blanks 
and conditions can be obtained from Com- 
modore Robert E. Collins, P.O.B. 950, 
Miami, Fla. 


+ + + 


Rio Grande Outboard Races 


Not to be outdone by Santa Barbara, 
Quebec, Miami, New York or other winter 
resorts, the secretary of the Rio Grande 
Y.C. has pointed out to us that the average 
winter temperature of Brownsville, Tex., 
is 63°. Even more pertinent is his information 
that the annual outboard regatta of the club 
will be held under N.O.A. sponsorship during 
Charro days and on February 4th, while 
world’s record time trials will take place 
February 5th, early in the morning. Cash 
prizes are offered for two races each in the 
A, B, and C hydroplane classes and in Class 


CALENDAR 
Indoor 


January 4— Annual General Meeting, North American 
Yacht Racing Union, New York. 

January 5-13 — New ‘York Motor Boat Show, Grand 
Central Palace. 

January 6 — Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Associa- 
tion Council Meeting, New York. 

January 8—Inboard Hydroplane Rules Meeting and 
os mg (91, 135 and 225 Cubic Inch Classes), New 

ork. 

January 9— Inboard Runabout Contest Board Dinner 
Meeting, New York. 

January 10 — Gold Cup Contest Board Dinner Meeting, 
New York. 

January 11 — American Power Boat Association Council 
Dinner Meeting, New York. 

January 12— National Outboard Racing Commission 
Annual Meeting, New York. 

January 12 — Comet Class Annual Meeting, New York. 

January 25 — Annual Meeting, Cruising Club of America, 
New York. 

January 27-February 4— Motor Boat Show, Miami, 
Florida, 

February 3-11 — Chicago Motor Boat Show, Navy Pier. 

February 26—March 2 — Philadelphia Motor Boat Show, 
Commercial Museum, 


Outdoor 


soguery 7-April 15— Fishing Tournament, Miami, 

orida. 

January 27-February 3 — Mid-Winter Regatta, Interna- 
tional Star Class, Havana, Cuba. 

February 2, 3 and 4 — Second poe Midwinter Regatta, 
Comet Class, San Juan, Porto Ri 

February 3-4 — Motor Boat ae “Lakeland, Florida. 

ry 10 — Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne Y.C., Miami, 

orida. 

February 10-11— Motor Boat Regatta, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

February 13— Seventh Annual Miami-Nassau Race, 
Miami, Florida. 

February 17 — Motor Boat Regatta, Cocoa-Rockledge, 
Florida. 

February 18— Motor Boat Regatta, 
Florida. 

February 19 — Lipton Trophy Race, Miami Y.C. 

February 22-25 — Southern California Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta, Los Angeles, California. 

February 22-25 — Golden Jubilee Regatta, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

February 23-26 — Sunburn Regatta, Biscayne Bay Y.C., 
Miami, Florida. 

— 3 Biscayne Bay Motor Boat Regatta, Miami, 


New Smyrna, 


orida. 
March 9 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg, 


Florida. 

March 9-10 — Motor Boat Regatta, Bradenton, Florida. 

March 15 — Havana-Key West Race. 

March 16-17 — Motor Boat Regatta, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

March 17 — Spring Sailing Regatta, Miami, Florida. 

March 31 — Sail Boat Regatta, Orlando, Florida. 

May 12 — Albany-New York Marathon, Middle Atlaritic 
Outboard Association. 

August 24 — Second os 5-2 ai ernight Race, Hunt- 
ington Y.C., Huntington, N. 





C racing runabouts. The Brownsville yacht 
basin is 1714 miles up the channel from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the controlling depth in 
the basin is eight feet at extreme low tide. 
Water, light and telephone connections to the 
basin will be completed in the near future, 
while a drive has just been launched for the 
erection of a modest clubhouse. 


+ + + 


Key West Yacht Club 


With bugles’ blare and steward’s fare the 
newest and the farthest south yacht club- 


* house in the U.S. (Lat. 24° 33’ N.) was com- 


missioned at Key West, Fla., on the evening 
of November 25th. The same evening the 
club went into executive session and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Commodore, Melvin E. Russell; vice com- 


modore, Horace P. Connable; rear commo- 
dore, Albert E. Peirce; associate director, 
Charles S. Taylor; junior director, E. P. 
Winter; secretary, Stephen C. Singleton; 
treasurer, Ross C. Sawyer, Jr. 


+ + + 


Sutton Re-Heads M.T.A. 


Overcoming George Sutton’s bashful re- 
sistance, the Marine Trades Association 
has reélected him for a sixth term as its presi- 
dent. At the sarme meeting in which might 
thus triumphed over modesty, Leston W. 
Cloak, secretary-treasurer, reported that the 
association, organized in 1927, now has 158 
members in the motor boat industry in the 
New York metropolitan area. Regular 
monthly dinner meetings, with technical 
lectures and discussions, will be held at the 
Hotel Lexington throughout the winter. 


+ + + 


New Bedford Memorial Day Race 


As announced by Charles S. Kelley, chair- 
man of the regatta committee of the New 
Bedford Y.C., New Bedford, Mass., the 
fiftieth Memorial Day race of the club for 
auxiliary cruising boats will be held May 
30th. The start will be at ten o’clock at the 
club’s Padanaram station, and the race will 
be run over the famous old schooner course 
around Buzzards Bay. Each boat will be 
started with anchor down, sails furled and 
crew below, each starter having a separate 
gun according to her handicap, so that all 
will finish approximately together. The use 
of engines is allowed for a specified distance 
at the start in order to facilitate getting 
under way. Major J. Casey will, as usual, 
donate a cup. 

+ + + 


E.L.Y.A. Dines 


The officers and members of the Eastern 
Ice Yachting Association were the guests in 
New York of George Ruppert, sponsor of 
the sport of ice boating, at a dinner on No- 
vember 28th. Dick Moeller, past president 
of the association, who now calls himself a 
“buck private,’”’ did himself proud as toast- 
master. 

Among those called on for speeches were: 
Mr. Ruppert, Ernst von Lengerke, president 
of the Association, Capt. Kenneth Whiting, 
brother of ocean racing ‘‘ Butts’ Whiting, 
Ray Ruge, secretary of the association, 
Henry Scheel, one of the few who have had 
an opportunity to study ice boating in 
Europe, and others. 

Some spoke and some acknowledged the call 
with a bow. The speeches were short, snappy 
and on the general theme that ‘‘now is the 
time for all good ice boatmen to come to the 
aid of the ice boats.” 
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“We've had many a headache from Gasoline Gum” 


SAYS W. K. PARSLOW OF CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING 


If you’ve taken gasolines as they.come and you 
haven’t yet had trouble with gum—you’re just plain 
lucky! 

Because gum formed by decomposing landlubber gas- 
oline is a common menace to every yachtsman. To prove 
that point we offer the testimony of a qualified expert. 
He’s Mr. W. K. Parslow, Pres. of the internationally 
known Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, who, in 
addition to their service and repair facilities, build 
yachts up to 250 feet in length, and design and manu- 
facture the famous Speedway gas and Diesel engines. 

“Anyone who has worked on as many boats as we 
have in the past 54 years, doesn’t have to wonder about 
gum-forming gasoline—he knows! 

“We've dismantled lots of gas lines and more than 


Two recent productions of Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Morris Heights, New York City. W. K. 
Parslow, President, says: ““Handling, as we do, over 400 


boats a year, we’ve had plenty of chances to see what 
havoc gum-forming gas can wreak.” 





one set of tanks which were fouled by gum. In one case 
we had to tear up the decks to do it, which was an 
expensive headache to the owner. 

“Gulf Marine White—the only fuel | know of which 
will not cause gum—is our own choice and our recom- 
mendation to our clients.” 


Gulf Marine White Won’t Form Gum! 


Depend on it—Gulf Marine White will not gum in your 
tanks or gas lines. That ends one big source of danger, 
delay, and expense. 

There’s plenty of power and pep in Marine White! 
Yet it’s no more expensive than ordinary gum-forming 
landlubber gas. So why take risks? Get Gulf Marine 
White at the Sign of Gulf Marine Service. 





left no trace of gum! 


Evaporating Dish A was filled with ordinary gasoline, Dish 
B with Gulf Marine White; a coil of copper wire placed in 
both to accelerate gum formation. Note that Marine White 


Use GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL —Ace companion to Marine White 
Gasoline and to Gulf Marine Diesel Fuel (SOLAR). 






























Custom Marinette 30. Elco quality in a simplified design! 
A seaworthy, comfortable cruiser, economical to maintain. 
Deck house and forward cabin sleep 6. Standard Model 

sleeps 4. Spacious cockpit aft. Speeds up to 21 m.p.h. 






















Custom Cruisette 34. Elco’s famous Cruisette design and 
many comfort features make this trim cruiser a real ‘““‘Home 
Afloat” for a yachting family. Sleeping accommodations for 
6 to 8. Single or twin screw; speeds up to 21 m.p.h. 

















gowns 


Custom Cruisette 39. Fast... rakish...a cruiser you can 
handle yourself, yet big enough so that it has an extra third 
cabin forward. A magnificently seaworthy hull and beauti- 
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Custom Cruisette 44. The last word in cruisers . . . as 
superbly designed, as luxuriously appointed as many a yacht. 
Accommodations for owner’s party of 5 to 7 and crew of 1. 
Gasoline or Diesel power. Speeds up to 28 m.p.h. 





New Motor Yacht 57 





fully furnished interior. Sleeps 6 to 7. Speeds up to 25 m.p.h. 










Flagship of 
Superb Elco Fleet 


XPERIENCED yachtsmen proclaim these the 

finest boats Elco has ever built! Six different 
lengths... 10 different models! Tops in beauty and 
comfort ...in seaworthiness and performance! A 
brilliant fleet of cruisers and motor yachts offered 
by America’s leading pleasure boat builders. 


Elco’s traditional quality of design and craftsman- 
ship hits a new high in these superb boats. Be sure 
to see them all at the New York Motor Boat Show. 
Come aboard Elco’s luxurious new flagship, the 
Motor Yacht 57... biggest boat at the Show... 
and a triumph of marine architecture. And don’t 
miss Elco’s fast, streamlined econoniy-cruiser, the 
Elcoette 30, better than ever this year. 


If you don’t get to the Show, inspect these*6ut- 
standing boats at your leisure in Elco’s permanent 
showroom, Port Elco, 247 Park Avenue. Or clip 
the coupon on the opposite page! 


LOOK FOR THESE 20 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Only Elco has them ALL! 


Patented “Vibrationless 
Power” Rubber Engine 




















Steam-bent Oak Frames 
Watertight Strength 









Mountings Bulkheads 
Scientific Sound-proofing Triple Framing in Engine 
Steel Engine Foundations Compartment 


Ventilated Engine Steering and Observation 


Compartment Seats 
2 Two-Way Steering 8 
habia Water Piping Wheel : 
Tin-lined Copper Water Duthie Eitisaiee H 
Tank ig 
men Armored Electric Wiring : 
Safety Fuel System Cable ‘ 
‘ 
Round Bottom Hull Streamlined Rudders 
Genuine “Boat” Cedar Exhaust Pipe Silencer 
Planking Scientific Weight 
Copper Gas Tanks Distribution 
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Motor Yacht 57. Brilliant design distinguishes this big, new Elco yacht! A 
spacious deck saloon, owner’s double stateroom and bath, two guest cabins 
and guest lavatory provide luxurious accommodations for party of 7. Quar- 
ters for crew of 2. All controls on flying bridge. Speeds up to 25 m.p.h. 


Elcoette 30. Elco’s popular all-purpose cruiser. Smartly 
streamlined with a big cockpit 13’ long, and roomy cabin 
sleeping 2. Galley and lavatory. Speeds up to 23 m.p.h. 
Also available with complete Angler equipment. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR ILLUSTRAT 
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247 Park Avenue, 
ORKS, Port Elco, 
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VERY so often “Spun Yarn” (who also 

does a column for this magazine) treats 
his sophisticated clientele to the explanation 
that he ain’t “Telltale.” . . . AsI think I’ve 
said before, nobody has ever attributed 
“‘Under the Lee of the Longboat”’ to me, but 
I must say I read it with almost as much 
relish as if I’d written it. . . . Both “Spun 
Yarn” and I were represented in the first 
issue of ‘‘The Sea Chest”’ but, when I came 
to pore over the stuff that had been selected 
from this department, I discovered that ap- 
proximately half of it had sprung from my 
witty contemporary in an expansive moment 
at a Cruising Club party. ... Hence it 
might be deduced that “Spun Yarn” when 
he isn’t himself is ‘Telltale’? — but I hasten 
to correct the impression because I remember 
he wasn’t having anything that night and 
was simply passing along the yarns to me out 


of pure generosity. . . . He didn’t realize 
how good they were until he saw them in 
print. . . . Incidentally, ‘‘The Sea Chest,”’ 


No. 2, is as nicely packed as its predecessor 
and has a luscious cover that reminds me of 
lemon meringue pie — or possibly a mustard 
plaster (appropriate for a chest)... . 


There were some delectable glamor gals 
aboard a yacht I was cruising in last summer, 
relates E. G. of Greenwich, Conn., and one 





day while we were in the Stream one of them 
approached ourskipper-host with a complaint. 

‘Bill said he was going to do his trick at 
the wheel and I’ve been waiting here for the 
past hour to see it!” 


Incidentally, it’s a trick to steer, which 
may be the reason the term is applied to a 
period of helmsmanship duty. .. . 


I wonder if a pocket battleship is supposed 
to call her shots. ... 

And where Cap’n Schlimbach, the jocund 
skipper of the Hamburg in a Bermuda Race 
some years ago, is chucking his weight about. 
. . . Few who knew him can forget his bluff 
charm and rare simplicity. . . . There wasn’t 
a more popular figure at the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club while the racing fleet was in port 
down there that summer. ... . 

All the acts in the theater of the war have 
been pretty terrible, so far, and the actors 
consistently bad... . 


“Spun Yarn” and I made synchronous 
mention of Cap’n Bill Salsten last month but 
“S.Y.” had the latest flash on that indom- 
itable lone navigator — the fact that he’d 


been dismasted off Wildwood, N. J.... 
Maybe a catamaran ought to be cat- instead 
of sloop-rigged. . . . 


An unusually quiet though loyal member 
of the Cruising Club is thinking of acquiring 
a submarine and having her converted into a 
yacht so that when he attends rendezvous of 
the organization he can drop out of sight oc- 
casionally and get some sleep. . . . Imagine 
the host coming on deck in the midst of a 
cocktail party with the smiling admonition, 
“Sorry, fellas, but we’re going to sub- 
merge now. .. . We'll be up early in the 
morning. .. .” 

The only way such a craft could be spotted 
when she was on the bottom would be to 
have ‘“‘Noisy”’ Raymond aboard. .. . You 
wouldn’t need any listening devices. . . . 


“Tt is not often that YacuTinG is caught 
off base on nautical matters,” writes John L. 
Bender, of Princeton, N. J., “but your col- 
umn in the November issue had an error in 
it. . . . Of course you simply ran what Bob 
Salto wrote you, but you’re still an accessory 
after the fact... . In the quotation from 
The Merchant of Venice —‘. . . plucking the 
grass to know where sits the wind . . .’— 
the reference is to throwing a few blades of 
grass into the air and, by watching their drift, 
determining the direction of the wind... . 
The quotation has nothing to do with ‘dew 
on the grass’ and the deduction, from the 
fact, that rain is improbable. . . . The char- 
acter’s name is Salanio, not Solanio. .. .” 

(I wish Mr. Salto would reply through this 
column to the above salvo as I haven’t been 
reading my Shakespeare lately)... . . 

Mr. Bender goes on to point out blandly 
that there is an amusing error on page 47 of 
Yacutine’s October issue where a picture of 
Maloha is captioned Malola ‘“‘and is printed 
in the reverse.” . . . He says that as a result 
the boat seems to be the Ahojam! 

“Then,” he continues relentlessly, ‘‘in the 
following issue Sparkman & Stephens have 
followed this precedent by printing a picture 
of the Brown Smith Jones in reverse. . . . I 
hope you will forgive my checking up on 
these trivialerrors. . . .”’ 

Yeah. . . . You gotta be able to take it as 
well as dish it out... . 


Wirth Munroe, the talented n.a. from 
Coconut Grove, dropped in the other day 
and in the course of the gam related a yarn 
which goes to prove the incorruptibility of the 
Nassau native. . . . It seems that Wirth had 
designed a lovely, clipper-bowed, 65-foot 
schooner and she was produced by a local 
yard down there... After 
the launching, she was lying at 
anchor in the harbor when a 
lady stopping at one of the 
hotels spotted her and ex- 
claimed in admiration: “‘ What 
an exquisite yacht!” 

“That ain’t no yacht, lady,” 
objected a native idling on the 
stringpiece of-the wharf. ‘“‘She 
was built right here in Nas- 
Cd 
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Bermuda has been one of the most con- 
spicuous of the innocent victims of the war, 
though she can’t be called a neutral. . . . It 
seems highly improbable that a wandering 
U-boat would knock off any liner making the 
run between New York and the beguiling 
island. . . . Bermuda, of course, from the 
standpoint of the visitor is all the more pleas- 
ant because of the paucity of tourists, but it’s 
tough on its many inhabitants. . . . How- 
ever, the President Roosevelt, now in regular 
service between here and there, is inspiring 
confidence and it’s expected that the resort 
will be booming by the time its lilies are 
blooming again. . . . 


BRITISH SUBMARINE SPARES BREMEN 
— N.Y. Sun 
Hmmm! Didn’t even shoot her full of 
leaflets, eh? 


Some weeks ago an advertisement ap- 
peared in the “agony” or public notice col- 
umn of a New York paper....A guy 
wanted applicants for a cruise to Florida. 

. A few days later he called up YAcHTING 
asking: ‘‘Where do I get information on the 
inland waterways? I’m going to Florida in 
an 82-foot schooner.” 

“How much does she draw?”’ 

“Oh, about nine feet.”’ 

“You'll have to go outside. How much of a 
crew you got?”’ 

““Qh, there’ll be three of us.” 

“Not many to handle a boat of that size.” 

“Well, I thought if it got rough we could 
reef the sails and run under power... . 
Besides, you see, there’ll be eighteen other 
people aboard.” 

“Where are you going to put them all?” 

“Oh, there are plenty of good bunks in the 
foc’s’le. Say, some of my guests are women. 
. . . Do you think they’ll be sick?”’ 

“cc Yes.’ 

“Oh, I thought an 82-foot schooner would 
be steady as a rock... .I want to take 
people moonlight sailing on Biscayne Bay 
and maybe over to Havana now and then. 
. . . Say, what do I do about cargo?” 

“Forget it. With all those people .. .” 

“Oh, but she’s supposed to carry 75 tons 
of cargo! . . . Say, do you realize this trip 
to Florida I’m offering is cheaper than any- 
thing but the bus?” 

“Tf you ever start, those guests of yours 
are going to wish they were on the bus, my 
lad. . . . So long!” 


~ Which just goes to show you how Yacut- 
ING encourages the sport. . . . TELLTALE 














CUMMINS 
There’s an added thrill . . . the confidence of DI fa AY E LS 


a | 


assured safety . . . when you have Cummins 
Diesel power in reserve. You know your Cum- 


mins Diesel is ready to deliver ample power for any emergency 
at the first touch of the throttle. No choking, priming or coaxing 


. -. no delays when you need instant power for safe and easy 
maneuvering in congested harbors. 


The Cummins Diesel’s extreme flexibility . . . quick acceleration 

. - - smooth running . . . these, too, add a lot to the pleasure of 
sailing. @ Whether it’s auxiliary power or main propulsion, a 
Cummins Dependable Diesel will make your boat a better boat 


.-.a safer boat. Cummins Engine Company, 2916 Wilson Street, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


The “Blue Goose,” 70’ xz 16’ x 
9’10”, owned by Edward W. Free- 
man, of New York City. A 100 hp. 
4-cyl. Model HMR-402 Cummins 
Dependable Diesel with Twin Dise 
2:1 reduction gear replaced a gasoline 
engine as auziliary power. 
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CRUISING IN THE BAHAMAS 


From a painting by Howard B. French 
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Many of the newest motor boats are fitted out for taking big fish. This one has a har- 
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pooner’s pulpit forward, seats for lookouts aloft and has her outriggers cleared for action 


THE CUSTOMER CAN BE WRONG 


What to Look For in Picking Out a Boat to Suit Your Requirements 


By F. G. MERRICK 


URING last year’s Motor Boat Show in New 
York I was explaining the virtues of a certain 
small boat exhibited there to the potential 
purchaser, the mother of a juvenile sailor. 
Among the alluring features on which I laid 
particular emphasis was the double-planked 
bottom, not common in moderate priced boats. I was doing 
splendidly until I started to explain the advantages of this 
type of bottom but, before I was fairly launched on that 
subject, madame interrupted me. 

“Oh, I don’t like the idea of that double bottom at all!’’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Why — why, what’s the matter with it?” I asked, com- 
pletely aback and falling off rapidly to leeward. 

“Well, we had a row boat last year and if we pulled it up 
on the beach and left it overnight, the water all ran out of it. 
From what you say, we couldn’t do that with a boat that 
has a double bottom.” 





I knew better than to argue the point and she was satisfied 
when I assured her that we would put in a hole with a plug 
to take care of that difficulty! 

Lest anyone get the impression that such ideas are har- 
bored only in the minds of the gentler sex, there is the case 
of the man who would not buy the boat he wanted to buy. 
After long and diligent search, his broker had found a boat 
which seemed to meet all his requirements. The man went 
out to inspect the craft but reported to the broker that he 
would not buy her. 

“Holy mackerel, man,’’ said the exasperated broker, 
‘‘she’s exactly what you want!” 

“‘T know she is,”’ the man explained, “‘but she has such a 
big pump she must leak like the devil!” 

Now, both of those stories are true. Although they may be 
considered by some to be isolated and rather astonishing ex- 
amples, they do illustrate some of the queer ideas the un- 
initiated frequently pick up about boats. 
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E. Levick Photos 
A pair of Diesel engines installed under hatches with good 


working space around them, a neat and shipshape arrangement 
Eyes Right! 


In several localities, each year, boat-minded people are 
treated to tempting spectacles of yachts, yacht designs and 
yachting equipment displayed at motor boat shows. Of 
these, the New York Show, now in progress, by right of 
size and its location in the largest yachting center of the 
world, is preéminent. To some, this pageant of marine 
paraphernalia is an exciting show but nothing more. To the 
discerning, it has a deeper significance, for a careful examina- 
tion of the exhibits reveals not only the progress in the art 
of marine design and engineering but suggests what to buy 
and what not to buy. In short, these shows are catalogs in 
three dimensions of what the yacht designing and building 
industry has to offer. 

To the seeing eye, they can be of tremendous value. But, 
if you have ever stood in the cockpit of a cabin cruiser on 
display, or beside one of the sail boats, and listened to the 
comments of the observers streaming by, you must have 
been struck with the number of people who have only the 
vaguest idea of what to look for in a boat. It is the purpose of 
this article to make it a little easier for the average person 
to see what there is to see about a boat and to make it a 
little easier for him to avoid mistakes if, as and when he buys 
a boat. I may add here that it should help him not only in 
buying a new boat but in the inspection and purchase, any- 
where, any time, of a secondhand boat, as I particularly 
want to emphasize that a proper boat is not all spit and pol- 
ish, not all bunks, lockers and fancy colored upholstery. 

Looking at boats with an eye to selection — and I venture 
to say that anyone who looks at a boat with a critical eye 
entertains the idea of purchase, even if he is not conscious 
of his dream — is like carving a leg of lamb; you can divide 
it up in lots of ways and still get meat. For our purpose, I 
shall carve our subject into two large hunks: first, the use to 
which a boat is to be put; second, types and details of boats 
as related to use. 


Where? When? How? 


Those are the three first questions which you should ask 
yourself when you begin to think about buying a boat. Where 
will you use her? When will you use her? At what season of 
the year and how much of the time? How will you use her? 


YACHTING 


The first is, perhaps, the most important as it 
has a much stronger bearing on the selection of 
the proper type of boat than the average person 
seems to realize. The purchase, for example, of a 
heavily constructed, heavily rigged, ocean going 
auxiliary for cruising on Long Island Sound 
doesn’t make sense any more than would trying 
to cruise from Chicago to New Orleans in an 
Hight-Metre sloop. 

As this is being written, the parade of yachts 
to Southern waters has begun; when this is pub- 
lished, the movement will still be strong and 
Florida, the Bahamas and ‘‘The Gulf” will be 
just getting into their winter swing. To amplify 
this question of ‘‘ Where,” therefore, let us con- 
sider these waters in their bearing on boat types. 
Actually, if you visit these waters, you see about 
every type of yacht which has come from the 
boards of the designers since American yachts- 
men discovered that summer isn’t the only time 
one can take a vacation. Considering the entire 





The engine of an auxiliary, tucked away under the cockpit floor yet quickly 
accessible from the galley. The companion ladder is swung up out of the way 


extent of these waters, that is logical, for you can find about 
every sort of yachting there from ‘‘puddle-hopping” to 
ocean racing. : 

As a first consideration, however, about 90 per cent of the 
yachts which go South in the winter time go via the inland 
waterway routes. If that suits your book, there are certain 
restrictions for practical cruising. Your draft, for comfort, 
should not be over six feet and will be still more comfortable 
at four. Your boat should be easy to handle, and 60 feet in 
length is about the limit for handy maneuvering of some of 
the sharp bends you will encounter, unless you are willing 
just to poke along. And, unless you have unlimited time at 
your disposal, adequate power is necessary. 

The above suggests a motor cruiser of light draft as the 
most practical type for economy of time and for ample living 
comforts. A motor-sailer is an excellent compromise for those 
who want some sailing but want cruising speeds comparable 
to those of a power cruiser and who want, at the same time, 
to keep down their fuel bills. For those in less of a hurry who 
want the full zest of a sail boat, the choice would be a center- 
board auxiliary — or keel auxiliary, if small enough. In this 
connection, I once started to take a 50-foot schooner, 











Jeannette Griffiths 
Power boats under construction. 


Note framing in the flare forward, 


temporary. struts to hold the form 
and, in background, the hard 
bilge and wide transom of another 
fast boat. Right, a fine bridge 
on a small cruiser, with excellent 
vision all around the horizon — 
an important feature sometimes 
forgotten. Below, a cosmopolitan 
collection of yachts, boats for 
every purpose, from the fast day 
boat to the cruiser, the motor- 
sailer and the seagoing schooner 
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drawing just over six feet, to Florida by way of the inland route. This 
was before the route had been dredged te its present depth. After two 
days of it, I was cross-eyed dodging shoals and following the windirig 
course so I took her outside and stayed outside the rest of the way. 
But she was a boat built for ocean cruising, anyway, and “going out- 
side” was nothing to get excited about. 

Once you reach the “‘ Yachtsmen’s Playground of the South,” the 
scope of your activities, so far as marine conditions are concerned, is 
practically unlimited; you are limited only by personal taste and the 
capabilities of your boat. If you want to explore the keys and the lakes 
and lagoons of Florida and the Gulf Coast, a motor cruiser or shoal 
draft motor-sailer is the type for you. If you want to cruise in the 
Bahamas, your boat must be rugged enough to stand a dusting in the 
Gulf Stream or in the comparatively open waters between the islands, 
and she should be of moderate draft. Beyond these requirements, she 
may be of any type to suit your fancy. If you want to enter one of the 
ocean races, you should have a sail boat designed for offshore work — 
and no foolin’! If you want to “game-fish’”’.in the Gulf Stream, you 
will be wise to buy, or charter, a motor boat designed especially for that 
purpose. If you want to ‘‘taxi” or, more exciting, aquaplane, you need 
a runabout or speed boat; and so on and on, down to canoes and up 

to ocean going Diesel palaces. 

The answers to the question ‘“‘When?” are 
largely matters of common sense and have to 
do not only with the type of boat but with equip- 
ment. For example, late fall and early spring 
cruising, when the breezes are apt to blow with 
vigor and the waves roll high, requires strong 
construction and, in sail boats, stronger rigging 
than may be needed during average summer 
weather. For comfort, too, rough water calls for 
a different hull form than does smooth water. 
On the other hand, boats in warm water are 
subject to severe attack from marine growth 
and, in some waters — notably Southern waters 
—to the depredations of worms of varying 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Part of the enormous harbor of Mariel, not far west of Havana, seen from the bluff on which the Cuban Naval Academy is perched 


CAREFREE CRUISING IN CUBA 


By 


GILBERT SAYWARD 





HE topic of cruising in Cuba has, in the past, 
provided material for many a clubhouse 
debate. I’ve heard some dandies, notably 
the one about the skipper whose twin 
propellers were stolen while his cruiser lay 
at anchor in Havana Harbor. Apparently 
some inspired native, equipped, no doubt, with artificial 
gills, had swum three hundred feet under water, carrying 
a Stillson wrench in his teeth, uncoupled two large props and 
disappeared. It’s a good yarn. 

Grouped together, all the other tales gave the impression 


that a man must be either crazy or so burdened with wealth 


that the high harbor dues, pilot charges, fines and taxes 
which would inevitably be foisted on him in Cuba would 
occasion only momentary annoyance. At any rate, it is a fact 
that yachting intercourse with our good neighbor to the 
south virtually disappeared, save for the annual racers from 
St. Petersburg, and those privileged souls were guests of the 
government, never exposed to hungry yacht agents or 
grasping Officials. 

There are understandable reasons for the American 
yachtsman’s unfortunate impression of Cuban hospitality. 
During prohibition, some American yachts were engaged in 
running liquor from the northern Cuban ports to the Florida 
Keys. Objections from our government were the impetus 
for the passage of strict laws governing yachts in Cuba 
and, up to a short time ago, these laws were in force. 

Suppose a 45-foot ketch slips into a small harbor, well 
down the coast from Havana, in the early hours of the 
morning. The Cuban port official thinks to himself: ‘‘ Here’s 
an Americano picking up a few hundred cases. Why else 
would he come in here? We’ve got no night clubs or bars. 
Guess we’d better have a look.’’ So out he goes in the govern- 
ment launch, with a half dozen armed marines, just in case 


of trouble. The whole gang jumps on board and a sleepy man 
pokes his head out of the hatch and asks what in blazes they 
all want, and for heaven’s sake to stop tramping on his 
brightwork. The Cubans speak only Spanish and the 
yachtsman only English. Somebody sees that there’s a lady 
down in the cabin so, with Cuban gallantry, the boarding 
party goes off again, worrying about what will happen to 
them if the vessel 7s a rum runner. The American thinks he’s 
been imposed upon and wonders why a regiment need board 
him in the middle of the night when all he’s done is sail down 
from Havana for the sport of it. 

It’s easy to see how misunderstandings have come about 
since occurrences such as the one related, which is drawn 
from my Own experience, were common two years ago. 
Another source of misunderstanding is the stringency of 
the laws which regulate Cuban yachts. Accustomed to 
strict regulation, Cuban officials find the unconcern with 
which Americans come and go both annoying and mystify- 
ing. Suppose a Cuban wants to take his yacht from Havana 
twenty miles down the coast to Mariel. He must clear from 
Havana just as if he were going foreign and, on entering 
Mariel, present his papers at the office of the Captain of the 
Port. If he wants to take his dinghy and go fishing, he must 
have written permission. To get hauled out, to have his 
engine repaired, to make even the most insignificant change 
in his yacht, and to be lowered back into the water — each 
operation requires an official document and some small fee. 
All such regulations are completely alien to the American 
conception of yachting. In ignoring them so pointedly, we 
have, in the past, offended Cuban officialdom. 

So much for history. I hope that, with this background, 
yachtsmen who read this article (who, I hope, are planning 
a winter cruise to Cuba) will understand the reason why, 
in the past, it has been difficult for American yachts to go 

















Cuban. But now, most, if not all, of those 
unfortunate conditions have been changed. 
A government-agency, the Cuban Tourist 
Commission, set up to promote good 
feeling between American yachtsmen and 
Cubans, and the energetic yachting editor 
of Cuba’s foremost magazine, Carteles, 
Frederico Lindner, have teamed up with 
the writer with the happy result that the 
laws affecting foreign yachts have been 
amended and all officials whose duties 
bring them in contact with yachts notified 
of the changes. 

Why go to Cuba? If you're lucky 
enough to get as far South in the winter 
as Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, or 
Miami, the run over to Cuba will take 
but a few days. An ocean hop of 85 miles 
from Key West will land you in one of the 
most fascinating, most completely foreign 
countries in the Americas. A thousand 
miles of sparkling blue water, most of it 
protected, a hundred deep, well-charted, 
roomy harbors, and a nation of friendly, boat-minded people 
are yours to explore and enjoy. The yachtsman who merely 
visits Havana hasn’t been to Cuba. 

Can your boat make the trip? The only difficult part of a 
cruise to Cuba is the run across the Gulf Stream. It’s an 
unpleasant passage, at best, but the distance is short and, 
with first rate weather bureaus at both ends of the route, 
anyone getting caught out in a howling easterly has only 
himself to blame. My ketch Starlight, in which I’ve run 
across the Stream four times, is 45 feet. Twice the Stream 
ran as smooth as a canal, twice we took a royal drubbing, but 
we never had any real trouble. In my opinion, any well 
found boat can make the trip easily. During prohibition, 
18-foot sea skiffs ran back and forth, loaded to the scuppers, 
without thinking twice about it. 

How about navigation? I’m no navigator but I’ve always 
hit Havana fair on the nose. Sailing south at 644 knots on 
a course of SW by S has given us good landfalls. If you make 
the passage at night, the loom of Havana on the horizon 
ahead can often be seen 60. miles. At night, the Stream 


Cienfuegos Bay, on the southern coast of the island, is deep, wide and well protected 





Charlie, who runs errands, is known to 


every American yachtsman who has 
anchored his boat in Havana Harbor 


American Photo Studios 


usually is calmer than during the day. 
On the run back to Key West, a course of 
due north has always brought Starlight 
within the area of Sand Key Light but, 
with the well-lighted Florida Keys to 
shoot for, it’s hard to get lost no matter 
where you end up. 

What papers are necessary? Papers are 
the curse of going Cuban. But you must 
have them; so, assuming that you are 
clearing from Key West, here’s the 
procedure. First stop should be the office 
of the Cuban Consul, on Duval Street, 
next door to the motion picture house. 
It’s best to sign on any guests you may 
have aboard as crew since the business of 
carrying passengers complicates an al- 
ready perplexing situation. Also, you 
should know their birthdays, parents or 
next of kin before starting out. You will 
receive a batch of documents, including a 
Cuban bill of health, crew lists and other 
papers. The charge for all this is $6.00. 
Five dollars is for the bill of health and the extra dollar pays 
for the trouble of filling out the forms. In Havana, I was 
informed that this last charge is illegal but don’t bother 
as you must be on your way to the Post Office Building. On 
the second floor, you visit the U. 8. Immigration Office and 
give the names of all those in your party. Then, downstairs 
you make your last stop at the Customs. A tremendous sheaf 
of papers is put before you: outward foreign manifests, in- 
ward dittos, crew lists, a noble document certifying that 
your good ship of blank tons burden, equipped with blank 
guns, is bound for Havana having on board no cargo and 
no passengers, and a fist full of blank forms to be turned 
in if and when you come heme. It’s all most confusing but 
the customs men in Key West are a helpful lot and, with 
their assistance, your job is soon over. The important thing 
to remember is that the crew list which you take to Cuba 
with you must be returned and ‘hat the names listed must 
correspond to those of your crew. 

On the way back to the yacht basin, you pass the Weather 
Bureau, near the Marine Hospital, and one of the rainmakers 








in charge can give you the latest information on the weather 
conditions for the night. 

What happens when you reach Havana? In the old days, 
yachts passing by Morro Castle were inevitably besieged by 
a half dozen piratical pilots. They mind their own business 
now and you have no need for one since the harbor is as 
easy to enter as any in the world. On your chart of Havana 
Harbor, you can easily find the yacht anchorage in the 
angle formed by the Muella San Francisco and the sea wall. 
Move well in and anchor in about 30 feet, good holding 
ground. The hoisting of your yellow “‘Q”’ flag indicates that 
you’re ready for boarding. If your yacht is over 40 tons, you 
must employ a yacht agent. The American Consulate 
recommends, and I have ample proof that his services are 
fair, Paul Siré, of Craven & Co., 7 Narciso Lopez Street. A 
cable sent from Key West will have him on board your ship 
when you anchor. 

If your yacht is less than 40 tons and you want either to 
save the agent’s fee or have the satisfaction of doing the job 
yourself, the following instructions will enter you without 
charge. Your first visitor will be the Port Doctor. He will ask 
for your Cuban bill of health and one copy of your crew list, 
Lista de Tripulantes. You are handed a paper known as 
Free Pratique, which means that, so far as the health author- 
ities are concerned, you are free to enter. There’s just about 
time to haul down the “‘Q”’ flag before an Inspector de Visita 
hops aboard. Out of the mass of papers you lay out on your 
cabin table he will choose: 1, The Free Pratique; 2, a Con- 
sular Dispatch from the Cuban Consul stating that you are 
not carrying passengers or cargo; 3, the original manifest and 
a copy which certifies that your yacht is in ballast (en 
lasire); 4, list of stores, a paper which you should prepare 
before leaving Key West, listing, in a general sort of way, 
what groceries you have on board (fill out an original and 
one copy); 5, your ship’s papers, which means your docu- 
ment or award of number. Out of all these, he picks up only 


The yacht anchorage of Havana is just below the bottom of the picture and to the left. El Morro is in the top, center 
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a copy of the manifest and a copy of the list of stores. 

This is the end of round one. The departure of the in- 
spector in his launch gives the cue to the dozen odd row 
boats whose grizzled owners have been paddling about in 
the background waiting for the proper moment to pounce 
upon you with their offerings of rum, marraccas, guava, 
vegetables, and souvenirs. The sales technique of Havana’s 
harbor hawkers has always been a source of wonderment to 
me. Why they should choose the very moment of your 
arrival to descend on you, when, they must know, you are 
tired from a long run, anxious to get your boat picked up and 
to row ashore, instead of waiting a few hours, is a problem 
for some psychologist to answer. After their first whirlwind 
visit, they disappear completely. 

There is no really good place to tie up a dinghy in Havana. 
We always land at the little dock with the sign Zona Naval, 
at the foot of Muella San Francisco. A good-natured police- 
man, who has a taste for American cigarettes, keeps his eye 
on our skiff but I know of no instance of anything ever 
being stolen either from a yacht or her tender in Havana 
Harbor. 

But your paper-distributing job has just begun. As your 
first stop, I suggest the office of the Cuban Tourist Com- 
mission, Prado 69, where you should ask for Mr. Carlos 
Cuartas or Commissioner E. L. Dardet. Mr. Cuartas has 
charge of entering yachts and will give you two letters, one 
stating that your vessel is used only for pleasure, the other 
requesting the Captain of the Port to allow you to be your 
own consignee. And at this point I should like to make it 
clear that, in case of any difficulty in entering or clearing 
your vessel, either Mr. Cuartas or Mr. Dardet should be 
notified immediately. They stressed that point when I had 
my last conversation with them and recently reiterated it by 
mail. This business of yachtsmen handling their own docu- 
ments is something new in Cuba and, until the various 

(Continued on page 212) 








“LONE WOLF” 


She was designed for Commodore Edgar T. 
Wolfe, of Columbus, Ohio, by John L. Hacker 
and built by the Fisher Boat Works, Inc., of 
Detroit. “‘Lone Wolf’ is 64’ O” in length over 
all, 15’ O” beam and 3’ 9” draft. Two 6-cylin- 
der, 165 hp. Gray Diesels, working through 
2:1 ratio ‘‘V” drives, give her a speed of 16 
miles per hour. The yacht's equipment is most 
modern and complete. 


“Lone Wolf’ was delivered to her owner in 
Detroit, cruising thence through Lake Erie and 
the New York State Barge Canal to the Hudson 
River and down to New York, thence to Florida. 


Miami will be her base this winter. 


Rosenfeld 
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This 22-foot plywood framed and planked cruiser makes from 25 to 30 miles per hour with 
60 to 80 horse power motors. The total weight of the boat is only about 2400 pounds 


PLYWOOD CONSTRUCTION FORGES AHEAD 


New Types of Construction Overcome Its Limitations and Influence All Design 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


SS than two years have passed since waterproof 
phenolic resin bonded plywood boats first 
made their appearance at the National Motor 
Boat Show, in New York. At that time, a 
couple of waterproof plywood rowing prams 
and a little sailing boat were tucked away. in a 
corner. As compared to other boats of their size, prices were 
low. They were examined, commented upon, and discussed 
by thousands of Show visitors. But, even though the name 
over the booth, Lawley, had been famous for over half a 
century as the builder of hundreds of the finest yachts in the 
country, 2 great majority scoffed at the idea of any type of 
plywood standing up in direct, constant contact with water. 
Not seoffing, but still uncertain, were many builders who, 
hardly daring to bring up the question with their customers, 
had been using waterproof plywood for bulkheads and other 
parts of the interiors of boats. 

Many of the scoffers of two years ago are waterproof 
plywood’s biggest boosters today and most of the new craft 
being turned out now use the material in one way or another. 
This former ‘‘from Missouri” attitude was quite logical, 
however, for up to that time many difficulties had resulted 
from the slightest contact with dampness and moisture, let 
alone water itself. Plywood had a bad reputation. 

But waterproof plywood had much to recommend it and 
within a year a majority of the boating public had made a 
complete about face and, instead of scoffing, was all for the 
new product. (Actually, it was not particularly new as 
waterproof plywood has been known to the industry for 
some six years and one manufacturer developed a water- 
proof glued plywood in 1914.) The little rowing and sailing 
prams built by several builders were a big factor in putting it 





over in 1938. Part of their success, the fact that they combine 
maximum carrying capacity with minimum length and thus 
are easily stowed aboard, really had nothing to do with 
waterproof plywood. But plywood was largely responsible 
for their being light, strong and inexpensive. The Lawley 
“15’s,”’ little V-bottom keel sloops with 3%’ waterproof 
plywood planking and 14” decks of the same material, were 
popular, too. They weighed about 150 pounds less than if 
they had been built of conventional materials. Herreshoff 
had begun to use plywood for decks on their famous 121%- 
footer and Nevins, M. M. Davis, Consolidated, Matthews 
and other well-known builders were using waterproof ply- 
wood in the interiors of yachts of all sizes. Arno Apel used it 
extensively in his famous racing hulls. 

When one of the large plywood companies took a booth 
at the Show last year, it was literally swamped with inter- 
ested, enthusiastic visitors. A boiling water test was pro- 
vided for the benefit of those still uncertain about the 
durability of phenolic resin bonded plywood but most of 
the visitors sought information on what the material would 
do, not what it wouldn’t do. They wanted all the details on 
how the crossed grains of alternate layers of wood provide 
great strength, both with and across the grain of the outside 
layers, how thoroughly it resists splitting, how expansion 
and contraction is all but eliminated, and how labor can be 
saved by planking boats with a few wide panels instead of 
many narrow ones. 

Last winter and in the early spring many plans of ply- 
wood boats appeared and in the short period of one year 
great enthusiasm for the possibilities of waterproof plywood 
had developed. In many ways it was overenthusiasm for, 
amidst the excitement and hullabaloo, it was easy to forget 
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that there are certain limitations in the usefulness of ply- 
wood and that there is. a definite technique which must be 
followed in building with it. The most important of these 
is the problem of compound curvature. The surface of the 
planking of most boats, either power or sail, is a succession 
of curves, from keel to sheer as well as from bow to stern. 
There’s hardly a square foot of surface through which a 
straight line can be passed in any direction. In boats of that 
type, plywood planking is “‘out.’’ Although 14”’ waterproof 
plywood can be bent without steaming to a radius of as 
little as 15’’, and 54” panels can be bent to a 48” radius, 
that is single curvature only. Once curved, the same sheet 
is practically inflexible in the other direction. Therefore, 
plywood sheets are not at present practical for planking on 
the great majority of boats over 25 feet in length in which 
there is so much compound curvature. 

- Another less important limitation lies in the fact that 
although plywood is tremendously strong (pound for 
pound, it is stronger than steel) and thus, as far as stress and 
strain of the whole hull structure is concerned, 
plywood planking could be thin and frames 
spaced far apart, the need of local strength to 
resist impact does not permit the use of mate- 
rial anywhere near the minimum. 

The greatest enthusiasts for the future of 
plywood boats early in 1938 were those who 
were designing their dream ships without con- 
sidering the compound curvature problem. 
With few exceptions, they were thinking only of 
conventional types and hull forms. 

However, in spite of the setback that many 
a dreamer received when he really started 
thinking the thing out or went to a designer 
with his ideas, the uses of plywood continued 
to grow during the past year. It has been used 
extensively in boats of all types from tiny 
614-foot prams to the luxurious 106-foot Diesel- 
powered Trouper, the largest American yacht 
of the year. In the latter, as in the 70-foot 





The new 18-foot Mercury, designed and built 
almost entirely of waterproof plywood by 
Ernest Nunes. Rounded chines and a conical 
bow effectively disguise her V-bottom hul! 
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Extreme left, waterproof ply- 
wood is being extensively 
used to save weight and gain 
strength in some racing hy- 
droplanes. This one is a prod- 
uct of the Hydro Runabout 
Company, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Left, plywood frames and 
planking in a 22-foot sloop 
designed by S. S$. Rabl 


Episode, designed and built by the Annapolis Yacht Yard, 
Inc., and Bismillah III and Lone Wolf, built by the Fisher 
Boat Works, waterproof plywood surfaced with fine mahog- 
anies and other rare decorative woods was used extensively. 
Vim, Harold 8. Vanderbilt’s all-conquering Twelve-Metre, 
used considerable waterproof plywood below decks to save 
weight. The bulkheads of the three yawls designed and built 
by Luders to Navy-approved specifications are of water- 
proof plywood. 

In Wisconsin, a Class C scow was built of this material 
and many yachts (such as Shuman’s Single-Handers, whose 
hulls have too much curvature to permit its use for plank- 
ing) turned to plywood to gain strength and rigidity and yet 
save weight in their decking. Fred C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales 
& Service, Inc., Philadelphia, designed a small, welded steel 
sloop and specified plywood decking and cabin top to be laid 
without canvas, to save weight high up above the center of 
gravity, just where he most needed to save it. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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She is owned by J. M. Richardson, of 
Cincinnati, and is a Chris-Craft motor 
yacht, 60’ O” in length over all, 14’ 0” 
beam and 3’ 6” draft. Two 8-cylinder 
Superior Diesels, developing 150 horse 
power each, give her a speed of 16 miles 
per hour. 


Above is “‘Marjon" and to the left are 
views of the well-equipped bridge and 
the guest stateroom. Below, left, is the 
owner’s stateroom, finished in ivory 
paint and bird’s-eye maple. The steps 
lead to the after cockpit. Lower right, 
the deckhouse is a light, cheerful room. 
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MOON OVER THE MANGROVES 


HE bottom sliding a fathom below us was 
hard white sand. Sea fans stood on it, and 
sponges shaped like bushel baskets; antler 
coral, like a spread of horns; a fish that 
rested on his forward fins and a curved tail 
and cocked an eye up at us but did not move. 

The warm breeze was quartering. I pulled off my shirt, 

hooked a bare knee over the tiller, looked at my sunburned 

toes. I thought: ‘Pretty good. Pretty damn good for 

January!” 

A week before I had lifted the winter cover of my own 
boat, crawled under it and paced around in the cabin while 
an oil heater raised the temperature from twenty-eight to 
thirty-eight. 

My wife and I were on a charter cruise, and the charter 
price of this sloop in Florida was forty dollars for two weeks. 
It was a piece of luck. We knew it was luck when, half a mile 
from the mooring in Coconut Grove, a bluefish flashed on 
the line astern. We owed the luck to Vivyan Hall who writes 
“Florida Trade Winds” and had found us this little ship. 

“Her name is Bahama Belle,’”’ he wrote. ‘‘She is Bahama 
built, about twenty feet, draws two, and is tight. There is a 
cabin and you can sleep somehow. Stove. No engine. The 
owner once cruised in her down to Key West and back.” 

We packed up and took the steamer from New York. We 





“were going down into the Keys as far as time allowed. 


On the last day of our cruise, being impressed with the 
roominess of the little Bahama Belle, her ability in a series of 
squalls and the general comfort we contrived on her, I took 
all her measurements. Her beam was just under six feet and 
her length wasn’t twenty, it was seventeen and a half. 

We arrived with two suitcases, two sea bags and three 
fishing rods and, when all this dunnage — and ourselves and 
three friends — was standing on the deck of the Bahama 
Belle and there was still room to make the dinghy painter 
fast, we knew the little ship was big enough. 

She was clean and shipshape. She caught the eye with a 
well-balanced look that made her seem larger than she was. 
But, when we looked into her cabin, we realized we were in 
for a new kind of cruising. 

“No bunks!” said the mate as if I were to blame. “‘ And 
no galley!’”’ This turned out to be the best possible arrange- 
ment. Likely, there are many small boats whose cabins are 
congested because the owner has felt the conventional need 
of a bunk on each side and then, seeing a spot big enough to 
close a jackknife in, has wedged in a place to cook. The Belle 
had no centerboard but a long shoal keel and so the cabin 
floor was clear. It was level and the size of a full bed. Two 
sleeping pads lay on it. When you sat on them, your head 
just cleared the roof. The sleeping pads would have made a 
hard roost but we had air mattresses with us. I never used 
to think much of them but that was because we blew them 
up like footballs. The best way is to inflate them enough 
so that if you sit on them you go right to the floor; then you 
stay just off the floor when you lie on them. With these under 
the sleeping pads, we had — mark it, owners of 35- and 40- 
foot cutters — a full size bed as comfortable as the best inner 
spring device at home and the best bed we’ve met on any 
boat. It is one of the wonders of the little Bahama Belle that 
we can’t figure out how to have a bed as good as that on our 
own 30-foot sloop. There isn’t room for it! 

At the foot of the bed, which was at the mast, we kept 
sea bags; a suitcase of shore-going clothes was stowed under 
the fore deck. The head of the bed was under the hatch slide 
and, just abaft this, against a semi-bulkhead beneath the 
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Old Cape Florida Lighthouse, discontinued since 
1878, still stands, although it has long been rickety 


tiny bridge deck were stowed all the pots and pans. Also 
a pistol, two flashlights, paper towels and toilet articles, 
camera and binoculars, a candle, fisn hooks and sinkers. You 
could find almost anything at the head of the bed; if you 
couldn’t find it there, you could reach out a leg and locate 
it at the foot. To the port side of the bed were a couple of 
racks for dishes; on both port and starboard sides of the bed 
were ranged sweaters, sneakers and slickers, sun hats, ete. 
Down in the little cabin we were all set for anything but 
company. 

The forward deck had a hatch in it and below it was a 
box full of lanterns, riding lights, etc., which we never used. 
A riding light might draw mosquitoes and we had picked a 
time when the moon was coming to the full. We hadn’t 
known it, but in Florida the moon comes up earlier and 
stays with you later. It is a bigger moon and rides through 
the sky right overhead and gives more light than this moon 
we have up here. It was easy to thread a line through the 
eye of a sinker on deck at night. 

On the forward deck, also, were two anchors, each with its 
coil of line, and even a fife rail at the foot of the mast. At one 
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“Bahama Belle’’ looks larger than her measurements would indicate. Right, our plywood dink and a channel marker 


side of the mast, was a three-gallon water cask and on.the 
opposite side we carried a glass-bottom bucket for admiring 
the life below. 

The after deck had a good trick, typically Bahaman. No 
nonsense about a watertight cockpit, which loses you all the 
storage space around and under it and sends water up 
through the scuppers when you heel. The Bahama Belle had 
a hatch through the deck and that was all — a hatch 18 by 
36 inches. You stood on flooring laid on the frames, and you 
stood there securely, with the coaming well above your knees 
to brace against. Your feet were surrounded by storage 
space forward and aft and on either side. We kept there, 
among other things, these items: three one-gallon jugs of 
water, a gallon of gasoline, a gallon of kerosene, a two- 
burner gasoline stove, a large box of grapefruit, oranges, 
tangerines, lemons and limes, a bucket, a big kettle we used 
for cooking crawfish, fish bait, sail ties, etc., and another 
box of fishing tackle. 

The cockpit hatch had a cover which we kept under the 
forward deck by day and replaced at night to keep the heavy 
dew from below. In really bad weather, with seas sweeping 
along the deck, the game would be to hook the hatch cover 
in place, sit or lie on top of it while steering, and trust to the 
bulwarks to keep you on the boat. 

The bulwarks deserve a note. If it seems I have described 
too much, it is because it beats me how we had so much ship 
in this small size; as a result, I developed a medium grudge 
against yacht designers. The bulwarks were five inches high 
all around. A strange height it seemed on such a small boat 
but not done at the expense of excessively high sides but of 
somewhat lower deck. It may be that the real purpose of the 
high bulwarks was to hold a deckload of coconuts and 
conchs; but we’re going to find it hard to get along now with- 
out five-inch bulwarks. The smaller the boat, the more com- 
fort they give. You can lay anything down anywhere and 
nothing ever goes overboard; you stand upright and walk 
around the tight wooden deck with assurance; with a walk- 
way beside the cabin of only ten inches, still, you travel it 
with more comfort and safety than a two-foot walk with a 
toe rail. 

It’s time we put her in motion and we can’t expect the 
good little ship to be fast. We won’t hold her too high, with 
her long, shoal keel. But in both of these things she did 
creditably — better than I expected. She felt her best with 
started sheets — she hummed along at about four knots. 

It’s better sailing down there, given your draft is shoal. 
It’s better because it’s winter; and in winter it is a wonderful 
thing to feel the sun soak into your bleached hide. The water 


is clearer by far and the colors are more intense, with all the 
jades and greens and blues and the yellow-greens and the 
yellow-reds of shoals. And the breezes — you jam your hat 
down tight on your head in a way you don’t, often enough, 
on the Sound. 

You go farther in a slower boat. We had a dead calm of 
half an hour in two weeks. When, at last, I got out ahead in 
the dinghy and started to tow, the breeze came in from an- 
other quarter. It ranged from northeasterly to southeasterly. 
A few times in the night, it came in northwesterly, to die 
again at the sunrise calm and steal in from the east. It would 
rise in strength to a whole sail breeze, stop somewhere short 
of the point of reefing, and stay steadily there for hours on 
end. It would drop again toward sunset, though not always. 

Perhaps we were fortunate. The weather was summer all 
day and cool at nights. We did all of our cooking 6n deck in 
the Bahama fashion and we used our slickers only one after- 
noon, during a parade of squalls. 

There are mosquitoes in the Keys. There are microscopic ~ 
ambassadors from hell called sand flies. Authorities say 
there are snakes in plenty but they must lie where the jungle 
is too thick for man for we saw none at all. But the mos- 
quitoes and the sand flies get out and about. We weren’t sure 
about this in advance but, wherever man may go, there are 
insects — and always the insects are glad to see him coming. 

So we had taken along some cheesecloth and a box of 
thumbtacks, and from the dime store a gun and a bottle of 
death. We slept in peace. The cheesecloth was tacked over 
the ports and a big square draped over the hatch; all of it 
was sprayed once before we turned in. People are too dis- 
mayed by the mention of mosquitoes in the Keys. I am 
mindful of the bumps on a friend who came back fram a 
Canadian canoe trip — they’re not that bad at their worst. 
We learned that if we anchored well offshore there were 
none at all, and in the daytime we were never bothered un- 
less we tried to go ashore. 

Going ashore was a problem. Though we went only 35 
miles below Miami, we were in primitive, never-settled 
country that belongs to birds and fish. We were pretty thor- 
oughly marooned on the boat. The rich, dark green of the 
mangroves may look from a distance like shade and haven. 
Pelicans and the long-necked snake birds sit on higher 
branches and, as you sail closer, ducks thrash out from 
among the roots and beat their way into the air. But the 
mangroves rise from a waist high tangle of roots — and the 
roots stand in water and mud. Where the land is dry, it is 
made of coquina, or coral rock. But this, too, is covered with 
a thorny jungle that is impenetrable, except where man has 
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to us than at the anglers’ club on Key Largo. Poking round the 
flats, often miles off the channel, we had not spoken to anyone for 
three days and here were cottages and lawns, banyan and ma- 
hogany trees, chairs under palms, cold beer and a good chef, and a 
road to walk on. It was a good thing that night, fishing at anchor 
in the moonlight, to hear the Filipino who had waited on our table 
come out on the dock and sit there singing to himself over a banjo. 
Previously, the only sounds after sundown had been the splash of 
a fish, the cough of a porpoise, the whee-ee of a screech owl in the 
mangroves and a fairly frequent bird that squawked like a hen 
seized by its neck on the roost. 

We sailed through Card Sound, across Cutter Bank, through 
Little Card Sound and down to the upper end of Barnes Sound. 
The channels through the banks, dredged cuts seven or eight feet 

(Continued on page 224) 


“All ashore that’s going ashore!”’ The edge of the mangrove swamp 


cleared a way. We located a few narrow, sandy beaches 
that looked, with their backing of dense tropical 
foliage, like something from the South Seas or the 
Caribbean. 

The mangroves have their interest, despite their 
inhospitality. They line the deeper channels of the 
creeks, where porpoises roll through with the tides. 
They stand in shoal water on the flats where the bone- 

‘fish swim. Here the water is only a few inches deep 
around the fringe of roots and the hot sun warms it 
and the bottom. Here small sharks love to lie and soak 
in the warmth. Prowling for hermit crabs for bait, I 
came close to stepping on a nurse shark, as I lifted my 
foot over a mangrove root. I tried for its tail with my 
hand and it moved lazily ahead of me. I walked after 
it, and it kept a mere yard ahead. It was only three 
feet long and we saw none longer than four — which 
isn’t much shark because a shark is half tail — and we 
saw no barracudas longer than eighteen inches. They 
also like to sun in the shallows but, when alarmed, 
they go like arrows. 

You cruise in a world made up of sea and sky be- 
cause the land is only scenery you cannot use. You feel 
the need of a good walk ashore. You come finally into 
a fishing camp. Civilization has never looked better 





An air view of the Keys near Miami. When seen from the water, the 
islands melt into each other and are difficult to identify. Lower left, 
“Bahama Belle’’ did her best sailing with started sheets and hummed 
along at four knots. Below, instead of a cockpit, there was a hatch 








“INNISFAIL” 


She was designed and built for Joseph M. Cudahy, of Chicago, by 
the Mathis Yacht Building Co., of Camden, N. J., and is typical of 
that yard’s modern Diesel cruisers. “Innisfail” is 90’ O” in length 
over all, 81’ 8”’ on the water line, 18’ O’’ beam ard 4’ 6” dratt. 


Above are views of the roomy quarterdeck under its standing roof 
and the combined living and dining room on deck, an apartment 13’ 
wide and 27’ long. At the right is the engine room with its two Su- 
perior Diesels. Fitted with 2:1 reduction gears and developing 170 
horse power each, these drive the yacht at a 14-mile pace. A 714 
-ilowatt generator is driven by a Buda Diesel. Below is the “Innisfail” 
herself, in full commission, making knots. 
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ENGINE INSTRUMENTS—HOW TO 


pressure gauge, etc., keep track of the pulse of a motor 

and should be observed intelligently. Some boats are 
fitted with a fine set of accurate instruments; others are 
sadly lacking. In all too many cases, unfortunately, the in- 
struments are regarded as dress up affairs more than real 
meters to be used as a check on the power plant. If a motor 
boat is equipped with a complete set of marine engine in- 
struments, her skipper is constantly aware of what is going 
on in the engine room and can care for and run his motor 
properly. 

The “super yacht,’’ with a modern marine engine and a 
complete outfit of instruments, would be equipped with the 
following: Tachometer; ammeter; oil pressure gauge; oil 
temperature gauge; two water temperature gauges; mani- 
fold vacuum gauge; fuel consumption meter; fuel level 
gauge for each tank; boat speedometer; clock. With an 
instrument board such as this, the engine would be under as 
close a check as are the engines of an air transport. 

There follows a description of each of the instruments 
and a discussion of how each works. 

TACHOMETER: An instrument coupled or attached to an 
engine which tells how fast the engine is turning. Almost 
without exception, tachometers indicate how fast the crank- 
shaft and flywheel are turning and usually read in revolu- 
tions per minute. 

‘A tachometer may be connected with its engine by a 
flexible cable, such as is used to drive automobile speed- 
ometers, or by electric wiring. The type driven by flexible 
cable works by a centrifugal weight or a magnetic field. 
The centrifugal type tachometer has two or three small 
weights which revolve around a shaft and tend to fly out- 
ward, away from the center of the shaft. As the weights 
are thrown outward, they pull a ring up on the shaft; the 
movement of the ring is transmitted to the hand of the 
instrument. 

The magnetic tachometer has a small magnet, rotated at 
driving cable speed. Set close to the magnet is a metal disc, 
free to rotate upon its axis for one revolution. As the magnet 
rotates, it tries to drag the disc around with it. The disc is 
directly connected to the hand on the dial; no levers or 
gears are needed to transmit the movement of the dise to 
the needle. 

Electric tachometers consist of three units: The syn- 
chronous electric drive, the synchronous motor and a 
conventional mechanical tachometer. The electric timing 
or impulse unit is attached to and driven by the engine. 


Fore instruments, the ammeter, tachometer, oil 





M. Rosenfeld 
The instrument board of a modern twin-scréw motor boat. Tachometer, 


ammeter, water temperature and oil pressure gauges are all in duplicate 
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USE THEM 


By 


CONRAD MILLER 


The ammeter, a most important 
part of an engine's electrical 
system, shows when the generator 
fails to work and the rate at 
which it charges. The device il- 
lustrated allows the yachtsman 
to check the charging rate of 
three separate storage batteries 


Four wires lead out of the engine driven synchronizing unit 
and connect to the electric motor unit which is attached 
to and drives the tachometer. The advantage of an elec- 
trically driven tachometer is that no mechanical drive need 
be run through the boat; instead, a simple set of wires is 
strung. A storage battery is used to power the instrument. 

A tachometer shows whether or not the engine is turning 
up properly, indicates overloading, shows the effect of vari- 
ous throttle positions upon engine speed, helps select a 
proper propeller and does many other useful things. When 
tuning up a motor, it will show the effects of changing the 
mixture strength, adjusting the ignition timing, setting the 
spark plug gaps, setting valve clearances, aligning the en- 
gine and so on, in all cases doing away with guesswork. 

AMMETER: The ammeter is a vitally important part of the 
electric system of any engine. It works on the principle of 
swinging and fixed magnetic fields. The more current that 
runs through, the heavier becomes the magnetic force 
acting upon a-movable element which is attached to the 
indicating hand. Almost all of the ammeters used with 
marine motors are double reading, showing either charge or 
discharge of the battery. 

An ammeter will show when the generator fails to work, 
charges at too low a rate, ‘‘cuts in” at low speed and when 
it is charging too fast. In engine tuning, it helps to trace 
trouble in the electrical system and facilitates timing the 
ignition breaker points. 

Om PressuRE GavuGeE: No pressure-lubricated engine 
should be without an oil pressure gauge. The gauge consists 
of a flexible, bent, hollow tube inside of which the oil is 
forced by the pressure in the lubricating system of the 
motor. The greater the pressure, the more the force of the 
oil tends to straighten the tube. The movement of the tube 
is transmitted to the indicating needle. 

The oil pressure gauge is connected to the engine by an oil 
line of small diameter so that the oil flow cannot be too 
rapid. A small tube is used because it acts as a damper on 
rapid fluctuation of pressure which would cause the needle 
to vibrate. 

Most engines have the pressure gauge tapped into the 
lubrication system at a point remote from the pressure 
pump so that it will warn of trouble at any point. 

Oi, AND WATER TEMPERATURE GAuGEs: The tempera- 
ture gauges are special thermometers having their dials 
remote from the oil and water which they test. The common 
type of temperature gauge is in basic form a pressure gauge, 
designed so that changes in temperature cause changes of 











An electric tachometer. Left, the dial with its 


synchronous motor; right, the electric drive unit 


pressure. A small metal vial is filled with a highly volatile 
liquid; the vial is sealed tightly but a copper pipe of small 
diameter is attached to one end and leads up to the instru- 
ment, where it is sealed to the bent tube of the pressure 
gauge. When installing one of these gauges, to serve either 
oil or water, the metal tube leading from the vial to the 
gauge must not be cut or sharply bent. 

ManiroLtp Vacuum GavuaGe: Few yachts have this im- 
portant little gauge and yet it can do more toward showing 
up an engine’s troubles and actual condition than all the 
rest of the instruments put together. It can indicate sticking 
valves, late ignition timing, bad valve timing, improper 
mixture, missing, bad valve clearance, cause for rough 
idling, weak valve springs and as many engine troubles as 
can affect the flow of mixture to the cylinders or its burning. 

The internal ‘‘works” are the same as those in a pressure 
gauge except that the action is reversed and the gauge shows 
lack of pressure, 7.e., any pressure which is less than that of 
the atmosphere. A vacuum gauge designed for gasoline en- 
gine work reads in inches of mercury, from 1 to 30 inches. Of 
all the instruments, it is the easiest to install. A single rubber 
hose is led from the instrument to a tap in the inlet manifold. 
That is all. If the gauge needle vibrates too much when the 
engine runs normally, the diameter of the hose should be 
decreased. Pinching the hose with an adjustable screw 
pinch cock at one point will do the trick. When a gauge is 
functioning properly and attached to a smooth running 
engine, it should have a perfectly steady hand but should 
respond to the slightest change of throttle, speed or load. 

Boat SPEEDOMETER: Boat speedometers are coming more 
and more into use. Most of them consist of a unit attached 
to the inside of the hull with a projection into the water. 
Out of this unit run pipes or tubes which go up to the in- 
strument. The speedometer unit itself is a small, accurate, 
fully calibrated pressure gauge containing two bent tubes 
so that each cancels out any error of the other. 

Another type has a small tube projecting through the 
planking into the water. This tube is piped to a direct read- 
ing speedometer located on the instrument board. 

As a help in explaining the use of a complete instrument 
board, let it be assumed that the readings are as follows 
just a few seconds after the engine has been started and is 
running easily: 


0 Orr pre ere 850 r.p.m. 

I LG Bb 64 se ssa ved ak 16 amps. charge. 

Oil pressure gauge................... 60 lbs. per sq. inch. 

Oil temperature gauge............... “On the pin” (no reading yet). 
Water temperature gauges........... “On the pin” (no reading yet). 
Manifold vacuum gauge............. 18 inches of mercury. 

Fuel consumption meter.............. 75 gallons per hour. 


After the engine has run easily for ten minutes and has 
warmed up to full running temperature, the gauges would 
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read as follows while the throttle remains open the same 
amount: 


ES .. ea ys op ae eae eae aes 875 r.p.m. (up 25). 

REPT Ramee rate coe GN aera 14 amps. charge (down 2). 
Oil pressure gauge............. Beuite we 50 Ibs. sq. in. (down 10). 

Oil temperature gauge................. 165° Fahr. (up). 

Water temperature gauge.............. 150° Fahr. (up). 

Manifold vacuum gauge............... 19 inches of mercury (up 1). 
Fuel consumption meter................ 75 gallons per hour. 


The reasons for these changes are all related. The ta- 
chometer shows an increase of speed with no further opening 
of the throttle as the engine warms because the oil becomes 
less viscous with heat. With the oil thinner, the engine ro- 
tates more easily and thus picks up speed. 

The ammeter usually shows a slight drop as the engine 
heats up because the heat of the engine and the heat pro- 
duced within the generator itself increases the electric 
resistance of the field windings and wiring and thus lowers - 
the output. When the ammeter shows a drop of from 2 to 4 
amperes as the engine heats up, everything is in order. 
Should the drop be much more than normal, the ammeter is 
warning of trouble and the electric system should be given 
attention. 

The drop in oil pressure, which the oil pressure gauge 
shows as the engine heats up, 
is perfectly normal and is due to 
a decrease of viscosity of the 
lubricating oil. With lessened 
viscosity, the oil offers less re- 
sistance, runs with less friction 
and with less forcing so that the 
pressure drops but rapid oil 
circulation is still maintained. 
The skipper will soon learn the 
ometer with the small strut} gmount of drop normal to his 

projecting through the hull — engine. As long as the decrease 

in pressure does not exceed this 

normal drop, everything is in 

order. A more than normal drop 

is an indication of trouble and 
its cause should be traced. 

A sudden drop of the oil pres- 
sure gauge to zero as the engine 
is running is reason to stop the 
motor instantly as this is a 
warning of real trouble. It 
means that the pressure pump 
has failed or an oil line has 
broken and the’bearings are not 
being lubricated; running under 
The mechanism of a centrifugal such conditions would ruin the 
tachometer. The weights near engine in short order. 
the top fly out when the shaft If the oil pressure gauge wav- 
revolves and actuate the hand ers and shows pressure by 

on this ate spurts and starts, it means that 
the oil is low in the sump or else 
some part of the lubricating system is malfunctioning. If a 
“thin” grade of oil is used, the pressure gauge will usually 
read lower than if a viscous lubricant is employed. On the 
other hand, if the gauge goes up until excessive pressure is 
constantly maintained, it means that the pressure relief 
valve has stuck and is holding high pressure in the system. 
When this happens, if it is not convenient to stop and clear 
the valve, the engine may be kept running but the pressure 
gauge should be watched closely for a sudden drop to zero, 
an indication that the high pressure has put the oiling 
system out of commission. 
The oil and water temperature gauges ‘‘climb,”’ of course, 
(Continued on page 230) 


The strut assembly of a speed- 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ICE BOAT DESIGN 


By 
FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


Author of ‘‘ Wings on the Ice” 


enough of the fundamental principles of ice boat design 
to enable a person who possesses a reasonable amount 
of ingenuity and craftsmanship to build an ice boat which 
will give a satisfactory performance. 
In considering the design of an ice boat, there are four 
major factors which should influence the plans: 


Tex object of this article is to present, in a limited space, 


1. A well-designed ice boat will be fast. Speeds of 100 miles 
an hour have been made with modern ice craft in a good 
breeze. 

2. When sailing an ice boat, sheets are always trimmed 
comparatively flat, no matter what the relationship of 
the course to the direction of the true wind. Hence, while 
hull stresses are high if the wind is strong, the location 
and direction of the stresses set up are comparatively 


stable, which is not the case when sailing a boat on the ~ 


water. 

3. The three major elements operating to retard the speed 
of an ice boat are: wind resistance, weight and the friction 
between the runners and the surface of the ice. On 
smooth, hard ice, friction is a negligible quantity but on 
rough ice or ice covered with snow, it is serious. This fact 
suggests the advisability of using different types of 
runners for different ice conditions. 

4. Speed, of prime interest to most ice yachtsmen, depends 
to a large extent on lightness, design and placing of 
runners and runner plank, elimination of wind resistance, 
and design of sail plan and cut of sails. Of these, the last 
is probably the most important factor — and the most 
controversial. 


The high speed of an ice boat requires simplicity of design, 
so that the boat can be controlled with a minimum of effort 
on the part of the helmsman. This applies particularly to 
steering gear and the arrangement of running rigging, 
which should not only be simple but strong. Another im- 
portant point is to design and place the runners, and 


Photos by Rosenfeld 








Top, ‘‘hiking’”’ (heeling over) in a front-steerer at high speed in a 
good breeze. Above, a well shaped and efficient steering runner. 
Note spring on rudder post to take shock. Right, details of runner 
and runner plank, showing method for connecting stay. Extreme 
right, the framing for the hull of a three-runner front-steerer 
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distribute the weights, 

We so that the runners will 
maintain a firm grip 
on the ice. 

The greatest hull stress 
is caused by the thrust 
of the foot of the mast 
against the hull. 
Strength of hull is, 
therefore, of the first 
importance. The _ re- 
quirements vary some- 
what for different types 
of ice boat design, as 
will be explained later. 

The two types of ice 
boat in most common 
use are the three-run- 
ner ‘‘stern-steerer,’’ and 
the three-runner “front- 
steerer.”’ The four-run- 
ner boat, a more recent 
development, is, however, gaining in popularity. 

Of the three-runner types, each has certain advantages 
and disadvantages, and there are staunch advocates of each. 
In general, the “‘front-steerer” has proved faster and seems 
to take a firmer grip on the ice but it has an annoying 
tendency to capsize; and a capsize at speed in a “front- 
steerer”’ may prove disastrous. In a capsize, the head of the 
mast is thrown forward, with the possibility of crumpling, 
and the hull is apt to crash on top of the helmsman. 

The ‘‘stern-steerer’’ is usually less dangerous in a capsize, 
as the masthead swings aft, the wind is spilled from the sail 
and, when the mast approaches the ice, the sail acts like a 
parachute, easing the boat over. At the same time, the posi- 
tion taken by the front runner causes it to dig its heel into 
the ice, slowing the boat down. On the other hand, the stern 
steerer has a strong tendency to “flicker,” that is, for the 
steering runner to lose its grip on the ice, which causes the 
boat to spin around — sometimes several times with alarm- 
ing rapidity — and may either deposit the helmsman on the 
ice or crash into other boats or obstructions. 

The four-runner boat (either steering by the stern, by the 
bow or by all four runners coupled together) was developed 
to overcome the disadvantages of the other types and 
appears to have done so to a great extent. Evidence as to its 
relative speed, in comparison with the three-runner ‘‘front- 
steerer,”’ is not yet conclusive. 

I shall not take up space here to discuss the reasons for 
these varying characteristics. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to know that they exist and they are mentioned to assist 
you in determining which type of craft you want. Of the 
three types, the simplest and cheapest to build is the three- 
runner stern-steerer; and for that reason the profile and sail 
plan of a small stern-steerer, designed by Chester A. 
Nedwidek, are shown here. She is about as small a boat as 
will give satisfactory performance, is easy to build, and the 
cost of materials, exclusive of sails, should not exceed 
$30.00.* 

While the relation between the important dimensions of 
ice boats varies somewhat, it is not difficult to establish a 
general relationship between the three important dimen- 
sions: length of hull, distance between runners, and the 
location of the runner plank. A diagram showing this 
relationship is given here, using length of hull as the measur- 
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Relative dimensions of typical ice boats. 





(See text for interpretation of lettering) 


* The details for actually building this, or other ice boats, are beyond the 
scope of a single article. Full specifications, plans and details of this par- 
ticular ice boat may be found in the author’s book, ‘‘Wings on the Ice,’’ 
and other plans are available from this and other sources. [Ed.] 
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ing stick. Based on that diagram, if you are building a 
front-steerer with an 18-foot hull; you would be safe in 
having a runner cut 18 X 0.65, or 11.7 feet, between runners; 
and you would locate the center of the runner plank by 
measuring 0.8 X 18, or 14.4 feet, from the steering end of the 
boat. 

Actually, the hull length should be determined in relation 
to the sail area to be carried under average conditions. In 
practice, the relation of hull length to sail area in two pop- 
ular racing classes, is as follows: 


Type Sail Area Hull Length (A) 

Front-steerer (semi-streamlined, built up 75 sq. ft. 16’ to 18’ 
hull) (Class E) 

Stern-steerer (skeleton type hull) 14’ to 16’ 

Four-runner boat “ 14’ to 16’ 

Front-steerer (as above) 175 sq. ft. 22’ to 24’ 
(Class C) 

Stern-steerer (as above) " 20’ to 22’ 

Four-runner boat 7" 20’ to 22’ 


As the Marconi rig is coming into general use on ice boats, 
we shall consider that rig only. For that type of rig, height of 
mast for front-steerers is usually about the same as hull 
length; for stern-steerers, 114 times the hull length; for 
four-runner boats (still experimental), from 114 to 14 times 
the hull length. 

The best rig for stern-steerers is generally conceded, in 
this country, to be the sloop rig; for front-steerers and four- 
runner boats, the cat rig is usual. 

The following detailed dimensions and material list for 
an 18-foot, Class E (75 sq. ft. sail area), three-runner front- 
steerer, will give a 
fairly accurate idea of 


the design of this type. —| | eee 


DIMENSIONS | 

Hull length, 18’. | 
Center line of runner 
plank, 14’ 6” from | 
steering end. Runner 















































cut 11’ 6”. Runner ‘ 
plank, over all, 12’ long 
by 10” wide. Mast, 18’, ¢, 
with 3’ rake, adjusta- | : 
ble by shortening or | mie 
lengthening shrouds, | fo 
foot of mast pivoted on / ty 
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Above, an eco- 
nomical and easily 
constructed stern- 
steerer. Left, a four- 
runner boat designed 
by Walter D. Beau- 
vais. The hull is 
| built up of plywood, 
lai Se ee ‘ [ as is common in 


three-runner _ front- 
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NCE upon a time there was a race committee 
for whom life was just a happy dream. Their 
club gave them every support they could ask 
for, financial, moral and spiritual, and indi- 
cated in various ways that it appreciated all 
they were doing for the club and the sport. 
So did all the sailors who raced in their regattas. They 
never criticized the committee, always brought their circu- 
lars, asked no unnecessary questions, never complained 
when things went wrong or questioned the committee’s 
judgment or intelligence, no matter what happened, and 
always said ‘‘ Thanks for a nice race,” when they crossed the 
finish line. There was a waiting list of a hundred club mem- 
bers, all anxious to get appointed to the race committee, 
and once they got on they were so happy they never quit — 
you had to shoot ’em. 

“BOY! Bring Mr. Taylor another pipe of opium.” 

I’m sorry I never got to ship with that committee. In the 
past dozen years, I’ve spent hundreds of days afloat with 
other committees — a lot of pleasant days; some devilish 
unpleasant days. They were all days of hard work for the 
committee, most of whom would have preferred to be some- 
where else — sailing, for instance — and I never heard of a 
committee whose labors were appreciated or who got the 
codperation from club or racing fleet that it deserved. 

The average racing man looks upon race committees as a 
necessary evil — which is one point on which he and the 
committee generally agree. The racing man believes the 
committee to be a group of mental defectives who are 





The committee boat should allow the officials plenty of working space and have proper gear with which to handle signals 


GIVE THE RACE COMMITTEE A BREAK! 


By 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 
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privileged to sit at ease aboard palatial committee boats, 
sipping highballs and amusing themselves by annoying and 
confounding the racing men in every possible way. Later, 
I'll tell you what race committees think of the average sailor. 

Committees whose clubs run but one or two races a year 
get a certain amount of satisfaction out of their ‘‘commit- 
teeing’’ but when a club runs ten or twenty or thirty races ina 
season, it becomes a job — a monotonous job that eats up 
week-ends and vacation time and even time that a man has 
to steal from his business. Just try to recruit a race commit- 
tee for your club some day and listen to the alibis with 
which the men you want — especially the racing men who 
will do most of the grousing later — wiggle out of accepting 
the honor. And no wonder, for it’s a thankless job, generally, 
and a job which neither the clubs nor the racing men, as a 
rule, help to make as easy or as pleasant as they could. 

Long before the covers are off in the spring, the chairman 
is on the job, lining up his committee members and his racing 
dates; finding out which classes will be active next year and 
which should be started in what order to insure a minimum 
of interference between classes. No matter how carefully he 
plans, one class will sail through another under certain 
weather conditions —and then both classes will howl. 
Schedule two classes to start on one gun and both are in- 
sulted; give every possible class a separate gun and you de- 
lay the small boats until too late. 

Then there are the courses. The committeeman knows his 
local waters and weather but the government may fool him 
by moving buoys around during the winter; the weather 
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man may confound him by providing wind from non-pre- 
vailing directions on all race days. If he locates his starting 
point handy to his own club, visitors from distant clubs 
complain; if he moves it farther away, to a central location, 
his own members bellyache. If he uses government buoys for 
all turning marks — the easy way — the skippers complain 
of leeward starts and too little windward work. If he takes 
the trouble to set out special marks to remedy this, the kicks 
come that the buoys are hard to find or out of position. If he 
uses the same courses year after year, there are murmurs 


about monotony; if he tries something new and original, a 


how! arises that the courses and instructions are too difficult 
to follow. The racing man expects the race circular to tell 
him practically everything he ought to know for himself; 
if they’re in words of more than one syllable, he can’t under- 
stand them. 

When the chairman has published a circular that will do 
everything but handle light sails for the skipper, and mailed 
it to every boat owner in his district, he finds that it was all 
waste effort. Half the skippers forget to bring their circulars, 
the other half won’t bother to read ’em. Some were left at 
home or in the office. One young skipper, who asked for a 
circular at the start of every Long Island Sound regatta, 
finally admitted he was pasting all those that were mailed to 
him in his scrap book. Another man, I am sure, is in the 
waste-paper business. Race committee members from other 
clubs are among the worst circular-forgetters. So, as soon as 
the committee boat gets out there, up comes a procession of 
boats, demanding circulars. It takes all of one committee 
member’s time to hand them out; adds to the general con- 
fusion during one of the committee’s busiest periods, just 
before and during the starts; and frequently boats coming 
up for circulars get in the way of other boats that are start- 
ing. Doubtless there are occasionally legitimate reasons for 
having to hail the committee boat for a circular but it 








Rosenfeld 
No matter how many have been mailed, there is always a procession of 
boats demanding circulars — just when the committee is busy 


Right. Decks wet and spray flying, "Nedumo” drives into it with 
everything humming. From a photograph by Morris Rosenfeld 
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doesn’t seem a great deal to ask that, if a circular is mailed 
to you, you bring it along to the race and refrain from losing 
it overboard on the way out. 

Nor, for that matter, is it asking too much that, having 
brought the circular, you glance at it, at least briefly. Every 
committee boat is bombarded by hails of: ‘‘What time is 
it?” ‘“‘When do we start?” ‘‘What’s the course?” ‘‘ What 
does that signal mean?” and so on. Answers to all the ques- 
tions are in the circular. Most of them are in black and 
white or even (in the case of visual signals) in full color. As 
for the time, even a feeble intellect ought to be able to tell 
what time the committee thinks it is by observing what 
signals are up and what classes are starting, and to set his 
watch by the gun. If racing men would think for themselves 
as far as possible, it wouldn’t be necessary to adopt the rule 
some committees have: ‘‘No hails answered from the 
committee boat.” 

Knowing all this from long and bitter experience, the 
chairman, nevertheless, edits and publishes his circular, 
hoping against hope that at least a few skippers have learned 
to read since last year. Then, as race day approaches, comes 
his great trial of humility. He has to borrow a committee 
boat. There are, of course, a few prosperous clubs which 
either maintain or hire adequate committee boats. There are 
even fewer so fortunate as to possess members who have 
adequate boats that they are always willing to lend to the 
cause. However, the club treasurer never smiles when he 
gets the charter bills and members sometimes do want to 
use their own boats. So, as a rule, the chairman, hat in hand 
and knees slightly bent to be ready for either a quick geta- 
way or a grateful bow, spends a week or two going around 
beseeching boat-owning members more or less in this man- 
ner: “Kind sir, the dear old Skunk Crick Yacht Club ad- 
mires you as a prince of good fellows and its most distin- 
guished member, and, please, may we use your splendid 
yacht as our committee boat next Saturday?” 

To which the owner usually replies: ‘‘ Phooey. I am going 
on a cruise.” Or: “I’m planning to have my decks varnished 
Saturday.”” Or, maybe: ‘Listen, pirate, last time I was 
sucker enough to let you use my boat some half-baked 
racing skipper rammed her and stove in two planks.” 

If the committeeman has enough patience, and the club 
has enough boat-owning members, sooner or later a boat is 
found. She may even be a suitable boat, but I have worked 
on some strange committee boats. I have helped pump them 
— once for my life and several times to keep my feet dry. I 
have hauled up miles and miles of anchor rode because boats 
dragged out of position owing to inadequate ground tackle. 
I have known a professional skipper to refuse to move the 
boat because it was too much trouble. I have towed broken- 
down committee boats to the starting line, and been towed 
there in others. I have set signals on gear that wouldn’t 
raise them above the level of the committee’s heads. I once 
tried to get out to a starting line in a boat that didn’t have 
power enough to buck an easterly and get us there. I have 
been stuck out for hours after the race because the engine 
wouldn’t start. I have worked on small boats so crowded 
there wasn’t room to stand up straight. I have been aboard 
committee boats in which the owner insisted on taking his 
guests for a ride after the last class started and neglected to 
get back in time for the first finishes. I have had a lot of 
other harrowing experiences — and so have all other com- 
mitteemen. 

The least any club can do, in justice to its committee, its 
own prestige and the racing men who are its guests for the 
day, is to provide a decent committee boat. She need not be 
palatial but she should be big enough so that the officials can 
work without standing on each other’s shoulders; and so that 

(Continued on page 208) 
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This twin-screw yacht was designed and built by Henry C. 
Grebe & Co., Inc., for R. E. Crummer Co., of Orlando, 
Florida. Her home port will be Miami. “‘Recco III” is 57’ 6” 
in length over all, 13’ 9’ beam and 3’ 9” draft. She is 
double planked, with mahogany, and construction is husky. 
All exterior joinerwork is of African mahogany and decks 
are of teak. She is equipped for fishing, the large cockpit aft 
being fitted with fishing chairs, fish and bait boxes, etc. All 
controls are led to the flying bridge atop the cabin trunk 
abaft the deckhouse. 


The power plant is a pair of Cummins Diesel engines which 
develop 130 horse power each and drive the yacht at a 
16-mile pace. 

Above is a corner of the owner’s double stateroom and to 
the left is ““Recco Ill” herself, reeling off the knots. The plans 
show the yacht’s appearance and the interior layout. 
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“Jersey Lightning”’ trolling off Bimini. Designed for big game fishing, she has 
full topside controls, twin engines, roomy fishing cockpit, outriggers, etc. 


BOAT HANDLING HELPS THE ANGLER 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


—ISHERMEN know that landing game fish on 
comparatively light tackle with any marked 
degree of regularity is not a one-man proposi- 
tion in which the angler’s skill is the sole 
determining factor. Many successful anglers 
who have become keen students of the many 
phases of the sport place fully as much 
emphasis on the proper handling of the boat as on the 
correct use of the tackle. Which of the two is the more im- 
portant does not concern us here but, if boat maneuvering 
is rated on a par with angling skill by many leading fisher- 
men, boat owners even mildly interested in the sport should 
understand thoroughly the part played by the man at the 
controls. 

Other elements which assume major importance are: boat, 
mate, tackle and luck. For this discussion of boat tactics 
when playing a game fish on light tackle, let us assume that 
we —an angler and a boatman —are aboard the ideal 
fishing boat, that we have a perfect mate and are equipped 
with the last word in tackle. 

Our ideal boat promptly answers either right or left 
rudder when in reverse. The position of the topside controls 





of the twin motors affords the helmsman an unobstructed 
view of the fighting chair in the open cockpit. The chair 
swings through 270° without jamming the fishing rod 
against a stanchion and further allows the rod to be held 
horizontally without hitting the gunwale when a deep fish 
is directly under the boat. 

The perfect mate’s skill in handling a leader wire and 
tail-roping or gaffing a wild fish is the envy of the water- 
front. When he goes into action against attacking sharks, 
the odds on saving the fish soar from rock bottom to better 
than even. 

The tackle is perfectly balanced from butt-cap to hook. 
Our only remaining problem is to agree on the meaning of 
“comparatively light tackle for game fish.”’ Since we are 
considering only balanced tackle, the equation can be re- 
duced to line size: fish. Thus, 6-thread line: Atlantic sailfish ; 
9-thread: Atlantic white marlin, Pacific sailfish and striped 
marlin off California and Mexico, small school tuna; 24- 
thread: broadbill swordfish, Atlantic blue marlin and 
Pacific black marlin, large tuna from New Jersey to Nova 
Scotia; 36-thread: tuna in the Bahamas. 

A novice is apt to attribute to “luck” every loss of a game 








The result of teamwork between angler and boatman, a 462-pound tuna taken off Cat Cay 


fish. True, luck plays a big part in this sport but nine times 
out of ten the loss can be chalked up to some definite cause. 
Suppose, for example, the leader parts when taking a 
gréen fish at the boat. Maybe too much strain was put on 
it when the fish sheered off broadside to the moving boat. 
Perhaps it was too light — unbalanced tackle — for the 
fishing in question. Possibly it had kinked in previous use 
and should have been discarded. Luck has no hand in such 
losses. A kink in the wire may occur when a spent fish heads 
for the bottom and becomes tailed up in the leader. If angler 
or boatman could have prevented that dying plunge, there 
might not have been a kink to contend with; in that case 
the loss cannot be considered purely a matter of luck. On 
the other hand, if a big fish bores away in a streaking power 
dive during the early stages of the fight and a leader kink 
develops simultaneously, the loss comes under the heading 
of luck. 

When a cruiser docks time after time with a fish flag 
fluttering aloft and light outfits in the rod holders, team- 
work between the fisherman and skipper is undoubtedly 
the answer. One of the pair must act as the captain of the 
team and assume the responsibility of codrdinating the 
action of the various elements into an effective unit. The 
man topside is in a better position to see the whole picture; 
he should be the captain. 

Running the whole show from the fishing chair rarely 
proves even moderately successful over a period of time. 
A few men do this because they lack confidence in others 
and will not allow even an experienced guide to have a free 
hand with the maneuvering of the boat while they give un- 
divided attention to the tackle. More often, however, it is a 
case of necessity. Some owners of open sea skiffs or small 
cabin boats cannot afford a competent fishing guide or 
captain. Others find it impractical, especially if they are 
able to go offshore only on infrequent week-ends or during 


short vacations. It is difficult to pick up an experienced 
boatman on a part time basis on short notice. A friend, 
possibly only a step removed from an absolute landlubber, 
is usually invited along to share in the sport. Furthermore, 
many men enjoy skippering their own boats on vacation 
cruises. Under these circumstances, there is no alternative 
to directing the fight from the chair while the wife or fishing 
crony handles the controls. Whether you take your fishing 
this way or under the counsel and direction of a topnotch 
fishing guide, you will get greater enjoyment out of the 
sport if you know how to maneuver your boat when a 
frenzied marlin explodes from the water at the end of your 
line or a stubborn tuna bores deeper and deeper. 

When anyone aboard sights a distant broadbill clipping 
along on the surface or a marlin surging through a school of 
small dolphin, the boatman goes into play ahead of the 
angler, even. Incorrect presentation of the bait may settle 
the fish for good. An outrigger bait skips along in an entirely 
different manner when a boat is driving into a short chop 
than when easing down sea or trolling on a quartering sea. 
Sometimes, a guide can induce a finicky marlin to strike by 
changing course and thus smoothing out the jerky action of 
a head-sea bait to which the marlin first rose but refused to 
rush. The change must be made promptly or the marlin 
will settle. It must be executed without allowing the bait 
to stall temporarily. Slight acceleration will offset stalling 
if the bait is pulled across the inside of the turn. At times, 
it is necessary to speed up a little to incite a billfish to strike 
when it rises to a bait in a flat calm but shows no further 
interest in it. 

Several courses are open to the captain at the moment 
of the strike, depending upon the kind of fish that strikes, 
the manner in which it takes the bait and the type of bait. 
A 400-pound tuna, smashing a four-ounce feather towed 
close astern at comparatively high speed directly from the 
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rod tip with a stiff striking drag on the reel, obviously re- 
quires certain tactics. A small blue marlin, easing up to a 
four-pound mackerel bait trolled slowly from an outrigger 
with a big loop in the line between rod tip and clothespin, 
must be handled differently. In the space of one article, we 
are limited to a brief discussion of a few of the many pos- 
sibilities. 

First, consider the tuna strike. There is always the pos- 
sibility that a bluefin, swimming straight up the wake and 
lunging towards the stern in taking the lure, will settle a 
few yards below the surface and keep right on coming toward 
the boat in its instinctive desire to stay with the school in 
which it is traveling. This happens occasionally in the Ba- 
hamas when trolling in the same direction as and just ahead 
of a migrating school. The boatman must immediately pull 
off the line of flight at high speed. The boat is then in an 
ideal following position, if the turn is not too sharp and the 
fish continues in that direction for any great distance. 

The tuna is more apt to swerve into the lure from a quar- 
tering angle and streak off abeam or astern when the barb 
sinks into its jaw. In an easy seaway, the guide’s cue is to 
jam the controls into reverse, to check the boat’s forward 


A wild blue marlin going into 
a flurry a moment after he had 
taken the bait. Seamanship 
and angling skill are both 
needed to whip such a fish 


The fight is on! There's a big 
fish on the other end of the 
line. The angler’s strength and 
skill will both be taxed and the 
skipper must be alert during 
every second of the battle 
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motion, the instant he ascertains the direction of this 
initial run so as to lose the least possible amount of line. The 
direction, speed and length of the run determine whether 
he marks time, backs down the line under easy or full 
reverse, or turns and follows the fish. In a sloppy sea, in 
which fast reversing throws heavy sheets of water over the 
transom when backing into it, the captain’s best bet is to 
turn immediately and thus be ready to follow at a pace 
dictated by the fish. 

The turn to follow a fish should be made long before an 
acute need for it develops because line continues to run 
off the spool during the maneuver. Merely gunning one 
motor and driving the boat around in a wide sweep is not 
satisfactory. It pulls many unnecessary yards of line off 
the reel and lays that line out in the water in a wide loop. 
A quick 180° pivot turn, within a boat length, is far better. 
Wheel hard over, outside motor ahead and inside motor 
astern at slightly higher r.p.m. does this. It is often possible 
to lose even less line immediately after a bluefin strikes by 
promptly backing into a position for a 90° pivot instead of 
merely checking the boat’s headway and subsequently 
making a 180° turn. Suppose, for example, the fish speeds 





off the port quarter and both motors are thrown into reverse 
to stop the boat. Continued reversing with right rudder and 
advanced throttles will quickly kick the stern further off 
the angle of the tuna’s flight until !t is nearly abeam. At 
this time, hard left rudder, accompanied by a shift to ahead 
on the starboard motor, will then spin the boat into the 
desired position to run down the fishing line. 

Under the same circumstances, continued reversing with 
left rudder will pull the stern over so that the boat can be 
backed straight down the line of flight. The captain of a 
40-footer capable of backing fast usually employs the 
latter method while the boatman on a quick-handling 
30-foot boat prefers the former maneuver. 

Running down a fish (carefully following a surface line to 
assist in retrieving valuable yardage with a minimum of 
effort) rarely puts the boatman in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of having the fishing line under the bow. That is more 
apt to happen when a breaching fish out on the beam dives, 
races back towards the stalled boat and then surfaces again 
on the other side. There is one quick way out of this predic- 
ament if the keel is clean. Suppose the worried angler is 
facing to starboard and the line slants down under the bow 
as the fish winds up on the port side. If the fisherman in- 
stantly reduces the drag to a few ounces, a simple boat 
pivot to port will clear the line as it streams off the reel. 
If the line lies dead, increased throttle on the port (revers- 
ing) motor will cause a backing movement during the spin. 

(Continued on page 227) : 
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CLEARING THE MEXICAN WAY 


Each Port and Each Official Seems to Have a Different Set of Rules 


By CHARLES W. KING 


NY yachtsman can tell you where you should carry 

A your dinghy, why you should or should not have a 

loose-footed jib, how to mix paint or what to do in 

case of a storm. In fact, all of them will — whether you ask 
them or not. 

But, when you are going on a foreign cruise, all are 
strangely silent on the matter of clearing your ship. This, 
it seems, is left to trial and error, with an overwhelming 
portion of the latter. Especially in Mexico, where new rules 
and new fines are concocted as quickly and carelessly as a 
night club highball; where august port officials pore over 
maritime law books predating the Pancho Villa era and then 
pompously assess a fine in direct proportion to what they 
think you can pay. 

Of course, the wealthy yachtsman simply employs a 
broker and forgets the problem. At least, he strives to forget 
it. But, each time he reaches for an appetizer or a cigarette, 
he finds the broker has stuffed a pen in his hand and is re- 
questing signatures and a considerable number of pesos. 

Ship’s papers in hand, the less affluent cruising man tears 
inte the problem for himself and, for the duration of his stay 
in Mexico, must employ all of the wits and persuasiveness at 
his command. He argues, cajoles, laughs, connives and pays 
his way along the coast and, when it is all over, realizes he 
has had about as much amusement in clearing the boat as 
he has had in sailing her. He learns that flattery is the best 
ointment, that one can’t hurry a Mexican and that even a 
barefooted port captain with the seat of his dungarees 
hanging out regards himself as one of the more important 
officials of that fair land. The worst thing he can do is to 
demand his rights as an American citizen. 

Even in the most insignificant, mosquito infested port, the 
port captain is accustomed to having a subaltern stand by 
to apply the blotter smartly to his signature and to turn the 
pages in quest of another dotted line. In applying these 
inky flourishes to the dotted lines, the official seems to have 
but one thing in mind: that the inscription shall in no way 
be decipherable. I shall never forget the signature of the port 
captain at San Lucas, four vertical and four horizontal lines. 

When one turns to the task of clearing his boat from the 
United States, he is usually equipped with some vague 
knowledge that he should have a bill of health, customs 
clearance and consular permission. But where shall these 
things be obtained? I began my quest at the customs house 
in San Diego. 

They could do nothing for me. I would have to see the 
Mexican consul. En route to the consulate, I stopped at the 
U. 8. Health Office. I imagined myself submitting to a 
rigorous physical examination. An efficient young lady gave 
me a bill of health which merely attested to the salubrity of 
San Diego. And so to the consul’s office where I was duly 
initiated into the brotherhood of connivers and clearers. As 


unsuspecting as a cradled infant, I laid my ownership paper 
on the counter and announced I would like to take my boat 
to Ensenada and points south. 

“Where is your crew list?’”’ queried a young man of shifty 
eyes and twitching moustache. 

“There are only two of us, my wife and myself,” I ex- 
plained. “‘Our names are on the paper.” 

“But your list? You must have a list.”’ 

“Very well. Give me a blank and I will gladly fill it out,” 
I retorted. 

“Oh, we have no blanks. You had better see Mr. Martinez. 
He is the man you should see.”’ 

I was beginning to smell a mouse in the bilge water. “And 
Mr. Martinez is a broker?”’ I queried. 

‘“‘Of course,”’ he answered as though I had asked whether 
Farley is a Democrat. 

“But don’t you have blanks here?” 

‘““No. Mr. Martinez has them.” 

“Does he work for the government?” 

“Oh, no. He will work for you,” I was informed. 

“May I see one of the blanks Mr. Martinez has turned in 
to the office? Perhaps I can copy it on the typewriter. 
I am infinitely better acquainted with my crew than Mr. 
Martinez.” 

This seemed to stump the young fellow. He called an 
older man into conference. They decided there were no 
blanks, filled or unfilled, for display purposes. I would, they 
volleyed, ‘‘have to see Mr. Martinez.”’ 

While I pondered the situation, the older man pointed 
out that it was now 11:00 a.m., of a Saturday, and I had but 
an hour. If I hurried, I could make it. There wasn’t even 
time to demand my rights if we were going to sail as sched- 
uled. I bowed to the pressure of time and entanglements 
but vowed I would be a more difficult customer next time. 

It was as simple as a reef knot at Mr. Martinez’. The in- 
tricate procedure could be completed by noon. He listed me 
as captain and Betty as cook. (Any man who has cruised 
with his wife knows this is a questionable manner of rank- 
ing.) All was ready at the appointed hour, including a bill 
for $13.15. But as a parting gesture, I wheedled the stenog- 
rapher out of several all important crew list blanks. It was 
one of the few wise gestures I made in my dealings with 
clearance problems. 

When time came for clearance from Ensenada, I stepped 
jauntily into the port captain’s office, triumphantly bran- 
dishing my crew list. No longer was I the greenhorn. The 
port captain studiously perused the list and, after a fore- 
boding pause, said in rapid fire order: ‘“‘Who’s your broker? 
When do you want to leave? Have you seen the immigration 
officer? What about the health office? Have you cleared 
through the customs? Where’s your boat, anyway? This will 
never do. It is all highly irregular.” 
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Fortunately, he said these things in English, thus giving 
me some idea of how I stood. 

“‘T have no broker. I don’t want a broker. I can’t afford a 
broker. There’s my crew list. Please tell me what I should do 
next,” said I, trying gamely to hold my own. 

“But I don’t think you can do this. Nobody has done it 
since I’ve been in office. It is probably against the law. One 
moment. I’ll call a well-informed broker and see if it is legal 
for you to clear without a broker.” 

“Don’t you think it barely possible he might be prej- 
udiced in the interpretation of the law?” I queried. ‘‘Isn’t 
there a book around here that makes some mention of the 
procedure?” 

He was not sure. He called an assistant who called another 
assistant. A fourth man dug around in a musty tome; but 
the search was futile. It seems the law had failed to cover this 
minor detail. So the captain called the broker. But the con- 
versation was in Spanish and far too fast for me to follow. 

The captain hung up the receiver and said: ‘“‘We don’t 
think this has been done before. But I’ve decided to help 
you. Maybe we can elear you. My office will prepare certain 
papers while you go to the immigration and health offices.” 

So I was off, hopeful. But hope was short- 
lived. The man at the health office stated flatly 
he could not understand my Spanish, a well 
taken point, no doubt. At the immigration office 
they recommended a broker, who incidentally, 
was in the office at the time. 

I rejected the recommendation. The broker, 

a slick faced young fellow, stated arrogantly: 
“When you get tired of bucking the game, 
come see me. We'll fix things up within a few 
minutes.” 

That settled the issue. I would clear myself 
if I had to take out citizenship papers first. I 
did not mind paying regular port costs but I 
was developing a deep-rooted aversion to brok- 
ers’ fees. I poured my troubles into the ears of 
the kindly port captain. He logically suggested 
that I go back and try again. 

Again the man at the health office could not 
understand. Although he professed no knowl- 
edge of what I sought, he expressed an opinion 
that I should have a broker. I said “No,” 
loudly, firmly. 


_ gards himself as an official of importance 
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Even a barefooted port captain with the 
seat of his dungarees hanging out re- 


Jackson, I marched 
out of the immigra- 
tion office with pa- 
pers — free of charge. 
The port captain, 
gentleman that he 
was, had the re- 
mainder of the pa- 
pers waiting for me. 

I had not won a 
complete victory but, 
at least, I left En- 
senada with some 
conception of how 
the game was played. 


Clearing was no trick at all at isolated Magdalena Bay. The 
barefooted port captain explained that visitors were infre- 
quent and they did not in any way wish to discourage callers. 
There was no charge. 

Immediately after we had anchored at San 
Lucas, at the tip of Lower California, a young 
man came aboard and announced without cere- 
mony that he was my broker. I neither denied 
nor affirmed his statement. I thought it better 
to wait. Some ten days after this occasion, we 
were pondering over the problem of whether to 
sail shortly before nightfall or wait until the 
following morning. Then I learned the broker 
had gone to a neighboring village and would not 
return until late that night. That settled it. I 
would go ashore and clear immediately. 

The port captain was amazed. Who ever 
heard of anyone clearing when Mr. Ruiz was 
out of town? He scanned the several papers I 
had made out as a result of past experiences. 
Then he produced a set the presumptuous Mr. 
Ruiz had made out for me. It was all very con- 
fusing. I explained I had not employed Mr. 
Ruiz. But I must have hired him. Everybody 


does. It is just an accepted matter, it was 
pointed out. 














We sat quietly in the same room playing a 
waiting game. At last, he asked coyly if what 
I wanted was the ship procedure which costs 20 





It was a hot afternoon. We talked until our 
tongues were dry. Then we repaired to a small 


pesos. 


““No, that is not the one. I want the 10 peso 
routine,” I bargained. 


How the pilot we put 
aboard the naval vessel 
got back to La Paz is a 
question that intrigues me 


store for beer. It was cooling and soothing. I 
ultimately walked from the store with clear- 
ance papers in hand, a song on my lips and a 





He frowned, meditated. That surely could 
not be the paper I was asking for in my crude Spanish. It 
was, he suggested, the 15 peso paper. 

Annoyed no end, I agreed that if the 15 peso paper would 
clear me from the health office it might be what I wanted. 
Without further delay he filled out a bill of health. I left, 
cognizant of the fact 
that triumph had 
not been mine. Here- 
after I would be 
firmer. Three hours 
later, after one of 
the most stubborn 
stands madesincethe 
days of Stonewall 






Perhaps the officials played a game of tit-tat- 
toe on the signature of the port captain 








blessing being bestowed upon me from within. 

At La Paz, a new problem entered our lives — 
compulsory pilotage. Incoming boats are met, states the 
pilot book, off the lighthouse at the mouth of the channel. 
At the appointed place, we had our flags flying, blew lustily 
at our whistle and performed other feats designed to attract 
attention. 

We gained no more attention than a brunette in Zanzibar. 
We did not want to anchor because of loss of time. It was 
about 3:30 p.m. and if a boat arrives after 5:00 p.m. the 
master must pay overtime to port officials. One must pay 
them double if arriving after 5:00 p.m. or before 9:00 a.m. 
And then there is the matter of a siesta. Usually it is from 
1:00 to 3:00 p.m. To arrive during those hours. of repose is 
a display of gross inconsideration for the welfare of the port 
officials. And this lack of regard for their comfort costs you 
double. The time element narrows down almost to chrono- 
metric precision. To be safe, one should enter between 10:00 
(Continued on page 218) 
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Charting the unmistakable submarine valley shown within the circle helps a fog-bound ship to establish her position 


THAT THERE MAY BE CHARTS 


How Our Government Has Made Engineering and 
Science the Handmaidens of the Art of Navigation 


By ELLIOTT ROBERTS 








HILE the yacht steamed ahead in the 
fog, the tired voice of the captain broke 
the tense air of the pilot house: “Start 
sounding!’ The mate touched a button 
in an instrument case on the bulkhead. 

* There was a low hum, and red flashes 
appeared against a glass dial. 

“Ninety fathoms, sir,’ he called. 

““Good,’’. said the captain. ‘‘We should make Corsair 
Gorge soon now! Watch closely!’’ 

The red flicker moved slowly around the dial. Now it was 
80; now 72. The windows ran rivulets from the swirling fog 
banks. Outside all was gray and formless but for the sweep of 
wave after wave, each passing close alongside, then quickly 
losing itself. Two full days of bleak fog! Sparks was tired 
from hours at the radio compass, trying to orient the static- 
ridden signals of Nantucket and Seal Island. It was hopeless 
— they were too far away. All was still but the gyro-pilot’s 
occasional whir, the periodic deep blast of the whistle, and 
the low voice of the captain. 

Ahead, not too far from the course, lay the shoals of 
Georges Bank and Nantucket. Prudence dictated slow speed 
and caution, but aft in the bright saloon were the owner and 
his guests, eager for New York and wanting speed. No posi- 
tion check had been possible in two days. Strong currents 
abound near the Banks, and who could say that in hundreds 
of miles of blind steaming the yacht had not been set a few 
miles off her course? 

“Deeper!” cried the mate. ‘Hundred .. . 120. . . 150 
(ae 

“There she is!”’ exulted the captain. 

Down dropped the sea bottom — down to 180 fathoms, 
where the red flashes hung a few moments, then as suddenly 
swung back across the dial. One thirty ... 100... 70. 


A whaleboat party struggling with strong tidal currents 
while sounding a narrow passage along the Alaskan coast 


The captain took his eyes from the clock, turning, dividers 
in hand, to the chart table. ‘‘Thank heaven for the new 
chart,” he thought. ‘“‘ Let’s see now . . . five minutes from 
rim to rim of the gorge . . . a mile and a quarter.’”’ He 
pricked a point on the chart. “‘ Well, here we are, just a bit 
north. Set her a degree left. I’ll get a wink of sleep now — 
call me at Nantucket Lightship.” 


+ + + 


Most of the present yachting generation take for granted 
the things science has given them. Old master mariners 
sometimes pause to give thanks to a government that has 
charted the outlying submarine landmarks, hundreds of 
miles at sea, as well as the bights and coves of the coast. The 

















Stations along the beach must 
be marked so that the sounding 
party may locate itself even 
when well offshore. Right, 
the portable steel observation 
tower developed by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


undersea mountains and valleys, never hidden by fog or 
darkness, have taken their place with the landmarks of the 
coast as navigational reference points. 

Once there were no charts. Spurred by the spirit of adven- 
- ture, early explorers found our shores despite dangers and 
crude navigation. Knowing not where the land lay, and 
nothing of the shoals in the sea, they groped like blind men 
in an unknown house. Such was the lot of explorers. It could 
not be tolerated by future fleets of a growing ocean commerce. 
Something had to be done to reveal dangers and remove un- 
certainties. 

Charts meant the making of surveys. There was organ- 
ized, therefore, more than 120 years ago, a survey corps 
known then as the Coast Survey. The magnitude of its 
undertaking is apparent from the fact that there are in the 
United States and Alaska, in our other territories and in the 
Philippines, more than 103,000 miles of tidal shore lines. 
Every mile was to be surveyed and laid down on the charts, 
and the vast offlying waters awaited sounding in detail. The 
array of charts grew slowly at first, then faster, until now 
there are about 785 different charts to show the way about 
our shores and into our ports. 

The mariner’s chart is the basic instrument of his naviga- 
tion, without which even his compass could be of but limited 
use. From it he selects his routes and scales his courses, and 
on it he plots his position as he skirts shoals and threads 
channels or rocky passes. Battleships and liners would 
hardly care to leave their berths without the charts on which 
depend efficient travel and human safety. 

From this it follows that the chart surveyor feels a grave 
responsibility for the correct and full delineation of all the 
features of sea and shore. One might ask, how can he know 
his work to be correct? How does he know where to put the 
shoals and fairways? He must measure out to them, of 
course, but from what? From the landmarks and survey 
monuments ashore, but even these must be located and as- 
signed their proper positions relative to the meridians and 
parallels of the charts. 

This can be done only through the agency of a general 
survey to locate them all. The navigator will plot his course 
across chart after chart, so there must be no discrepancy 
anywhere. The framework or foundation survey must be 
continuous and consistent throughout. Every point must be 
connected with every other by instrumental observations 





































































































Buoys like this, far out at 
sea, pick up the water 
sounds from distant sur- 
veying ships and auto- 
matically relay a radio 
report of each one heard. 
Left, building a _ high 
rustic tower in the Philip- 
pines, using a tall tree to 
help in the construction. 
Below, the surveyor seeks 
commanding — elevations 
though the rocky crags of 
Alaska sometimes give 
him precarious footing 
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Mapping the shores with the plane table is a necessary part of chart surveying. In 
Alaska one year, the tropics another, the engineers have an endless change of scene 


and geometric computations. Only with such a foundation 
can the coves of Maine, the lagoons of the Gulf, and the 
inlets of the Alaskan sounds lie correctly related one to an- 
other and to the rocks, channels, and landmarks everywhere. 

The chart surveyor may first be seen toiling to the top of 
a mountain in search of the necessary broad view. Sighting 
through his theodolite, he gets the bearings of distant peaks, 
each topped by a survey monument and a sighting beacon. 
He gets the directions of buildings, steeples, lighthouses and 
other landmarks. The sight lines connect these in a pattern 
of trigonometric figures through which distances and direc- 
tions may be computed from point to point to all corners of 
the land. 

He scales the low hills of the East and Alaskan crags 
whose slopes tremble under sudden avalanches, and whose 
glaciers contain yawning crevasses. He spans the great 
plains, at times measuring the route with tapes. Where the 
trees are high, he builds towers from which to see. Each 
tower has two separate structures, one within the other. The 
inner one supports the sensitive theodolite free of vibration, 
while the other acts as observer’s roost. These portable steel 
scaffolds are erected to heights of 100 feet in three or four 
hours. In the Philippines, or wherever transportation is 
difficult, green poles cut on the spot may be used. Some 
woods being too hard to receive nails, Philippine towers are 
sometimes fastened by rattan lashings. To see from island to 
island, they have been built to heights as great as 235 feet! 

For the making of the control surveys the chartmaker has 
developed field instruments of unusual precision. The 
theodolite with which he measures angles will indicate a 
lateral displacement of half a foot in the position of an object 
fifty miles distant — an eighth of an inch a mile away! His 
field astronomic instrument, through star sights, detects a 
difference in latitude between the north and south borders 
of a backyard flower garden. These and others have limita- 
tions, depending, not on their mechanical characteristics, but 
on the atmospheric refraction over the sight lines. 

A new control survey through 200 miles of forested moun- 
tains was laid out to ensure correct relationship between the 
chart surveys in separated areas. Starting from a five-mile 
measured line on the beach, it consisted of a pattern of inter- 
laced triangles, the angles of which were measured by the 
theodolite. The triangles were all solved throughout the work 
to a connection with another measured line. Comparison 


between the measured and computed lengths of that final 
line showed an error of less than an inch! This result, obvi- 
ously in some degree a matter of chance, is a natural conse- 
quence of that striving for precision without which the chart 
surveyor could not hope to span continents without serious 
accumulations of error. 

A counterpart of this work of fixing positions is that of 
determining elevations, using precise instruments ef another 
design. Elevations of point after point have been determined 
along leveling lines now nearing 300,000 miles in total length. 
It is commonplace to check back to starting points, after 
circuiting hundreds of miles, to find closing errors in the 
fractions of an inch. 

These control surveys, the logical and necessary basis not 
only for charting work but also for mapping and engineering 
work generally through the country, constitute a basic func- 
tion of the service, and explain the inclusion of the word 
“‘Geodetic”’ in its name. Meaning literally ‘“‘measurement 
of the earth,” it was included years ago. 

The charts to be used by the mariner in finding his way 
along the coast must show the shores and the topographic 
features, including the landmarks he will sight upon for his 
bearings. To plot these details, the chart surveyor has long 
employed the traditional plane table, an adjustable drawing 
board mounted atop a tripod. The working sheet to be used 
in compiling the chart is thus taken directly to the field, 
where the details are applied directly by use of sighting 
alidade and stadia measuring devices. Working from and 
between the landmarks and monumented triangulation 
stations of the control survey, the plotting of the details is 
controlled as to scale, position, and orientation. 

In his relentless search for the details of the shore line, the 
surveyor has spent years clambering over the cliffs of the 
Alaskan outer shore, where the long Pacific swell pounds 
year in and year out, washing the rocks clean to heights of a 
hundred feet and more. He has spent day after day wading 
in lagoons bordering tropical mangrove swamps where 
crocodiles lurk and sharks come slipping through the water. 

Modern developments and the necessity for frequent 
resurvey of the many changeable parts of the coast, have 
brought about the adoption of the airplane camera in this 
work. A flight of a few hours provides pictures containing 
details which formerly required many months of laborious 

(Continued on page 216) 
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A NEW ELCO 


At the Motor 
Boat Show 





This new twin-screw yacht, the flagship of the fleet exhibited 
by the Elco Works, is 57’ 9” in length over all and 14’ 9” 
beam. Above is the interior of the deckhouse, looking aft. 
It is a sunny and spacious room. Below is the yacht under way, 
with all gear aboard. To the left is a corner of the galley. 


The power plant is a pair of Gray Diesels with reduction gear 
of 2:1 ratio. The yacht's maximum speed is 19 miles per hour. 


M. Rosenfeld 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


ITH the pocket battleship Deutschland still at 
We in the North Atlantic, no visible amount of 

enthusiasm has been stirred up about a June race 
to Bermuda. Instead, some of the ocean racing scoundrels 
have been proposing one substitute, and others have thought 
up another. To express an opinion about the first suggestion 
first, I don’t like it — the notion of running a triangular race 
around a few lightships. Once, for my sins, but not, as it 
turned out, for commensurate wages, I wrote a boys’ book 
that featured a race around Nantucket Lightship. My imag- 
inary heroes and I started out with every expectation of good 
weather but shiver my timbers if it wasn’t thick o’ fog and 
blowing a no’theast gale when we got to Nantucket. Will I 
ever forget how scared I was when we jibed around the light- 
ship? The slightest error of judgment and every mother’s son 
of us would have gone to kingdom come. 


Anyway, I like fine the alternative suggestion that the 
Cruising Club of America sponsor a race from Block Island 
to Boothbay Harbor, to be succeeded by a cruise of club 
members and invited non-members along the Maine coast. 
This, I venture to say, would reconcile the non-cruising and 
non-racing elements in the club and would be constructive in 
two other ways. First, it would more than double last year’s 
cruise participation, and, second, it would give members an 
opportunity to get a line on the qualifications of potential 
members. Not all of the good cruising men are in the club 
by a long shot, and the fault is neither theirs nor the club’s. 
It’s merely that they haven’t been observed in action by 
enough members to get them past the pearly portals. 


Speaking of scientific expeditions, as we do from time to 
time in these columns, I was distressed to read that Admiral 
Byrd’s expedition had departed from Boston without the 
furs that the boys had been counting on wearing in the zero 
temperatures of the Antarctic. Plans were announced to rush 
the furs to Panama to intercept the expedition before it 
shoved off into the unknown. . . . Now, Admiral, what else 
have you forgotten? I don’t have to ask you about moving 
picture film, radio, and a publicity department, but have 
you got fuel for that snow cruiser?, And how about drinking 
water? I’ll be much annoyed if the Coast Guard has to chase 
after you with a round of chops and a carton of sliced bacon. 


It takes me quite a while to get around to commenting on 
the highlights of the sport, and this is my excuse for only 
just congratulating Kirawan II for her showing in the Mar- 


blehead-Halifax Race of last summer. She won the Boston 
Yacht Club’s award to ‘“‘the yacht best equipped for ocean 
racing.’”’ Seems sort of ironical that on top of this award 
Kirawan IT bounced over a reef and spilled out the 1000 
pounds of lead shot with which her centerboard had been 
ballasted. Probably, if she’d been a badly equipped yacht, 
her centerboard would have been filled with mothballs. 


A year ago I made a facetious suggestion relative to a 
solution of Europe’s difficulties, saying that England should 
designate the uninhabited islet of Rockall as a suitable spot 
on which Germany could vent its rage and dump its bombs. 
The events of the last few weeks lead me to believe that the 
suggestion wasn’t as cockeyed as it sounded. Rockall is only 
a little more than 400 miles from the sparsely settled Shet- 
land Islands, and I see that the Nazi bombers have been 
strafing them to a faretheewell. 


Persons who look to the United States Government as the 
source of all wisdom (and the next election will show whether 
their number is waxing or waning) will be interested in the 
following: It seems that the Navy is constructing 110-foot 
sub-chasers again and that every good ship has a longboat. 
Seems that the chasers’ longboat — traditionally called a 
wherry — is 12 feet long and weighs about 200 pounds. 
And I hear that the Navy has specified a 38-pound anchor 
for this wherry. So that’s standard, and you yachtsmen who 
have thought that a 10-pound grapnel would hold a dory 
through hell and high water are just plain ignorant. 


The late Dudley Wolfe, famous yachtsman who lost his 
life in a climbing accident last summer in the Tibetan 
Himalayas, bequeathed his cruising and ocean racing cutter 
Highland Light to the United States Naval Academy, along 
with a tidy sum for her maintenance. If the Senate accepts 
the gift — and there seems to be no reason why it shouldn’t 
—the Academy will have five yachts for the training of 
future naval officers in the ways of the sea with small craft. 
Highland Light holds the speed record for a race from 
Montauk Point to Bermuda, and Vamarie, the middies’ 
oldest ocean racer, is record holder for the New London- 
Bermuda course. . . . Apropos of the value of such sailing 


craft in the training of officers for a mechanized navy, it is 
not amiss to point out that Commander Pruehn, who 
torpedoed the British battleship Royal Oak in Scapa Flow, 
is an ocean racing man. Sherman Hoyt knew him when they 
both raced across the Atlantic in German boats in 1936. 
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PRACTICAL 
NAVIGATION 


Part Ill. Working Out the Sight 


By 
GEORGE F. ADAMS 


E ARE now ready to work out the forenoon sight, 
Wi it on the chart and see just what we have 

accomplished by taking it. Generally speaking, 
the purpose of the morning sight is to determine Longitude 
but, under certain circumstances, it may tell you other 
things as well. There are many methods of working out the 
sight, ranging all the way from the old cosine-haversine 
formula up to the modern Weems system or H.O. 214. 
Arguments wax long and heated as to the relative merits of 
the various ‘‘systems” which is often confusing to one who 
is not familiar with any of them. As a matter of fact, they are 
not different systems at all but simply different mathe- 
matical formulae for working out the same problem. Write 
to the Hydrographic Office, if you will, and ask them to send 
you a sheet entitled “‘Resume of Navigation Methods.” 
This will probably serve to confuse you even more for on it 
you will find 18 different ways of working out a sight from 
an assumed position, and 11 ways of working it from the 
D.R. position, with various notes and comments. Each of 
these methods unquestionably has. many adherents but 
don’t try to learn them all; pick out one, learn it and stick 
to it. Dreisonstok, I am told, is standard in the U.S. Navy 
today; Ageton seems to be more popular with yachtsmen 
and the several Weems methods are used largely by aviators. 
The old H.O. 203 is a good method and the new H.O. 214, 
which resembles it closely, is also excellent except for its 
bulky and expensive tables. 


Plotting the Line of Position 


Use what method you will, the answer will always be the 
same if the work is correctly done. In the end, you always 
get just two things: the azimuth or true bearing of the body 
observed, and the calculated altitude.or the altitude the 
body would have had if you had observed it from a certain 
point at a certain time. The certain point is always the D.R. 
position or an “‘assumed”’ position and the certain time is 
the time at which you actually took the sight. The azimuth 
is always figured from the same point as well. Having gotten 
the azimuth and the calculated altitude, draw your line of 
position at right angles to the azimuth line at a distance (in 
miles) from the “certain point” equal to the difference in 
minutes (of arc) between the calculated altitude and the true 
altitude. The true altitude is, of course, the altitude that you 
got after correcting the sight which you actually took with 
your sextant. This may sound a trifle complicated; if so, 
read it over a couple of times and we’ll proceed with an 
illustration. 

Refer to Figure 2 and imagine that you are on a vessel 
which is supposed to be on the line marked ‘‘Course 137° 
True,” and that you figure you are about at the point 
marked ‘‘D.R.” An actual calculation by Dreisonstok for a 
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sight taken at about 10 minutes past 8:00 on the morning of 
June 20th, 1939, would give an azimuth of N 94° E and a 
calculated altitude of 42°: 44.0’, both of which plot from an 
assumed position of Latitude 40° N, Longitude 73°: 41.5’ W. 
The assumed position is marked ‘‘A.P.’’ So the first thing to 
do is to draw the azimuth in the direction of 94° which is 
easily obtained from the large azimuth rose. Now suppose 
that the true altitude that we actually got by correcting the 
sextant sight is 42°: 55.0’. This differs from the calculated 
altitude by 11’ so we draw the line of position at right angles 
to the azimuth line,and 11 miles from the assumed position. 
At this point, the: question naturally arises as to. why we 
draw the line to the right or eastward of A.P. and whether 
it could not :just as well: have: been drawn to the westward. 
The answer is that it could; but ‘in this case the true altitude 
was greater than the calculated altitude which shows 
that we are-closer to the sun:than the point A.P. because, 
the closer we are to a thing, the higher it will appear, so we 
draw the line of position closer or ‘“‘toward”’ the sun, as it is 
usually expressed: If the true altitude had been less, we 
would have drawn the line ‘‘away.” The 11 miles, or dif- 
ference between the two altitudes, is always ‘called the 
intercept. 


What the Sight Tells Us 


It will be observed that the line passes about six miles 
from the D.R. position and shows definitely that we are 
somewhat to the eastward of where we thought we were. It 
follows also that, since the sun’s azimuth is only 4° from 
true east, the line of position is only 4° from true north and 
south and, consequently, an excellent check on Longitude 
but absolutely no check at all as far as Latitude is concerned. 
If we had gotten the sight about 15 minutes earlier, when the 
sun was bearing due east, it would have been the best Longi- 
tude sight that it is possible to get for the resulting line of 
position would have run due north and south. It should be 
noted that, since we are somewhere on the line, the point 
where we are most likely to be is the point on the line which 
is closest to the D.R. This point is the place where a perpen- 
dicular from the D.R. crosses the line. and is marked 
‘““M.P.,”’ the most probable position. This is definitely not 
a ‘‘fix’’ as we might well be farther up or lower down on the 
line; M.P. is simply the place where we are most likely to be: 
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41° position about which you are most in doubt. One 


sight taken at the proper time is worth two or three 
taken at random. 


The Meridian Altitude 


Having finished with the forenoon sight, the 
navigator has nothing further to do until time for 
the meridian altitude at noon. However, the time for 
this sight must be figured out in advance, otherwise 
he may get on deck a few minutes too late and miss 
the sun when it is on the meridian. The calculation, 
which follows, is a fairly simple one. What we really 
want to find is the time by our watch when the sun 
will cross the meridian of the place where we happen 
to be. The sun will cross the meridian of any place 
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Figure 2. Plotting the position 


Let us also see how the above sight might enable us to 
check the compass and find its error, if any. At the time of 
the sight, the sun’s true bearing was 94°. Allowing for a west- 
erly variation of, say, 12° (which is not an error of the com- 
pass itself), the compass bearing of the sun at the time of the 
sight should have been 106° for, with westerly variation, 
the compass reads higher than the true. If the bearing had 
been anything other than 106°, say 103°, it would show that 
the compass had an easterly deviation of 3° on the course 
on which the ship happened to be at the time the bearing 
was taken. In this way, the compass can be checked as often 
as it is possible to get a sight and a bearing at the same time. 
It is good practice to make this check at least once a day. 


Time of Sight Important 


From the above, it will be evident that the time of day 
when a sight is taken is of great importance in determining 
its value and that the time itself is, to some extent, depend- 
ent upon the course of the vessel. For instance, suppose 
that the same ship, proceeding in a general southeasterly 
direction along the same course (137° true) is, later on the 
same morning, at a position marked D.R. 2 and that another 
sight is taken when the sun is bearing dead ahead. Suppose, 
further, that this second sight plots from Latitude 40° N, 
Longitude 72° 35.0’ W and gives an intercept of 26.5 miles 
“‘away.”’ Since the sun was dead ahead, the azimuth will be 
the same as the course and the resulting Line 2 will be at 
right angles to the course which gives an excellent check as 
to how far along the ship has come but no indication whatso- 
ever as to whether or not she is on the rhumb line. A little 
thought will show that, if another sight is taken in the 
afternoon when the sun is abeam, the line of position will be 
parallel to the course and a fine check as to whether you are 
on the rhumb line but no check as to how far along the 
course you are. . 

From all this, it will be seen that various sights taken at 


different times of day serve different purposes. It is well to. 


give some thought to this in advance and try to estimate the 
value of a sight before you go to the trouble of taking it and 
working it out. Always try to take an observation at a time 
when it will give you the best check on that element of your 


when it is noon there or when the local apparent time 
of the place is 12 hours. So we start off by assuming 
that this condition is fulfilled and put down the 
L.A.T. as 12 hrs. 00 min. 00 sec. (See Figure 3.) We 
must now apply the Longitude (expressed in time) 
to convert this into Greenwich apparent time since 
the difference in time between any two places is 
directly proportionate to their difference in Longi- 
tude. The exact Longitude is not important unless 
you happen to be on a very fast vessel, for a mistake 
or difference of 15’ of Longitude or about 12 miles 
(at Lat. 40°) would make a difference of only one minute of 
time in the result. 

Suppose the navigator of the vessel used in the above 
examples figures that she will be at D.R. 3 or Longitude 72°: 
50.0’ West shortly before noon. This Longitude, expressed 
in time, which can be found from Table VIII of the Nautical 
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Almanac, is equal to 4 hrs. 51 min. 20 sec. This, added to the ~ 


12 hours, gives us a G.A.T. of 16 hrs. 51 min. 20 sec. Now 
our chronometer does not keep G.A.T. which is quite 
variable and may be as much as 16 minutes ahead of or 
behind (in the course of a year) what is known as mean or 
civil time, which is the time that our watches and clocks are 
set to. So, again, we must convert the G.A.T. into Green- 
wich Civil Time. This is done by applying the ‘‘ Equation of 
Time” (also gotten from the Nautical Almanac) which is the 
difference between G.A.T. and G.C.T. The Equation of 
Time is given in the Almanac so that Civil Time may be 
converted to Apparent Time but what we are doing here is 
just the opposite; namely, changing Apparent Time to Civil 
Time so we must apply the Equation with its sign reversed. 
The Equation for June 20th at about 17 hours is minus 1 
min. 16.5 sec. Disregarding the half second, we apply it, 
with its sign reversed, and now have the G.C.T. of Local 

Apparent Noon. 
This we could get direct from the chronometer if the 
latter had no error 









































Determination Watch Time of Sun’s Transit meh, oni i wane 
has, we must take 

hours | min. | sec. this into considera- 

Local Apparent Time 12]00]00 tion. Suppose our 
Longitude* 72 4|48)|ec°} chronometer is 2 min. 
' Fo 3|20} 44 sec. fast. It will 

: then read 16 hrs. 55 
Greenwich Apparent Time 46|57\|20| min. 20 sec. at the 
Equation of Time (SR) 4|76)| time when we should 
Greenwich Civil Time 76|52|36| take the sight. Since 
Chronometer Correction (SR) 2\44| the chronometer 
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is expedient to note 


Figure 3 (Continued on page 232) 
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She is 50’ 6’’ in length over all, 
12' 6" beam and 3’ 3%" dratt. 
Her power plant is a pair of 
6-cylinder Speedway engines 
developing 250 hp. each which 
give her a speed of 27 m.p.h. 
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“MARLEN V” 


This trim motor yacht was designed and built by the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation, of Morris Heights, New York City, for W. T. Grant, 
of Wilmington, Del. She is double planked with cedar and Philippine 
mahogany and decks are of teak. Deckhouse and cabin trunk are of 
mahogany. The yacht has a forward cockpit. Fishing chairs, bait box 
and fish well are installed aft. No beams or frames show in the cabin, heat 
and sound insulation being fitted and covered flush. ““Marlen V” was 
taken to Florida soon after being completed. Above is the owner’s state- 
room and his bathroom with shower. At the left is the deckhouse. 


M. Rosenfeld 


“Marlen V”’ in the Hudson and, 
left, her accommodation plan 
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The lines show good deadrise and lateral plane and a flare worked into the sections at each end 


A CRUISING YAWL OF 


HE plans shown on this page 


are from the board of Henry A. . 


Scheel, naval architect of Prov- 
incetown, Mass., and New York. 
Her principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 33’0”; 
length on the water line, 24’3’’; 
beam, 8’5’’; draft of water, 5/9”. 
Her displacement is 14,400 pounds 
(6.45 long tons) and she carries 
6100 pounds of outside ballast on 
her keel. She has a round bow and 
an overhanging canoe stern and 
the profile shows a good amount 
of lateral plane. The buttock lines 
are long and easy. 

She is rigged as a modern yawl 
with moderate working sail area, 
the working sails containing 400 
square feet of canvas as measured 
by the rules of the North Ameri- 
can Yacht Racing Union. The 
light sails add 260 square feet to 
this area. Spars are well stayed, 
the lower shrouds being widely 
spread. Her designer says of her 
rig: ‘I have calculated stability 
for 15 and 30 degrees and find that 
the little boat is amply stiff and 
should therefore be able to carry 


what sail is necessary to drive her | 


through the water very nicely. In 


The cabin plan shows accommodations for 
three persons, with plenty of room to 
stow their gear and the ship’s stores 





INTERESTING DESIGN 

















Sail plan of the new yaw! 
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accordance with past designs, her 
working sail area is small, it seem- 
ing to me to be much more sensi- 
ble to add light sails in easy going 
than to have to reef whenever a 
fifteen-mile zephyr comes along.” 

Below decks, accommodations 
for three persons have been pro- 
vided, with plenty of storage 
room for gear of all sorts. Forward 
is a built-in berth, with locker and 
dresser opposite. Next aft is the 
wash room, on the port side. Then 
comes the main cabin, with an 
extension transom berth on each 
side, with lockers and alcove out- 
board. The galley is aft, extending 
clear across the boat, and pro- 
vided with the usual fittings. 

The engine, a four-cylinder 
gasoline motor, is partly under the 
bridge deck and partly under a 
box in the galley. It drives a two- 
bladed propeller on the center 
line. Fuel and water tanks are 
under the seats in the cockpit. 













The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Sunbeam” has a fine sheer and a general air of competence about her 


“SUNBEAM,” FOR THE MAINE SEA COAST MISSION 


HIS able vessel, for the Maine Sea 

Coast Mission, is from the boards of 
Tams, Inc., of New York and is under 
construction at the yard of Harry Marr, 
Damariscotta, Maine. She is the Mis- 
sion’s fifth boat and the third Sunbeam. 
She will work along the 1000-mile 
Maine coast, winter and summer, car- 
rying help to dwellers on outlying is- 
lands and in remote ports. She is fitted 
for ice-breaking, being cut up forward 
and sheathed with greenheart to above 
the water line. 

She is 72’ 0” in length over all, 67’ 
7” on the water line, 17’ 6’’ beam and 





6’ 0” draft. Construction is heavy, 
with stout white oak keel and sawn 
frames, double, heavy clamps and 
shelves and five husky bilge stringers 
each side, as well as oak keelsons. Out- 
side planking is of yellow pine, main 
deck of white pine. A stout oak guard 
rail, just below deck level, runs the 
entire length of the vessel. 

The power plant is an 8-cylinder 
Superior Diesel developing 230 horse 
power. It is fitted with reduction gear 
of 3:1 ratio. The generating plant is a 
U.S. Diesel-driven set of 5 kw. capacity. 
The engine room also contains heating 


Deck plan and cabin plan of the new vessel for the coast of Maine 


boiler, storage batteries, the’ usual 
auxiliaries and two fuel tanks of 400 
gallons capacity each. In the store room 
aft are two water ballast tanks of 480 
gallons each, to be used to lift the boat’s 
bow when breaking ice in some of the 
smaller harbors along the coast. 

The arrangements show well on the 
plans: a two-man forecastle, dining 
room the full beam of the boat, two 
staterooms, each with two _ berths, 
galley, with Shipmate gas range, toilet 
room, and store room aft with a capa- 
cious lazarette abaft it. Altogether a 
most interesting craft. 
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The new yacht rates well under the Cruising Club rule 


AN AUXILIARY CRUISER FROM STAMFORD 


HIS auxiliary cruising cutter, now 

under construction by the Luders 
Marine Construction Co., Stamford, 
Conn., was designed by the yard for 
Rohert F. deCoppet, of Darien, Conn. 
She was planned to provide comfortable 
cruising accommodations for two cou- 
ples and to be able to sleep six persons if 
necessary. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are: Length over all, 42’ 0”; 
length on water line, 28’ 8’’; beam, 10’ 
6’’; draft, about 6’ 0’. Scantlings are 
heavy throughout and construction is 
high grade. She has a lead keel and is 





planked with Philippine mahogany, 
bronze fastened. Spars are hollow and 
the standing rigging is of stainless steel. 
A complete suit of sails will be supplied 
by Hathaway & Reiser. The engine is a 
Kermath Sea Cub, fitted with reduction 
gear. Access to the engine may be had 
by lifting the companion ladder and, for 
any serious work, the bulkheads are re- 
movable. 

The trunk cabin is long and low and 
there is full headroom under it. At its 
after end is a small doghouse which pro- 
vides additional floor space and light in 
the galley. 


LOCHER 


The arrangement plan shows good 
sized berths, ample floor room, plenty 
of locker space and good room to work 
in the galley. Forward is a roomy fore 
peak, next to which is a double state- 
room. Next is the toilet room and a 
couple of lockers, abaft which is the 
main cabin with berths outboard and 
extension transoms inboard. The cock- 
pit is watertight and self-bailing. 

She will rate well under the measure- 
ment rule of the Cruising Club of 
America and is designed to compete in 
the various cruising races on Long 
Island Sound. 





The arrangement plan shows accommodations for two couples or for six persons when desired 
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The new boat is an up-to-date fisherman. Note the arrangement of the aluminum tube outriggers 


“TIMBERDOODLE,” A TWIN-SCREW FISHING 


HE was designed by Sparkman & 

Stephens, Inc., for Lawrence K. 
Jennings, of Fairfield, Conn., and, at 
this writing, is nearing completion at 
the yard of the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation at Morris Heights, 
New York City. Her dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 52’ 7”; beam, 
13’ 1”; draft, 4’ 0”. She was designed 
to be a boat well adapted for fishing 
but large enough to permit the owner 
and guests to live aboard for fairly long 
periods. She is planned to be an able 
and comfortable sea boat and to have a 
strong hull. 

Framing is of white oak and outside 
planking is of Philippine mahogany 
114” thick. Frames are 214” square, 
spaced 12” center to center. Deck, 





and cabin front, as well as all deck trim, 
are of teak. 

The power plant is a pair of 165 hp. 
Diesels fitted with reduction gears of 
2:1 ratio. The yacht’s designed speed is 
about 15 m.p.h. Fuel capacity is 400 
gallons, enough to assure a cruising 
radius of some 350 miles at a speed of 
14 m.p.h. An ample supply of water is 
carried. Each engine is provided with a 
1500-watt 32-volt generator and two 
large batteries, one for starting and one 
for lighting, so arranged that either one 
alone can serve both needs if necessary. 

The boat is handled from the flying 
bridge atop the deckhouse, where all 
controls are led. The deckhouse is 
roomy and has a folding berth and a 
seat large enough for sleeping. Both of 
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CRUISER 


these may be folded out of the way 
when it is necessary to open the engine 
hatches. The after cockpit is large and 
has a seat across its after end. This 
seat is divided and is stowed in the 
forward corners of the cockpit when 
the fishing chairs are in place. An in- 
sulated bait box and a large fish box 
are also in the cockpit. Fishing equip- 
ment is complete, the specially de- 
signed aluminum tubing outriggers 
being particularly interesting. The radio 
outfit includes a direction finder on the 
bridge and ship-to-shore telephone as 
well as a regular radio receiver. 

Below decks, the arrangement is per- 
haps conventional, but practical, with 
ample stowage space and plenty of 
elbow room throughout. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plans show elbow room and lots of stowage space below deck 
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The outboard profile of the new 28-footer shows a boat of attractive appearance 


A FAST OFFSHORE CRUISER FOR CALIFORNIA 


N this page are the plans of a smart 
little cruiser from the board of 
Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 
naval architects of New York City. She 
is now being built by the South Coast 
Company, of Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, as a stock boat. Several are now 
under construction and building of them 
will continue. Three boats, it is reported, 
have already been sold. 

As harbors are fairly far apart on the 
Pacific Coast, a boat that is planned to 
go offshore needs, first of all, to be a sea- 
worthy craft. When that is attained, 
speed and handiness may be considered. 
The new boat will have all three quali- 
ties. Her outboard appearance is mod- 
ern, the forward end of the cabin being 
strongly raked and the windshield also 
having a strong inclination. The line of 
the side panels alongside the bridge 
sweeps aft to form the cockpit coaming 
in a curve that may justly be called 
streamlined. 

In model, the new boat combines a 
sharp entrance and good forefoot with 
ample beam and a flat stern. A chine is 
worked in aft but dies away into a 
round bottom model somewhere about 
amidships. Freeboard is ample, es- 
pecially forward. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
motor craft are as follows: Length over 
all, 28’ 0”; beam, extreme, 8’ 10”; 
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draft of water, 26’. The freeboard for- 
ward is as much as 4’ 0” and it dimin- 
ishes to 2’ 6” at the transom. 
Construction is strong, the boat hav- 
ing a keel of selected white oak, with stem 
of the same material. Frames are also of 
white oak, steam bent, as are the floor 
timbers. The outside planking is of 
white cedar. The cabin sides, coamings 
and all trim are of mahogany. All 
metal fittings on the exterior of the boat 
are either of stainless steel or of bronze, 
chrome plated. : 
The power plant consists of a pair of 
the new Kermath 6-cylinder Sea Chief 
engines driving twin propellers direct. 
These engines develop 95 horse power 


each at 3600 revolutions and the pair of - 


them gives the boat a maximum speed of 
about 21 miles per hour. Her regular 
cruising speed will be about 18 miles per 
hour. The engines are located under 
boxes which project into the cockpit 
and are fitted with cushions on top 
of them. 

One boat now under construction is 
to be carried on the davits of a large 
yacht and she will be driven by a single 
4-cylinder Gray Diesel which will give 
her a cruising speed of from 13 to 14 
miles per hour. The installation of a 
single engine necessitates alterations in 
the arrangement of the boat, the engine 
being located further forward and, 


eavver. * 
UNDER 


GALLEY 


naturally, on the center line. The 
companionway to the cabin in this 
particular boat will be on the starboard 
side and the toilet is shifted to port, the 
galley space being much reduced but the 
forward cabin being retained. 

The accommodations are laid out to 
provide quarters for two persons. For- 
ward is a cabin with two built-in berths. 
The locker forward of this is entered 
from this room and the overhead hatch 
assures good ventilation. Abaft the 
cabin is the toilet room, to starboard, 
and the galley. This is equipped with 
two-burner stove, sink, ice box and the 
usual fittings. Next aft is the cockpit, 
the forward part of which is protected 
by a windshield and a portable canvas 
top. 

A hinged seat is provided for the 
helmsman. The cushioned tops of the 
boxes over the engines make comfort- 
able lounging places. The after portion 
of the cockpit is clear for chairs. Hatches 
give access to the engines, the steering 
gear and the lazarette. The cockpit is 
watertight and self-bailing. The two 
gasoline tanks, under the cockpit floor, 
are of 50 gallons capacity each and 20 
gallons of fresh water are carried. Twin 
rudders are fitted to insure ease and 
certainty in maneuvering. The engine 
room is well ventilated, cowls being 
fitted on the coamings. 


The boat is arranged to accommodate two persons overnight, more for day’s runs 
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Though a raised deck model, ‘‘Nameni” shows an unbroken sheer line from stemhead to taffrail 





THE TWIN-SCREW CRUISER “NAMENI” 


HIS attractive motor yacht was 

designed and built for L. Rodman 
Page, of Bryn Mawr, Pa. She is from 
the board of Frederick C. Geiger, of 
Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, and was constructed at the 
yard of the Mathis Yacht Building 
Company, of Camden, N. J. She was 
launched in June and did considerable 
cruising during the past season as well 
as quite a bit of offshore game fishing. 

Namenz is of the following principal 


dimensions: Length over all, 55’ 0”; 


length on the water line, 53’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 13’ 3’’; draft of water, 3’ 6’. 
She is of the raised deck and trunk 
cabin type with a comfortable deck- 
house amidships but her pro- 
file differs from that of the 
usual boat of this type as the 
sheer runs in an unbroken 
line from stemhead to taffrail. 
Her strong sheer, with her 
moderately hollowed stem and 
strongly rounded transom, 
gives her rather a striking 
appearance. 

Her construction is of fine 
character throughout. The 
keel, stem and framing are of 
selected white oak and the 
outside planking is of ma- 
hogany. Fastenings through- 


out are of Everdur bronze. Main and 
cockpit decks are of Burma teak and 
the raised deck forward is of Weld- 
wood. The deckhouse, cabin trunk, 
rails, hatches and deck trim in general 
are of Mexican mahogany. In fact, all 
the brightwork below is of this wood. 
Bulkheads and other interior joiner- 
work below deck are of Weldwood, 
finished in cream colored paint. 

Four watertight bulkheads are fitted, 
dividing the hull into five compart- 
ments. The under side of the cabin 
trunk roof and also that of the deck- 
house are insulated against heat and 
the engine room is sound-insulated 
throughout. 








The deckhouse contains more than 105 square feet of floor space 


The power plant consists of a pair of 
Chrysler Royal Eight engines which 
develop 120 horse power each at 2800 
revolutions per minute. Reduction gears 
of 2:1 ratio are fitted. Nameni was 
clocked at 16 m.p.h. on her trial trip at 
this engine speed and she cruises com- 
fortably at 1314 m.p.h. with the engines 
turning 2300 r.p.m. Shafts are of Tobin 
bronze and turn 21” by 17”” Hyde pro- 
pellers. Goodrich Cutless bearings are 
provided. Located in the engine room 
are: a 32 volt generator for lighting, 
windlass, radio, etc., and a Lux fire ex- 
tinguishing system with both auto- 
matic control and remote control to the 
bridge. Fuel tanks, of 400 gallons ca- 
pacity, are located against the 
forward engine room bulk- 
head. The fresh water tank 
capacity is 213 gallons. 

The boat is handled from 
‘the bridge abaft the deck- 
house. This deckhouse is spa- 
cious, being over 12’ fore and 
aft. Below deck, there is a 
two-man forecastle, abaft 
which is the galley. Abaft the 
engine room are the owner’s 
quarters, consisting of two 
single staterooms, a double 
stateroom, a bath room and a 
toilet room. 





The accommodation plan has been well worked out 
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“SPMIUT FELLA” 


MALL boats are used for day sailing 
most of the time and for this use the 
cabin is more or less in the way, occupy- 
ing the best part of the boat. In Stout 
Fella, designed and built by Gilbert 
Dunham, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., 
this space serves as a day cockpit and 
may be easily converted into a snug 
cabin by a folding canvas hood. This is 
buttoned to the outside of the coaming 
and stows between coaming and mast. 
It may be left “‘set”” even when sailing 
to provide shelter from rain and flying 
spray. At night, a canvas awning may 
be thrown over the boom and buttoned 
to the hood. The cockpit floor is low 
enough to give nearly five feet headroom 
under the hood. The seats, which may 
be made up into berths, are far enough 
down in the boat to have comfortable 
backs. 

The boat is round bilged and of 
sturdy construction, framed with oak 
and planked with Philippine mahogany, 
bronze fastened. Deck is of heavy 
Prestwood or Harbord, rough side up. 
An 1100-pound iron keel extends the 
full length of the bottom so that a 
grounding will not scrape all the paint 
off the deadwood and call the teredos 
to a midsummer feast. 

A large fore peak provides stowage 
space and contains modern plumbing, 
if desired, or “‘not so modern” conven- 
iences. Against the forward cockpit 
bulkhead is a seat with a two-burner 
stove and a small ice box. A large locker 
gives stowage for food, water jugs, etc. 
There is a good sized lazarette aft. 

The engine may be a small single- 
cylinder air cooled motor with reduction 
gear or a water cooled engine. It is 
under a box amidships. 

Stout Fella was designed to be reason- 
ably fast but in preparing her plans the 
accent was put on seaworthiness. 
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Spars are of spruce and the sail area is 230 square feet 


“Stout Fella” is 22’ 6” in length over 
all, 18’ O” on the water line, 7’ 4’ 
beam and 3’ 2” draft. For low up- 
keep, everything is painted, even 
coaming and mouldings, but several 
carefully planned color schemes have 
been worked out for the boat 
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Windshields are raked and roofs and awnings well rounded 


THE NEWEST 


N this page are the plans of the 

flagship of the 1940 fleet of boats 
turned out by the Eleco Works, Ba- 
yonne, N. J. She is of the raised deck 
model with a reverse curve in her stem 
outline, wide transom, large deckhouse 
amidships and trunk cabin aft. The 
bridge, with raking windshield, stand- 
ing roof and side panels, is abaft the 
deckhouse and there is a cockpit aft, 
also fitted with roof and shelter sides. 
The boat is 57’ 9” in length over all and 
14’ 9” in beam. A wide variety is of- 
fered in the choice of the twin engines 
which may be either gasoline or Diesel, 
speeds ranging from 14 to 26 m.p.h. 
being possible. The engines are located 
under the deckhouse with the two fuel 


\ 
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ELCO 57-FOOT MOTOR YACHT 


tanks, of 500 gallons total capacity, 
against the after engine room bulkhead. 
Fresh water, to the amount of 300 gal- 
lons, is carried under the cockpit. 

The deckhouse is roomy, having 
some 182 square feet of space, and is 
used as the dining and living room. An 
L-shaped settee in the after port corner 
may be used as a lounging place, to seat 
the diners, or may be made up into two 
single berths at night. 

Steps lead aft from the deckhouse to 
the owner’s quarters. To port is a dou- 
ble stateroom and a passageway berth 
is on the starboard side. Next aft is a 
toilet room and the owner’s bath room, 
the latter equipped with a shower. The 
owner’s stateroom, with two single 
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berths, is aft. A camouflaged compan- 
ionway connects it with the cockpit. 
The cockpit has a cushioned seat across 
its forward end. 

Forward is a rope locker, with its 
own hatch, next to which is the fore- 
castle, with a hatch to the deck and a 
door to the galley. It has two berths, 
bathroom with shower, lockers, etc. 
The galley has a large cork-insulated 
icebox, four-burner gas range, hot 
water heater, as well as sink, dish racks, 
etc. Steps lead up to the deckhouse and 
there is a serving door in the bulkhead. 

In the new boat, roofs and awnings 
are slightly more rounded than in earlier 
craft and windows larger. There are 
four watertight bulkheads. 
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The deck and cabin plans show the accommodations of the new yacht 
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Looking Ahead 


ROPHECY is always dangerous! But, with the Motor 

Boat Show in New York ushering in a new year and 
directing the faces of yachtsmen towards the coming season 
afloat, it is natural to look ahead in an attempt to appraise 
what the immediate future may hold in store for the sailor 
and boat owner. And, even in a world where the future is as 
uncertain as it is on this planet at this time, we still dare to 
stick out our necks and say what we think. So here goes. 

In the first month following the outbreak of war in Europe 
there was, naturally, uncertainty and a hesitancy to make 
definite plans for a long time ahead. This feeling soon gave 
way to one of growing confidence that our country was not 
likely to become involved, for at least as far ahead as one 
could look. Also, the unsettled conditions abroad indicated 
a particularly active season at all American resorts and 
those near our coast. The yacht brokerage market was brisk 
throughout the fall, many boats changed hands and stand- 
ardized cruisers and smaller boats were in such demand 
that the year closed as one of the most active of recent 
years in the marine industry. 

This state of affairs should, we believe, carry over to 
next year, and most boatbuilders have gone ahead with 
production, looking for an increased demand for winter use 
in the South and the Far West, and for spring delivery in 
the North. We believe the current Show in New York will 
bear out this forecast. 

That the immediate demand will be toward small and 
medium sized boats rather than large yachts is apparent. 
This is a trend of the times and not primarily a result of 
conditions abroad. The phenomenal growth in pleasure 
boating is due to the advent of the small stock or standard- 
ized boat which has brought the sport within the means of 
many, and the forward movement will continue along these 
lines. General business conditions are better than they have 
been in several years and this should result in increased 
spending on things that give as much lasting pleasure as 
boats. 

So, barring the unforeseen, we seem to be headed for an- 
other good year afloat. 


Geographical Center of Boating Shifts 


PEAKING of the growth of yachting activity in the 
United States, most of us are apt to overlook what the 
Middle West and the inland lakes are contributing both in 
the number of participants and in the potential market for 
new boats. We are still prone to think of the geographical 





centers of yachting activity as situated close to the Atlantic 
or the California coasts. But with the creation by the gov- 
ernment of many new and large bodies of water where only 
streams and unnavigable rivers existed before, and the 
growing appreciation of the availability of other lakes and 
waterways for pleasure boating, these centers are shifting 
rapidly inland. It is in these new sections that the greatest 
increase in pleasure boating has developed. The situation is 
a gratifying one. 

No matter how one may feel about the T.V.A. power 
development, as‘an example, it has been a grand thing for 
those living in the vicinity of its activities who want to 
make use of the impounded waters. Figures recently re- 
leased show that the number of pleasure craft on the newly 
created reservoirs in the Tennessee Valley increased from 
1500 boats in 1938 to 3000 in the year just passed —a 
jump of 100 per cent. The bulk of this large fleet is power 
driven, using both inboard and outboard mariné engines. 
One of the lakes created is some 82 miles in length and has a 
shore line of 660 miles. On Norris Lake, the fleet increased by 
50 percent during the same year. 

In other sections of the country, the same conditions 
exist, and an item in last month’s issue of YACHTING notes 
the organization of many yacht clubs in the heretofore arid 
Southwest and the formation of a yacht racing association 
in the area. No more will those sailors living near salt water 
have a monopoly on the sport as they appeared to have had 
in the past. 


Still Vigorous 


t Bade articles in recent issues of YACHTING emphasized the 
fact that the past season in New England waters was one 
of the best in years, with large fleets, unusual activity and 
apparently no indication that the disastrous hurricane that 
swept the coast in September, 1938, had any lasting harmful 
effect whatsoever. Yet, only a year ago, in the wake of the 
big wind, were dire predictions that it would take years for 
yachting to “‘ccome back” in the devastated region. Where 
are those prophets now? 

We are too prone in this country to magnify the effect of 
some disaster, such as the 1938 hurricane, and too sensitive 
to conditions which some of the doubters think may affect 
yachting adversely, or the industry affiliated with it. Many 
persons underestimate the vigor of the sport and of those 
who follow the sea, either for pleasure or a livelihood. It’ll 
take more than a big wind, or a war 3500 miles away, to 
make a sailor stay ashore. 
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THERE’s a well known story about 
a certain official of the Patent Office 
who, about one hundred years ago, 
made the statement that every con- 
ceivable invention of any value had 
already been made and that the Pat- 
ent Office might as well close up, or 
something to that effect. Then there’s 
also the story of how the automobile 
manufacturers of about thirty years 
ago gathered together in solemn con- 
clave to discuss the extent of the mar- 
ket for the horseless carriage. After 
due deliberation they are said to have 
concluded that the saturation point 
had just about been reached. We have 
heard of no tycoons of the boat busi- 
ness who have been correspondingly 
distrustful of the future, but if we 
ever did run into them we would lead 
them to a 1940 Matthews 38. 

We saw last year’s Matthews 
Cruisers and those of the year before 
and doubt very much whether there 
are many yachtsmen who would 
question the fact that they have been 
outstandingly successful in combining 
beauty, practicability, and comfort. 
In fact, we would have said at the 
time that from the point of view of the 
average owner, they were just about 
perfect. That is, to have made any 
changes would have meant sacrificing 
one quality to gain another, or would 
have raised the cost out of all propor- 
tion to the increased value. 

The other day, however, we looked 
over two of the 1940 Matthews 38’s 
(DeLuxe Sedan and Standard Sedan) 
and found no less than nine ways in 
which, in our opinion, they had been 
made more practical, two ways in 
which they had been made more at- 
tractive, and two ways in which added 


comfort had been provided. In only 
three of the details was there any 
sacrifice of practicability to gain at- 
tractiveness or comfort. And those 
figures include only the most obvious 
details. 

The more practical features line up 
as follows: 

1. The after cockpit has been made 
wider by reducing the tumble-home 
of the topsides slightly. Since con- 
siderable tumble-home remains, we 
marked up no sacrifice to beauty 
there. 

2. The windows in the after end of 
the deckhouse are now the counter 
balanced Matthews full floating type 
which can be opened to any level in- 
stead of mere frames which drop into 
pockets and must be either closed 
tight or open wide. This feature is all 
to the good. 

3. A lead scupper has been added 
at the low point of each side deck to 
lead rain water down and out at the 
water line. This prevents unsightly and 
hard to remove streaks on the topsides. 

4. The after cockpit floor has been 
dropped down three inches below the 
level of the deckhouse. This provides 
more headroom under the end of the 
canopy and a better cockpit for 
fishing. 

5. There is a new type dinette table 
covered with blue linoleum and with 
only one chrome plated folding leg. 
There is just one built-in seat, chairs 
being used along the forward side of 
the table. This set-up may be slightly 
less practical at mealtime but it 
rates a big plus at any other time. 

6. Linoleum is now standard in the 
deckhouse instead of carpet. It’s much 
easier to get at the engine room 
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Layout plan of the Matthews ‘38’ Standard Sedan. Right — Looking aft in the deck- 
house with the new single-legged dinette and deep, soft cushions showing up prominently 
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The Matthews ‘‘38” Standard Sedan. Her deckhouse, 12’ 8”’ 
in length, is believed to be the longest on any stock 38-footer 


hatches. One runner of carpet down 
the center can be added if desired. 
There’s a slight sacrifice to appear- 
ance here but those who have had to 
sweep the carpeting won’t miss it. 

7. The roof outside the deckhouse 
has been insulated as well as inside to 
reduce the drumming noise of the 
propellers. 

8. The width of the chrome brass 
fender guard has been increased to 
11%” and the size of the wood filler 
beneath it stepped up correspondingly. 

9. The engine room hatches are now 
built in four sections instead of two 
clumsily large halves. The outer sec- 
tions are hinged but the inner two roll 
from side to side on tracks and wheels. 

The features of 
greater attrac- 
tiveness we noted 
particularly are: 


1. Less bright work and varnish 
and more paint on the interior. The 
oyster color and two-tone grey is most 
attractive. This scores a slight minus 
on practical aspects because of the 
difficulty of keeping the paint clean. 

2. A new paint scheme for the ex- 
terior — straw color on the decks and 
a very pale blue on the canopy top 
and deckhouse sides — again a slight 
minus on practicability. 

Added comfort is provided by: 

1. New type, deep (about 8’), soft 
mattresses and cushions. 

2. The canopy roof insulation also 
rates a big plus on comfort by reduc- 
ing hoise. 
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SINGLE-HANDERS.  : 
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“Dorothy,” Randall Cremer’s 35-foot Single-Hander yaw! built last year. 


On the new 1940 boats the cabin trun 


THIRTEEN years ago this past sum- 
mer we were doing considerable saii- 
ing on a little ketch. She was blunt, 
black and’ beamy, and measured 35 
feet and a few inches in overall length. 
On the waterline she was just shy of 
29 feet, and the beam (to put it down 
in black and white) was 10’ 6’. Her 
layout was just about the same as 
that of today’s auxiliaries of about 
her size — double stateroom forward, 
then the toilet room .and clothes 
locker, main cabin, and the galley aft. 
With three or four other young fellows 
we did considerable cruising in that 
little boat and entered all the races 
that came along. Her wide beam, 
short ends, and high freeboard meant 
loads of room down below and the 
cruising was wonderful. The racing, 
too, wasn’t half bad. She was as fast 
as most of her competitors and when 
we gave her half a chance she did very 
well. However, we shudder to think 
how far down in the ruck she would be 
in present day competition. 

Since this little ketch was the me- 
dium of our first real cruising and 
over-night racing experience, she 


extends forward of the mast 


made a decided impression upon us 
and until the last year or so we’ve al- 
ways made a mental comparison 
between her and other auxiliaries of 
about the same overall length. We 
don’t do it any longer, however, 
because the cruising auxiliary and the 
racing auxiliary, even those under 40 
ft. long, have grown so far apart that 
overall length and for that matter, 
waterline length, which always has 
been a better standard of comparison, 
no longer means a thing. And that’s 
where the story of the Shuman Single- 
Handers begins. 

These little boats are racing auxil- 
iaries and no doubt about it; with all 
the features that make for speed, 
moderate overhangs, slim entrance, 
easy bilges, a long run aft, and most 
important of all, narrow beam. A 
Single-Hander would have made 
monkeys of the type of fleet we raced 
against back there 13 years ago and 
would have been way out ahead 
fighting it out with the one or two 
converted Six-Metres and such which 
always gave us an unmerciful shel- 
lacking. This, of course, is 1940 and 


the races which might have been won 
in 1926 mean next to nothing, but 
the 1938 and 1939 Single-Handers 
whose lines were the same as the new 
boats’ have shown their transoms to 
many a highly-touted contemporary 
and have made consistently good rac- 
ing records. 

They are 35 ft. in overall length, 
25’ 1” on the waterline, only 8’ 6” 
beam, and the draft is 5’ 3’’. The sail 
area in both the sloop and yawl rig 
is 480 square feet. A hull designed for 
speed on 25’ waterline and with only 
8’ 6” beam doesn’t leave much room 
for accommodations below deeks. 
It’s just about the minimum amount 
of space into which four berths can 
possibly be worked. Shuman, how- 
ever, wanted his Single-Handers to 
be fast, and stuck to his purpose by 
putting a carefully planned layout in 
a fast hull rather than building what- 
ever hull he could get around com- 
modious accommodations. 

The layout plan gives a good gen- 
eral idea of how it has been worked 
out, though several of the space-sav- 
ing tricks don’t show up in the plan. 
The fine bow sections and easy lines 
result in the space beneath the berths 
being a lot wider at the top than it is 
at the bottom. Therefore, instead of 
devoting half of it to the bottoms 
and sides of drawers and leaving the 
irregular corners and space between 
the frames unused (the boat is not 
ceiled), Shuman has made bins of 
the space beneath all four berths. It’s 
a little awkward to have to lift the 
mattress to get to the bins but there’s 
some real space there once it’s done, 
and nothing will roll out. 

One of the difficulties of a narrow 
boat is getting a toilet room that is 
large enough to turn around in with- 
out extending it to or beyond the 
center line and thus cutting the width 
of the passageway forward down to 
nothing. Shuman solves this by 
putting the toilet, shelf space, lock- 
ers, etc. behind a double-duty door 
which closes either fore and aft or 
athwartships. A similar door on the 
opposite side of the passageway closes 
off that section of the passageway 
from forward. 

The cockpit, bridge deck, and ev- 
erything back aft is amply large. The 
designers have not lost sight of the 
fact that in racing, as in day-sailing, 
or in cruising the party or crew spends 
most of the time in the cockpit. 
Cramped quarters there not only 
have the gang sitting in each other’s 
laps but also put the boat down by 
the stern and off her sailing lines. 
Therefore, the cabin house had to be 
a foot or so shorter than is desirable 
from the standpoint of the main cabin 
arrangement. This difficulty, too, has 


The layout plan of the Single-Hander sloops and yawls. They are 35’ overall, 25’ 1” on the waterline, and 8’ 6” beam 
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been solved admirably in the Single. 
Hander by pushing the foot of the 
starboard berth up under the stow- 
age locker and the hanging space for 
clothing. This leaves just about 
enough space for a two-burner stove, 
a sink, and a couple of shelves which, 
together with the ice box under the 
bridge deck, is all there is to the gal. 
ley. This box is filled from the top 
on the outside. 

The neatest trick of all down below 
is the table and the method of stowing 
it. It stands on two brass legs which 
set down rigidly into the cabin floor 
and when the time comes to stow 
the table it becomes the panel front 
of a long locker over the starboard 
berth. In order to save space and 
weight, the boats are not ceiled but 
the inside of the planking and the 
frames are rubbed down smooth and 
painted white. 

The engine, a Gray Sea Scout, is 
tucked away under the bridge deck 
with the gas tank directly above it. 
The fact that the tank is above the 
level of the cockpit floor has facili- 
tated an excellent and worth-while 
safety device in the form of a catch 
pan beneath and around the tank 
which leads any leakage or spillage 
into the cockpit and out its scuppers 
and not into the bilge. 

We were particularly impressed by 
the attractiveness and practicability 
of several features of the Single- 
Hander on and above deck. The 
ample cockpit has already been men- 
tioned. Then there is the compara- 
tively high (about 4’) rail which 
follows the contour of the topsides. 
The galvanized 1 x 19 rigging is 
spliced and attached to tangs on the 
mast. (The builder, Graves of Marble- 
head, has one of the few men who can 
make an efficient and decent appear- 
ing splice in 1x19 wire). In either 
the yawl or the sloop rig the sails 
are all inboard and they are all small 
enough to be handled easily by two 
men in even the most trying of con- 
ditions. 

The most interesting and surpris- 
ing thing about the Single-Handers, 
as far as we are concerned, is the high 
quality of the construction. These 
boats are built to sell at a price, in 
fact, a low price, and we had expected 
to find a fair to medium grade of 
workmanship. Instead, we found it 
uniformly good. The planking, the 
frames, the rounded hollow spars, the 
joiner work, and the countless other 
details that make up a boat are fine. 
It’s not expensive custom work to be 
sure, but it’s well up to the standard 
of the best stock auxiliaries. The prin- 

cipal reason for this seems to be that 
Graves has a fine foreman and a fine 
squad of men who have done things 
well and correctly for so long that 
they couldn’t do them any other way 
at any price. Another reason for it 8 
the use of Phillips recessed head 
screws (Everdur) for fastenings, ett. 
These plus the drill and countersink 
which bores for them do a better job 
more quickly according to the builder. 
The drilling tool bores and counter 


sinks in the same operation and wit | 
formly, so that plugging is greatly 
simplified. The slotless edges of the 


heads also go in cleaner and mor 
easily. i 
BEACHCOMBER 
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A NEW SMALL DIESEL BY ATLAS IMPERIAL 


New motors, new equipment and 
new gadgets are appearing on the 
yachting scene more or less constantly. 
Some fields have almost more inven- 
tors and gadgeteers than there are 
buyers for the products, others keep a 
pretty good balance between supply 
and demand; but if there is one field in 
which the seekers have far outdone the 
producers and their products it is in 
the problem of the small Diesel, and 
by “small” we mean the small auxili- 
ary power field (up to about 30 horse- 
power). To the commercial user and 
the Diesel manufacturer this is small 
power indeed for Diesels. 

Developments along this line have 
been very slow indeed in arriving, at 
least as far as meeting the require- 
ments of the auxiliary owner is con- 
cerned — compact dimensions and 
moderate weight. There is something 
on the horizon now, however. It’s the 
latest addition to the Atlas Imperial 
line, a three cylinder affair which is 
making its debut at the Motor Boat 
Show in New York. Though just now 
making its first public appearance, 


this engine already has quite a claim 
to fame, having been selected by the 
Navy as the power plant for the three 
44-foot yawls, Intrepid, Alert, and 
Resolute, designed and built by Luders 
for the United States Naval Academy 
to the racing rule of The Cruising 
Club of America. 

It is the smallest Diesel engine to 
employ the Lanova combustion sys- 
tem and is rated at 1614 hp. at 2000 
r.p.m. It is a four-cycle, solid injec- 
tion, full Diesel with a bore of 314%” 
and a stroke of 334”. The magic fig- 
ures on dimensions which mean a lot 
more to most yachtsmen than tech- 
nical details are: 

Length — 42345” 
Height — 28% 4” 
Width — 23,” 

Although the little Atlas engine has 
been made just as compact as possi- 
ble, ruggedness and dependability 
have not been sacrificed. Cylinders 
are cast en bloc and are fitted with re- 
movable liners. Cylinder heads and 
cylinder head covers are both quickly 
and easily removable, the cover being 


‘rectly from the 


oil tight and en- 
tirely enclosing 
all-valve mechan- 
ism. Cast alu- 
minum alloy pis- 
tons are fitted 
with three com- 
pression and two 
oil control rings 
and are designed 
for full floating 
piston pins. Pres- 
sure lubrication 
to all reciprocat- 
ing parts is sup- 
plied by means of 
an internal gear 
pump driven di- 


crankshaft gear. The cooling system is 
provided with a positive displacement 
engine-mounted water pump, thermo- 
statically controlled to maintain a dis- 
charge temperature of approximately 
130° F. 

The Bosch fuel injection system is 
utilized in the little Atlas Imperial en- 
gine. The individual pumps which 





The new 3-cylinder Atlas Lanova Diesel rated at 161% hp. at 2000 r.p.m. 


deliver fuel oil to each cylinder at a 
predetermined pressure are all en-, 
closed in a common housing. 

The electric system consists of a 12- 
volt Delco-Remy generator for bat- 
tery charging and similar starting 
motor of ample capacity. The reverse 
gear is a Joe’s and various reduction 
ratios can be had. BracHCOMBER 


CUSHIONS AND MATTRESSES OF AIR-BLOWN LATEX 


In spite of the fact that new en- 
gines, trick winches, and fancy navi- 
gating instruments create a lot more 
furor, mattresses are still one of the 
most important items of equipment 
on any boat. The owner can talk for 
hours about the quality of the fas- 
tenings, the infallibility of his naviga- 
tion, and the wonders of the safety 
devices of his power plant, but if his 
mattresses are uncomfortable his 
aching guests will go away thinking of 
oH but the hardships of sea-going 

e. 

Some owners seem to be content to 
carry on indefinitely with smelly, 
matted down mattresses but the great 
majority of oldtimers know that wind, 
rain, and fog can make seagoing ac- 
tivity arduous and uncomfortable 
enough to satisfy the he-man, back- 
to-nature yearnings of the most hard- 
bitten of men, without begging the 
question with further discomforts 
that can be avoided. When the storm 
blows over or at any other time these 
fellows appreciate a comfortable and 


gina mattress as much as anyone 
else. 





There are many factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing a boat mattress 
but comfort is by far the most impor- 
tant. Follow any experienced owner 
(or better still, his wife), through the 
Boat Show or around his tour of the 
yards and you'll find that the size, 
location and degree of softness of the 
berths, all of which adds up to com- 
fort, are a primary consideration. 
And why shouldn’t it be? Designers 
and speed maniacs can talk them- 
selves blue in the face about the ne- 
cessity of saving weight in the mat- 
tresses as in everything else. Hay fever 
victims can complain about the haz- 
ards of certain mattress fillings and 
the man who pays the bills can ham- 
mer away at durability, but when it’s 
time to turn in after a hard day 
they’re all looking for a really com- 
fortable bunk to curl up in. 

The foregoing may sound like an 
apology for a mattress which has 
comfort but nothing else to recom- 
mend it but in the case of the air- 
blown latex type which made its first 
real appearance in the boating field 
about a year ago all apologies are 













Left — Firestone Airtex mattresses and 
cushions in the interior of Ford Bond's 
cruiser, “Lethargy.” 


Right — Goodyear Airfoam pillows and 
cushions on Frank M. Smith's sport fishere 
man, “Thelma F.”’ Brass zippers make the 
coverings easily removable for washing 


superfluous. From personal experi- 
ence and various other sources of in- 
formation we can say that latex mat- 
tresses rate A-1 on every count. 

The manufacturing process was 
originally developed by Dunlop but 
about a year ago several of the leading 
American rubber companies com- 
menced making air-blown latex mat- 
tresses as licensees. Firestone calls 
them Airtex, Goodyear uses the name 
Airfoam, with Goodrich it’s Air-Cell, 
and U. S. and Dunlop are also in the 
field. The processes and the products 
are essentially alike, however. 

They are made from latex, a milky 
juice found inside the bark of the rub- 
ber tree. The latex is transported to 
the factory in liquid form where it is 
first whipped up like cream. At 
the same time air is injected into it 
under high pressure. Following the 
whipping process, the mixture is 
poured into a mold and baked. This 
baking fixes the air bubbles within the 
expanded latex. The mattress, as re- 
moved from its mold (complete ex- 
cept for its covering), consists of 
baked latex honeycombed with mil- 


Madigan 





Covering the bottom of a Firestone Airtex mat 
tress. The top is smooth and unperforated 


lions of very small inter-connecting 
air cells. This air-blown structure is 
molded into a mattress consisting of 
scores of cylindrical holes about 214” 
in diameter and separated by about 
14" of the latex structure. The cylin- 
drical holes extend from the bottom 



















to within about 14” of the top, with 
the sleeping surface itself flat and 
smooth, without a tuft or a button of 
any kind. 

That is as far as the rubber com- 
panies take the manufacture. The 
final steps, cutting to the bevels and 
odd sizes and shapes required on 
boats, and covering, is done by a 
mattress maker. Goodyear Airfoam is 
available in 2”, 3”, 4144”, and 6” 
thicknesses and Firestone Airtex is 3’’ 
and 414" thick. Various coverings such 
as tickings, khaki canvas, denims or 
artificial leathers can naturally be 
had. 

The 3” and 414” thicknesses make 
the best seagoing mattresses. We’ve 
slept on both thicknesses and could 
hardly notice any difference between 
them. We’re neither very heavy nor 
in any way a princess but it seemed 
to us, the facts line up as follows: 
either 3’’ or 444” latex mattresses are 
fine for sleeping but if the sleeping 
surface is sometimes used as a sitting 
surface the 414” thickness is needed 
to keep heavy sitters from hitting 
bottom. 

As we see it the advantages of 
latex mattresses for boat use are as 
follows: 


1. They are thoroughly comfort- 
able. No tufts — no bunches — they 
conform 100% to the contours of the 
body. In this case the slogan “‘sleep- 
ing on air” is literally true. 

2. Neither dampness nor moisture 
are in any way harmful to latex mat- 
tresses. Even if soaked in water they 
will dry out again rapidly, and there’s 
nothing to mildew. 

3. They last indefinitely. Acceler- 
ated aging tests show no more than 
5% change, or permanent set, in the 
equivalent of ten years’ use. 


4. They provide maximum comfort 
in minimum thickness. That state- 
ment brings in a couple of intangibles 
but our idea here is that the less height 
devoted to mattresses and springs 
(the latter are not necessary with 
latex mattresses) the more space for 
lockers, drawers, and other storage 
space beneath the berths. 

5. They are exceedingly light ‘in 
weight. A 414” latex mattress, 28’’ x 
72” (average single berth size) weighs 
only 21 pounds. 

6. They are free from dust, lint 
and odors. Latex is absolutely odor- 
less and there is nothing to bother hay 
fever’s most susceptible sufferers. 


7. They are decidedly cool. Latex 
loses all relationship to rubber once it 
leaves the tree. Every time the sleeper 


moves he pumps air through his mat- 
tress. 


8. If we were talking about any- 
thing but yachts we would also add 
that latex mattresses are vermin 
proof. 

Latex mattresses are molded in 
sizes to fit standard single, three- 
quarter, and double beds. These, of 
course, would not fit precisely many 
yacht berths but the mattress makers 
and marine distributors are set up to 
cut, shape, make up, and cover mat- 
tresses of any size and shape from 
standard units of latex. W. and J. 
Tiebout, 120 Chambers St., New 
York City, are the distributors of 
Firestone Airtex and the E. J. Willis 
Co., of 93 Chambers St., New 
York City, handle Goodyear Airfoam. 
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Onz of the favorite indoor sports of 
sailors and racing enthusiasts every- 
where is criticizing the other fellow’s 


boat or the other racing classes, 


particularly any classes that are doing 
mighty well in spite of being held in 
universal disdain by skippers who 
have never sailed in them. One of the 
outstanding objects of such criticism 
has been the Star Class. “They’re wet.” 
“They’re uncomfortable.” ‘‘They’re 
over-rigged.” ‘‘They’re a mass of 
gadgets.” ‘‘They’re racing machines.” 
All those and many other statements 
have been made with equal contempt 
about the Stars. Yet the Stars are 
forging ahead as strongly as ever. 


They have spread all over the world . 


and in 1940 will probably pass the 
2000 mark in numbers. There must 
be something good about them. 
Many of the criticisms hurled at 
the Star are justified. Stars are wet. 
They do carry considerably more sail 
than other boats of the same waterline 
length, beam, ballast, etc. To people 
accustomed to boats with larger cock- 
pits and smaller heeling angles they 
are certainly uncomfortable. But, 
granting that the Star is short of 
perfection, it still has many fine fea- 
tures and one of the most important 
of these is the use of a heavy fin keel 
of cast iron on a comparatively light, 
narrow, easily driven hull. Both the 
keel, and the arc-bottom hull and the 
combination of the two are inexpen- 
sive and easy to build and maintain. 
We have often wondered why, 
among the dozens of small one-design 
classes that appear every year, there 
have been only one or two which 
utilized the obvious simplicity, sav- 
ings, and efficiency of the iron fin keel. 
Within the last year, however, the 
iron fin has received considerable 





recognition, and from several of the 
country’s leading naval architects. 
One of the most interesting of these 
new classes is the Raceabout, a 23- 
footer designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. Our last sail of 1939 
was on the first of these little boats, 
launched in early December at the 
Minneford Yacht Yard at City Island. 

In the Raceabout the designers 
have attempted to produce an inex- 
pensive keel boat with plenty of speed 
and “‘life” for racing, sufficient room 
and stability for day sailing, and 
simple enough to be handled easily by 
the comparatively inexperienced. They 
were in no way attempting to out- 
distance or out-design the Stars. The 
Raceabout, however, is much like the 
Star and a comparison between the 
two is most interesting. As a matter of 
fact, the Raceabout is just about 
what the Star would be if its rig were 
reduced enough to permit a perma- 
nent backstay. 

The Raceabout is a few inches 
longer than the Star in overall length 
(23’); on the waterline (19’ 4’) she is 
about two feet longer (although with 
the slightest angle of heel the Star’s 
waterline increases to about the same 
figure); the beam (5’ 8”) is an inch 
less than the Star’s, and the draft (3’ 


4’) is the same in both boats. The- 


Raceabout has less sheer than the 
Star and both the fore and aft and the 
athwartship curve of the bottom is 
less, although in the Raceabout 
from the mast forward to the stem 
the bottom is really a V. In the Race- 
about both the stem and the transom 
are more nearly vertical. As far as 
performance is concerned, the above 
differences are minor. 

Raceabout’s keel has been very 
meticulously worked out, the design- 
ers making use of 
considerable data 
developed in the 
towing tank. It is 
flanged at the 
top like the Star’s 
keel, and has a 
similar thin fin, 
but the bulb is 
perfectly stream- 
lined and there is 
no sharp break 
where the fin joins 
the bulb. The 
keel weighs about 
925 pounds, 25 
more than the 
top limit for Star 
keels. The Race- 
about’s rudder is 
hung outboard 
behind a small 
skeg to save ex- 
pense, reducedrag, 
and increase turn- 
ing efficiency. 

On deck the 
Raceabout and the 
Star are quite 


The new Sparkman & 
Stephens Raceabout, 
23 feet long, is much 
like the Star but with a 
shorter rig and larger 
cockpit. Her plans are 
available to al! builders 





YACHTING 


THE RACEABOUT: A NEW FIN KEEL CLASS 


similar, except that the new boat’s 
cockpit is wider and considerably 
longer (length about 9’). In the rig, 
however, is the real difference. The 
Raceabout has only 200 square feet of 
sail (mainsail 134, jib 66) as against 
the Star’s 275 square feet. The mast 
(28’) is almost four feet shorter than 
the Star’s mast and the boom (10’ 6”) 
is over four feet shorter. In contrast 
to the troublesome and _ tempera- 
mental spars and rigging of the mod- 
ern Star’s rig, the Raceabout’s staying 
arrangement is the simplest imagina- 
ble. Permanent backstay, jibstay, and 
diagonal struts hold it perfectly rigid 
fore and aft, and two shrouds and one 
pair of spreaders handle the staying 
on each side. The mast is hollow and 
there are no runners. 

Our tryout of the new boat took 
place with a moderate sailing breeze 
of about 13 miles and she impressed 
us most favorably. There wasn’t a 
trial horse on the horizon so we had 
to go it alone. She balanced well on 
all points of sailing and pranced out 
to windward in fine style. The sails 
were new and unstretched so we could 
not strap her down hard but she 
seemed to have plenty of ‘‘life”’ and 
“feel.” What impressed us most was 
the way she stood up. We had to 
pour it to her broadside to put the 
rail down. The smaller sail area, 
flatter bottom and heavier keel, of 
course, all contribute to considerably 
greater stability than the Star has 
and it was quite noticeable. The 
designers’ calculations show that it 
would take about a 19 mile wind to 
put a Raceabout over to the same 
angle of heel a Star takes in an 11 
mile breeze. : 

The cockpit had plenty of ma- 
neuvering space for three men in 
overcoats so we'll credit it with hold- 
ing four ordinary summer-clad sailors. 
As for speed, without a trial horse and 
not being very well up on the com- 
parative “weight” factor of winter 
wind, we won’t hazard a guess on 
the Raceabout’s speed. However, 
since sail area, is such an important 
factor in speed in light to moderate 
breezes, we wouldn’t give the Race- 
about a chance against the over- 
rigged Star for speed alone until the 
wind gets up over about 15 miles and 
then it should be about even. 

The Minneford Yard is building 
the first Raceabouts of Philippin: 
mahogany planking, frames and | 
trim, Everdur screws, canvas covered 
Weldwood decks, and _ galvanized 
plough steel wire. Either Ratsey 
or Wilson sails may be had. Their 
price for the Raceabout is less than 
$700. 

The designers are taking still 
another cue from the Star Class i 
making the plans of the Raceabout 
available at a nominal price to both 
professional and amateur builders, 
the only restriction being that it 
order to insure uniformity all keels 
must be bought from the Minneford 
Yacht Yard. 

Although this is Minneford’s first 
venture into the small boat building 
field they are already well known 4 
builders of such famous craft 4% 
Dorade, Tidal Wave, Narwhal, avd 
Golden Eye. 
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THE 1940 NEW YORK 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


HE annual New York Motor Boat Show of this year is the thirty- 
[see to be held and the twenty-fourth to be held in the Grand 
Central Palace on Forty-Sixth Street. r 

As an institution, this annual pageant of the art of marine design 
and engineering is a monument to the progress and solidarity of the 
boating industry; the record stated above is of particular significance 
because it indicates that the industry has gone steadily ahead during 
good times and bad, despite wars and rumors of wars, depressions, 
‘‘recessions,”’ booms or whatever economic conditions this planet may 
have had to offer. Each year the ‘‘Show”’ has been an improvement 
over the year before, both as to products displayed and as to 
attendance. 

There are sound and lasting reasons for this. While the ship- 
builder’s art is centuries old, the boating industry as we see it today, 
in this country, may be called essentially a new industry. The awak- 
ening of the public on a wide scale to the advantages of boat owner-. 
ship; the development of stock models and mass production methods; 
the increasing introduction of improved materials; and the reorgan- 
ization of the industry on a more standardized and codperative basis 
are outgrowths of comparatively recent occurrence and have given 
the industry a lasting impetus. 

Boats — yachts, if you prefer — are no longer merely playthings 
and yachting has long since ceased to be the sport solely of the 
wealthy. It has become an important part of our national life, 
reaching not only along the full sweep of our coasts but, in recent 
years, increasingly to the lakes and rivers and canals of the interior. 

The 1940 Show is no exception to the march of progress. Some of 
the developments are visible only to the eye of experience; but there 
are plenty of experienced men on deck to explain the hidden meanings 
of hull forms, ventilating systems, peculiarities in engine installations, 
new types and arrangements of rigging, and so on. Much of the 
progress, however, is discernible to the untrained eye, particularly as 
it is evidenced in new types of craft; in the fabrication of new materi- 
als and “gadgets’”’ and in the broadening of their usefulness. 

All of this is an indication of an industry in excellent health, fully 
equipped to take advantage of the promise of the new year. 
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This 34-footer is one of the Golden Anniversary fleet of motor cruisers designed 





and built by the Matthews Company, of Port Clinton, Ohio, for the 1940 season 


CRUISERS 


RUNABOUTS 


SAIL BOATS 


The Matthews Company Exhibits Cruisers 


In celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
of boatbuilding, the Matthews Com- 
pany, of Port Clinton, Ohio, is showing 
a brand new Matthews “38” standard 
sedan which has many outstanding 
features. One of these is the deckhouse, 
which is 12’ 8” long, comparing favor- 
ably in area with that hitherto found in 
the Matthews ‘'50,” and said to be the 
largest ever devised for a 38-foot boat. 
The cabin has built-in twin beds and 
deep drawers underneath, which are 
ideal for the storage of blankets and 
other equipment. The steering wheel 
and controls-of this model are located 
well forward to give good visibility for 
the helmsman. A speed of 28 m.p.h. is 
possible, the model being designed for 
either single or twin screw installa- 
tion. 

_ Another cruiser shown by Matthews 
is the long popular 38” twin cabin 
model, also boasting of a number of ad- 
ditions and improvements. She provides 
two cabins below with sleeping accom- 
modations for a total of six persons, 
galley and toilet being located between 
the cabins. 

Also shown is the Matthews ‘38’ 
de luxe sedan, radically new in her 
interior arrangement, the cabin being 
provided with built-in upper and lower 


berths, full length clothes locker, large 
dresser and roomy chest of drawers. 
Both hot and cold water are provided in 
the ample shower room which is sepa- 
rate from the toilet, storage of hot water 
being so arranged that it will maintain 
its temperature for 36 hours. 

The deckhouse of the de luxe sedan is 
six inches longer than it was in last 
year’s model and has a new type dinette, 
capable of conversion into a double bed, 
and also a davenport lounge or folding 
box berth. There are sleeping accom- 
modations for a party of five in addition 
to separate cabin and toilet accom- 
modation for a paid hand. 

In commenting recently on changes 
that have taken place in stock and in 
custom boatbuilding during his fifty 
years of activity, Mr. J. Scott Matthews, 
president of the Matthews Company, re- 
ferred to the growing customer demand 
for added accommodations and increased 
operating comfort. To meet these de- 
mands, the veteran builder declared, 
noise and vibration have been virtually 
eliminated in Matthews boats. The 
drumming noise of the propeller or 
propellers has been greatly reduced by 
the introduction of special insulation of 
the after cockpit. To the same end, 
engines in Matthews boats are rubber 


mounted and a padding of block cork 
has been placed under the decks and 
against the bulkheads. 

The Dualock, a combination gas and 
ignition control, has been standard in 
Matthews cruisers for several years. 
This is a simple device which, by the 
operation. of..a.small lever,. cuts. off the 
ignition and closes the gasoline valve, 
in one operation. 

Another problem which has been met 
is the cooling of interiors when boats are 
subjected to the rays of the hot tropical 
sun. Ceilings in cabins, deckhouses, 
galleys, toilets and crews’ quarters are 
heavily insulated and an air chamber is 
left between deck surfaces and ceilings. 

The Matthews Company has adopted 
a new decorative effect for the exterior 
of its Golden Anniversary boats. This 
includes a more general use of paint and 
less brightwork. The decks are straw- 
colored, and the deckhouse sides and 
canopy top are of a pleasing pale blue. 
White topsides offer an attractive con- 
trast to the boot top stripe. Effort has 
also been directed in the new models 
toward a more pleasant interior atmos- 
phere. The upholstery is of fabrics in 
lively color harmonies, while the floor 
coverings and wood finishes in the deck- 
house interiors are ef two tones of gray. 
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The 1940 Parkman Star 


Parkman Yachts are again exhibiting a 
fully rigged Star with the last word in 
racing finish, flexible spars and Prescott 
Wilson sails. The boat is equipped with 
the most modern Parkman fittings, de- 
signed for quick, accurate adjustment 
with everything controlled from the 
cockpit. 

Parkman Stars established such a re- 
markable record last year in winning 57 
series that no radical change has been 
attempted in the 1940 boat. Theyinclude, 
however, many minor improvements 
and refinements. For example, a slight 
change has been made in the contour 
aft which was tested late in 1939 and 
makes the 1940 Parkman Star a faster 
reaching and running boat than those of 
earlier vintage but without affecting 
her traditional qualities of pointing 
high and being exceptionally able in 
heavy weather. 

The cockpit traveller has been low- 
ered to about 8’’ above the keelson and 
equipped with a new sliding jam cleat. 
This gives additional purchase in flexing 
the boom and eliminates the objection- 
able cross bar that divided the-eoekpit. 
The most ingenious of the new Parkman 
fittings is a small thimble-snap shackle 
(cast as one piece) which is used on the 
halliards. Single screw turnbuckles, set 


Above is “Amici,” a Matthews 
“48.” She was transported to 
Los Angeles, part of the way on 
her own bottom. At the left is a 
view of the deckhouse of the De 
Luxe Sedan, one of the 38- 
footers. There is a new type di- 
nette, convertible into a double 
bed, and a folding box berth 


with a lock nut instead of cotter pins, 
are used on the shrouds. The new roller 
claws have double rollers. A stream- 
lined mooring eye, in which the jib 
sheet cannot catch, has been added for- 
ward of the demountable coamings. 
Special halliard winches and a device 


for preventing the boom from lifting. 


are available as extras. 

No change has been made in the 
laminated, flexible spars, or their brass 
collar type fittings which minimize the 
perforations that tend to weaken the 
wood fiber. These spars are of the au- 
thentic European type, as exemplified 
by Pimm. The fact that only one mast 
out of over a hundred has carried away, 
and that that accident was due to an 
imperfection in the wood, proves the 
efficiency and accuracy of these spars. 

Minor improvements have been made 
to the crank action partner and mast 
raker, which adjusts the position of the 
mast at deck and step respectively. 
Socket type backstay fittings give an 
18” range and obviate the need for turn- 
buckles, while Parkman garters prevent 
any possibility of the backstay fouling 
aloft or the latch sliding back when the 
deck is awash. The jib and headstay and 
the halliards lead aft under the deck. 
A winch makes it possible to take in 
that last half inch on the jib sheet and 
the jib may be trimmed at any desired 


angle by means of adjustable jib lead- 

ers. The roller boom rolls simply by 

hand. Stops make it possible to choke 

the travellers at any desired point or 

sett the claws wherever desired on the 
oom. 


Speedy Motor Boats by 
Hubert S. Johnson 


The Deluxe Sport Skiff, 33’ long, and a 
new 16’ sea skiff feature the exhibit of 
the Hubert S. Johnson Boat & Engine 
Works, of Bay Head, N. J., at the 1940 
New York Motor Boat Show. 

The 33-footer is a swank, twin screw 
job, suited for commuting, sport fishing 
and “week-end” cruising. For longer 
cruises, too, if the owner is not too 
fussy. This streamlined sea skiff, of 
lapstrake construction, has a generous 
beam, good freeboard, a pronounced 
flare forward, and various refinements — 
to increase riding comfort. The hull is of 
cedar, painted black and, with var- 
nished mahogany decks and cream- 
colored shelter cabin, the boat presents 
a striking color combination. The for- 
ward part of the shelter house has a 
sliding hatch of ‘‘ Plexiglass” (a flexible 
glass product) which allows the oper- 
ator to get plenty of sunlight and gives 
cabin ventilation free from annoying 
draughts. 

The cabin has a large seat facing for- 
ward, a dinette, a day bed or couch, 
built-in ice box, and seat for the helms- 
man. Two berths, toilet and wash 
basin, are located under the deck for- 
ward. The boat has Bendix controls, 
drag link steering and twin Chrysler 
Crown reduction gear engines. The en- 
gine room and cabin roof are sound- 
proofed. 
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The 16’ skiff is a new addition to the 
Johnson fleet. She has good freeboard 
and a generous 6’ 6’ beam; planes eas- 
ily, and will carry eight persons com- 
fortably. The engine is a Gray 4-62. 
The same quality of materials and work- 
manship are used in the construction of 
this skiff as in the larger models. Two 
other new additions are 36’ and 43’ 
shoal draft auxiliary sloops, designed 
by Frederick C. Geiger. They have been 
designed to give maximum cruising 
comfort, without sacrificing racing qual- 
ities. 

This boatbuilding company turns 
out a complete line of standardized 
boats, from 16’ to 44’ in length, and 
specializes as well in the construction of 
individually designed boats up to 90’ 
in length. 


ie i 


Larger Quarters for 
Woodcraft Boats 


The increasing public demand for small 
boats is evidenced in the fact that de- 
mand for its boats has forced the C. F. 
Woodcraft Company to move from the 
old habitat on East Ninth Street, to 
larger quarters at 410 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, where there will be 
more adequate space to display the 
many small family boats of the line. 
The Woodcraft displays, on the mez- 
zanine and main floors of the Motor 
Boat Show this year, include several 
new models. Among these are two new 
models built entirely of Weldwood. One 
of these, a 12-foot double-ender with 
short decks forward and aft, is an ideal 
boat for the itinerant sailor who likes to 
stick a boat on top of his car and go 
hither and yon for new waters to con- 
quer. The other is a smart little yacht 


Hubert S. Johnson Boat & En- 
gine Works, of Bay Head, N. J., 
is exhibiting this De Luxe Sport 
Skiff, a 33-footer that is suitable 
for commuting or for other serv- 
ice which requires speed. She is 
also fitted for week-end cruis- 
ing. At the right is a view of the 


interior of the shelter cabin 


tender, weighing only about 65 pounds, 
which can be readily taken aboard or 
put over the side by one man. 

Another newcomer to the line is a 
10-foot clinker built, copper riveted 
centerboard sailboat, of the round bot- 
tom type, which has pleasing lines, and 
which is reported to be exceptionally 
fast. 

Also on display are a wide variety of 
round, flat and V-bottom yacht tenders, 
a Norwegian pram, a dory and a junior 
sail boat. 
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Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


The designing and brokerage firm of 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New 
York, has an exhibit consisting of photo- 
graphs and descriptions of boats of all 
types and description that it is offering 
for sale, together with complete de- 
scriptive matter of the stock boats it is 
sponsoring. These include the Light- 
ning, a 19’ centerboarder, the Race- 
about, a somewhat larger keel boat, 
with 19’ 4”’ water line and 23’ over all 
length, and five boats of increasing 
sizes suitable for cruising as well as 
racing. Of these, the Vacationer is 29’ 
over all; the new Islander is 31’ 3’’ over 
all; and the Voyager is 44’ on top. 
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The famous Week-Ender, still very 
popular, is 35’ over all but is more 
commodious than the smaller cruisers 
while still an excellent boat for class 
racing. Topping the list is the Voyager, 
30’ 1” at the water and 44’ 5’ on deck, 
which model may be provided with 
either a cutter or a yawl rig. 


Graves PlyWeld Dinghies 


Two PlyWeld dinghies, the product of 
James E. Graves, Inc., of Marblehead, 
Mass., are on display in the booth of 
this company. One is an 8-foot standard 
model and the other a 14-foot outboard 
model. Both are of PlyWeld construc- 
tion, the planking being a one-piece six- 
ply lamination which has no seams to 
be caulked or chines to leak, and which 
does not shrink or swell. In construc- 
tion of these light and strong dinghies, 
the oak stem, mahogany transom, bulk- 
heads and rails are mounted on a spe- 
cially designed mould, a bonding com- 
pound is applied and a prepared sheet 
of weldwood is thereupon forced into 
place and fastened. Double skegs, rub- 
ber fender and a locking device to pre- 
vent loss of oars and oarlocks are other 
features of these dinghies. 
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The 1940 Elco Fleet 


Elco has been building boats for forty- 
seven years. The policy of the company 
is, and has been, to lay particular 
emphasis on seaworthiness, safety, com- 
fort, and economy. 

The 1940 Elco fleet is composed of 
nine models, from the new, streamlined 
57-footer, flagship of the fleet, to the 30’ 
Eleoette, which has been designed to 
combine up-to-date fishing facilities 
with cruising comfort. All the 1940 
models are available with single or twin 
screw installations, and all but two can 
be powered with Diesel engines if de- 
sired. Depending on hull and power in- 
stallation, speeds of from 14 to 28 
m.p.h. can be obtained. 


This Elco Cruisette, a 44-footer, 
has accommodations for from five 
to seven persons. Quarters for a 
paid hand are provided forward 
but the boat may easily be oper- 
ated as a single-hander by the 
owner. Right, the main cabin has 
an ingenious arrangement of 
berths and there is an unusual 
amount of drawer and locker space 





Although a boat may be purchased 
for use entirely in protected waters, the 
Elco Works insist that every boat that 
they build must be seaworthy well 
beyond the limits imposed by sheltered 
waters. To this end, all material is hand 
picked by Elco inspectors, hull forms 
are designed for seaworthiness as well as 
speed, watertight bulkheads are in- 
stalled at strategic points, triple framing 
is placed under the engine beds, etc. 

The increased interest of women in 
yachting has resulted in particular at- 
tention to the interior arrangements and 
decorations. Arrangements on Elco 


boats are based on the recommenda- 
tions of a Women’s Advisory Commit- 
tee. One of the features of Elco boats is 
the roominess and efficient layout of the 








galley. These compartments, no matter 
what the size of the boat, are always 
equipped with a cork insulated ice box, 
which drains directly over the side, 
thus eliminating the annoyance of a 
sump and sump pump. Where the boat 
is equipped with an alcohol stove, the 
alcohol tank is located outside the 
galley, to eliminate fire hazard. 

Particular attention is paid to sleep- 
ing comfort. Care is taken to make the 
berths ample in length and width, and 
mattresses and springs are selected both 
for excellence of material and for com- 
fort. The height of hanging lockers is 
calculated so that clothes will not get 
rumpled; drawers are constructed so 
that they will not fly open, no matter 
what the motion of the boat. 

Sound and heat insulation are in- 
stalled where they will do the most 
good. In the roofs of deckhouses, a new 
insulating fabric is being used which is 
giving results superior to any possible 
heretofore. The engine compartments 
are insulated with glass wool, against 
both heat and noise and as a fire pro- 
tection, because this material is fire- 
proof. Engine beds on all Elco boats are 
hung in Elco’s patented rubber mount- 
ings, with the result, according to the 
company’s engineers, that 90 per cent 
of the engine vibration never reaches 
the hull. 

The flagship of the Elco fleet, the 57’ 
Motor Yacht, is conservatively stream- 
lined in appearance. In the new model 
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the stem has a reverse curve, as con- 
trasted with the slightly convex line of 
the bows of other models. 

There are sleeping accommodations 
for six in the owner’s party, with 
crew’s quarters for two. The yacht is 
equipped with two fresh water showers, 
and with an unusually comfortable after 
deck for a boat of this size. This after 
deck, with an insulated roof and a V- 
shaped windshield with side wings, has 
a protected lounge seat across its entire 
width and provides room for a number 
of chairs as well. 

Of the other Elco models, the 44’ 
Cruisette has accommodations for five 
to seven persons. Quarters for a one- 
man crew are provided but the owner 
can easily operate the.boat himself if he 
prefers. In general, what is true of this 
boat applies to the 39’ and the 34’ 
Cruisette models on a slightly smaller 
scale, and with greater economy in first 
cost and in operation. 

The 30’ Elco Marinette is another 
model which is well known among 
yachtsmen. The cabin has two wide 
divan berths and adequate locker and 
drawer space; the galley is equipped 
with sink, cork insulated ice box and 
two-burner alcohol stove. Many owners 
use this model for extended cruising. In 
the same length of hull, the Elcoette 
combines fishing facilities and cruising 
comforts. She has two comfortable full 
length bunks below and a large cockpit 
above decks, with room for about every 


form of fishing equipment. The helms- 
man is protected at all times by a wind- 
shield and by a short permanent roof. 


ee 


John G. Alden 


John Alden, naval architect of Boston 
and New York, is on hand at Booth 143 
on the third floor with plans and speci- 
fications of stock boats offered this year. 
Of special interest are the four stock 
auxiliaries now in production, including 
the successful Coastwise sloops, the 41’ 
over all yawl known as the Off Sound- 
ings, and the 30’ Malabar Junior. Mr. 
Alden also has details of the new 






















37’ 6” shoal draft standardized aux- 
iliary known as the Explorer. 

Besides the above, he has available 
the plans of two new stock boats which 
have not yet been generally offered to 
the public. One of these is known as the 
Nimrod Class, a 45-foot auxiliary, 
either yawl or cutter rigged, whose 
lines are based on the cruising yawl 
Tioga Too, one of the best performers in 
the 1939 season. Another class, to be 
known as the Barnacle, is a 34-foot over 
all sloop which is expected to prove a 
popular stock model between the pres- 
ent Malabar Junior and the Coastwise. 

Malabar Juniors, Explorer, and 


Coastwise boats are on display at City 
Island, where they can be seen during 
Show week. 


The 34-foot Elco Cruisette, shown 
below, provides sleeping quarters 
for from six to eight persons, below 








and in the deckhouse. Left, a view 








of the deckhouse, which sleeps 





























three, there being an upper berth 
worked in on the starboard side. 
The forward cabin, also sleeping 
three, ‘may be seen. The engine 








compartment is sound insulated 
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Three new Chris-Craft, out of the 100 models in the 1940 fleet. The boats 
shown are a 15'6” runabout and two 25’ cruisers, one “‘open” and one “‘closed”’ 


Advanced Design in 
Chris-Craft Models 


The 1940 fleet of the Chris-Craft 
Corporation, Algonac, Mich., features 
five general types: utility runabouts, 
runabouts, express cruisers, cruisers and 
motor yachts. The boats range in size 
from 1514’ to 55’ in length, and there is 
considerable choice in power installa- 
tions, including single or twin screw 
drive, on a number of the models. 

The “price leader” of the line is a 
new 15%’ utility boat, with seating 
accommodations for six and a speed of 
32 m.p.h. 

The flagship of the fleet is a luxuri- 
ous, new 55’ motor yacht, with im- 
proved lines and. up-to-date appoint- 
ments. This yacht has most comfortable 
living accommodations for six in the 
owner’s party, with crew’s quarters in 
addition. The controls are located on a 


flying bridge aft, above the main cabin. 
Standard accommodations below for 
this model are: two cabins aft; dinette, 
galley, and crew’s quarters forward; 
but special accommodation plans may 
be adapted to this hull, at the option of 
the owner. The power plant is optional 
in single or twin screw, gasoline or 
Diesel, and speeds up to 24 m.p.h. may 
be obtained. 

In general, it may be said that the 
company has advanced in streamlining 
its models, has increased comparative 
beam and freeboard, and heavier con- 
struction is used throughout. 

Among the new additions to the fleet 
are two Sportsmen, 25’ and 29’ in 
length over all respectively. These 
boats, available with single or twin 
screw installations, provide speeds up 
to 40 m.p.h. They aim to combine the 
advantages of a utility boat with the 
beauty of line and finish of a runabout. 
A streamlined top is available for the 





25-footer, and a demountable Navy top 
for the 29-footer may be fitted. 

Two other new boats are the 30’ 
sport cruiser and the 30’ enclosed 
cruiser. The sport cruiser may be 
equipped with a flying bridge or with a 
shelter canopy top. This boat is de- 
signed to combine practicability with 
attractive lines, and incorporates a 
large cockpit aft with a comfortable 
stern seat. Forward of the amidships 
bulkhead is a roomy cabin with berths 
port and starboard, a galley, and a toilet 
compartment with full headroom. En- 
gine options of 95 hp., 130 hp., and 
twin 60 hp. give top speeds of 17, 22, 
and 20 m.p.h., respectively. 

The 30’ enclosed cruiser provides 
comfortable sleeping accommodations 
for four persons and is designed par- 
ticularly with a view to seaworthiness. 
One advantage of this model is that two 
individual staterooms are provided, 
which give complete privacy to guests. 
The galley is located forward on the port 
side, with the toilet compartment op- 
posite, and the boat has an exception- 
ally large cockpit for this type of craft. 

In all, the Chris-Craft Corporation 
presents 100 models in its 1940 fleet. 


i <i 


New Monel and Nickel Items 


The strength, toughness and salt water 
resisting qualities of Monel Metal have 
led the International Nickel Company 
to develop many uses for it. At the ex- 
hibit of this company this year, there 
are shown, among other things: 


This Chris-Craft cruiser features a forward cock- 
pit, an open bridge with raking windshield, a 
roomy after cockpit and a sunny main cabin 
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Here is a pair of 22-footers of the “De Luxe Utility” type, built by Chris-Craft with and without a 





standing top and side panels. They are available with power plants which permit speeds up to 35 m.p.h. 


A strut and rudder assembly, using 
Monel and nickel, fabricated by electric 
welding of Monel sheet and plate. This 
construction is both strong and of light 
weight. 

A light weight anchor of welded 
Monel sheet. Both the anchor and the 
strut assembly were designed by the 
Youngstown Welding and Engineering 
Company. 

Rigging made of ‘Z”’ nickel, a new 
alloy containing approximately 99 per 
cent nickel. The company states that 
this cable will not fray and is very pli- 
able. It possesses high corrosion resist- 
ing qualities. 

A new, specially designed Monel 





The cabin of one of the latest cruisers, finished in 
knotty pine joinerwork combined with antique 
leather cushions. 


Right, a new model Chris-Craft with ‘‘barrel 
bow” and a flashy red and white color scheme 
and ultra modern lines throughout. Her top speed 
may be anything up to 40 m.p.h. 


stove, about one foot square. Cooking is 
done on top, while toast is made on a 
rack in front. The stove burns coal, 
briquettes, charcoal or wood and is 
built by the Concordia Company of 
Boston. 

These are only a few of a number of 
uses for Monel and nickel which are 
being demonstrated at the exhibition of 
the International Nickel Company. 
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Armstrong & Galbraith 
Exhibit 


Armstrong & Galbraith, Inc., of New 
York, distributors of important lines of 
boats, outboard motors and equipment, 
laments the fact that it was unable to 
keep its various exhibits at the Show 
close together. The company’s largest 
single display, found in Block X on the 


mezzanine, consists of new models of 
Century, Lyman, and Dunphy boats, 
including outboard and inboard run- 
abouts and utility models. Also on the 
mezzanine, in Block V, the company is 
showing Amesbury ‘“‘Pow-wows”’ and 
Old Town boats and canoes. On the 
third floor, Armstrong & Galbraith has 
a double sized booth for various acces- 
sories and specialties, featuring the 
Director, an improved instrument for 
chart navigation and for the plotting 
of courses. 

The popular items also include a 
Zephyr lightweight raincoat, an inex- 
pensive and simple rig for carrying a 
boat on top of an automobile, propeller 
specialties, remote controls, etc. On the 
main floor the company displays a Cape 
Ann sailboat in a separate exhibit and 
is coéperating with John L. Hammer 
and the Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Com- 
pany in showing a 32-foot deck cabin 
Baltzer-Jonesport cruiser. 
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Gar Wood Fleet Shows 
Advances 


Prominent in the stylish array of 100 
modern, streamlined custom-built boats 
constructed by Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc., of Marysville, Mich., is the 18%- 
foot utility runabout which is being 
shown for the first time at the Palace. 
This is a safe boat for the children as 
well as a roomy boat for fishing, and is 
suitable for all the needs of the rest of 
the family. 

Another conspicuous boat of the 1940 
Gar Wood Trophy Fleet is the 22-foot 
triple-cockpit, rear-engine streamliner 
which seats nine persons and has speeds 
up to 35 m.p.h. This new type is de- 
clared to be the only triple-cockpit, 
rear-engine boat available, features 
claimed for her being her soft riding sta- 
bility and her pronounced seaworthiness. 
The model is powered with a Chrysler 
V-drive motor, installed in a sound- 
proof compartment. 

The lengths of runabouts in the Gar 
Wood line range from 16 to 33 feet with 
speeds from 30 up to 50 m.p.h. The 
cabin utilities are from 18% feet to 
24% feet in length and have speeds 
from 20 to 41 m.p.h. All the models 
are rakish, liberally streamlined, and 
pronouncedly flared. The 1940 designs 
show greater beam with more freeboard 
and represent refinements in design and 


An 18’ 6” “all purpose utility” designed and 

built by Gar Wood. Her beam is 6’ 9” and her 

draft 18’’. A Gray 4-45 engine gives this model a 
speed range of up to 24 m.p.h. 


This 25’ custom runabout by Gar Wood has 7’ 2”’ beam and 2’ 0” draft. She has a double cockpit forward 
and a single cockpit aft. Powered with a 12-cylinder 316 hp. Scripps motor, she travels at a 50-mile pace 


engineering which promote drier and 
softer riding. Crowned surfaces in the 
new models replace flat ones; straight 
lines and sharp corners are stylishly 
eliminated, and transoms are raised. 
The new barrel bow, which is character- 
istic of Gar Wood runabouts, enhances 
their appearance and their practicality. 
Natural mahogany or white painted 
sides are available at no extra cost on 
all 1940 Gar Wood models. 
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A Cuprinol Demonstration 


Various uses of Cuprinol are exhibited 
at the New York Motor Boat Show in 
Booth 42. Cuprinol is well known now as 
a protection against dry rot, insects, 
mildew, etc. In the November, 1939, 





Monthly Bulletin of the U. 8. Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation, the 
following paragraph appeared: 

“Life preserver covers of unbleached 
or uncolored cotton drill or twill, with- 
out filling or sizing, weighing not less 
than 7.2 ounces to the square yard, may 
be treated with uncolored or chrome 
yellow Cuprinol preservative before or 
after construction of approved life 
preservers.”’ 

Life preservers are always in the way, 
particularly in small boats. As a result, 
they are often stowed without regard to 
their proper preservation and, when 
broken out, are apt to be badly mil- 
dewed. The quoted paragraph above is, 
therefore, of interest to boat owners as 
it puts the official stamp on the use of 
Cuprinol to prevent deterioration of life 
preserver covers. 
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“Cassandra’’ is one of the new 42-footers designed and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, of Morris Heights, New York City. This 
boat is driven by a pair of 90 hp. Chrysler engines and her maximum speed is 21 m.p.h. She is owned by Matthias Plum, of New York City 


The fabric grade of Cuprinol is con- 
tinuing to gain in popularity for use as a 
mildewproofing and waterproofing for 
awnings, boat covers, sails, etc. 

Cuprinol, in the wood grade, is used 
to prevent dry rot and the attacks of 
insects in wooden boats. 


the <i 


Consolidated Yachts and 


Speedway Engines 


Contrary to its usual custom, Consoli- 
dated does not have a cruiser on exhibi- 
tion at the Motor Boat Show this year 
but confines its efforts to the display of 
boat models, yacht designs and Speed- 


way engines. This enables the company 
to display a greater variety in the space 
allotted to it. 

The display is in a novel marine set- 
ting, in Space W on the mezzanine floor 
of the Grand Central Palace, and is 
based on the phrase: ‘‘What’s new in 
yachting.” 

In connection with this change in 
policy, Mr. Parslow, president of Con- 
solidated, has this to say: ‘‘So much 
time is lost in conducting personal 
tours through the boat during the 
Show that the real buyer in many in- 
stances is ofttimes overlooked while our 
attention is taken up with one who is 
not. The new set-up on the mezzanine 
floor should allow us to make many 
new contacts.” 


Most boat minded people are readers 
of YACHTING, or one or more of the 
other publications devoted to the sport, 
and are familiar with the type of design 
which Consolidated has been develop- 
ing over the years — both custom and 
stock models. Models of these boats, in 
combination with plans, give a clear 
picture of the products of this company. 


Zenith Models, by National 
Marine 


The National Marine Company, of 655 
Summer Street, Boston, has seven 
models of Zenith sail boats and tenders 
on its list this year. 

The most ambitious model in the 
fleet is the Zenith Clipper, a 32’ keel and 
centerboard auxiliary cutter, 24’ 1” on 
the water line, with a beam of 10’ 6”, 
and draft 4’ 6’ with the board down 
and 3’ 0’ with the board up. She carries 
464 square feet in her working canvas 
and has a 40 to 60 hp. motor with reduc- 
tion gear. 

Other features of the line are: Zenith 
Explorer, a 26’ auxiliary sloop; Zenith 
Champion, a 16’ V-bottom centerboard 
sloop with generous beam (6’ 3’’); as 
well as other sail boats, yacht tenders 
and dory type skiffs. 


A Gar Wood “‘streamline cabin utility,” 24’ 6” 

long, 8’ 4’’ beam and 2’ O” draft. The freeboard 

forward is 3’ 11’’. A choice of power plants allows 
a speed range up to 40 m.p.h. 
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“Alouette” is one of the new 50-footers designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, of 
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Morris Heights, New York City. She is driven by a pair of Gray Diesel engines which give her a speed of 16 m.p.h. 


Wheeler Showing Three 


Cruisers 


The Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is exhibiting at the 
Show this year three of its total of 46 
models. Wheeler models range in size 
from, 22-foot sea skiffs to a luxurious 
70-foot yacht with flying bridge. Among 
them are semi-shelter sea skiffs in vari- 
ous sizes, sunlight lounging sedans, 
express cruisers, sport fishermen and 
double cabin cruisers. 

The smallest of the Wheeler motor 
boats on display is the 32-foot Twin 
Stateroom Sunlight Lounging Sedan. 
This boat has sleeping accommodations 
for six in upper and lower berths for- 
ward, and a large convertible double 
berth seat arrangement farther aft. 
Colorful draperies divide the cabin into 
two separate staterooms at night. The 
steering seat is of a new swinging type 
and the after cockpit has a teak floor. 


The second Wheeler cruiser is a new 
size and a new model for 1940, the 38- 
foot Luxury Lounge. This boat is dis- 
tinctive in appearance with unbroken 
sheer line, oval ports and streamlined 
sedan cabin. Accommodations include a 
private stateroom forward with upper 
and lower berths, followed by a large 
bathroom with a shower. Opposite is a 
shiny, unit type galley. The sedan cabin 
has a duplex arrangement with the seats 
converting into single beds. This boat is 
available with either one or two motors 
and speeds up to 25 m.p.h. are attain- 
able. 

The largest boat in the Wheeler ex- 
hibit is the 48-foot Double Cabin Play- 
mate which has many outstanding im- 
provements. She is powered with light 
weight, high speed, Chrysler motors 
with high ratio reduction gears, permit- 
ting the use of large propellers turning 
at moderate speed. The general arrange- 
ment provides complete crew quarters 
forward for two, abaft which is a double 





Rosenfeld 


stateroom with adjoining toilet, closets, 
bureaus, etc. Next comes a convertible 
dinette and a complete galley, with hot 
and cold running water, three-burner 
bottom-oven gas stove and large ice 
box. The deck cabin has a large con- 
vertible seat, numerous cabinets and a 
built-in desk. The after stateroom has 
generous headroom, plenty of air and 
light, and features two comfortable 
beds, large closets, bureau and complete 
bathroom with tinted tile walls, large 
mirrors and shower. 


Baltzer 32- and 36-Footers 


The Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Co., Inc., 
of Medford, Mass., is concentrating 
this year on two sizes of its famous 
Jonesport model, these, in 32-foot and 
36-foot lengths, having proved most 





“Judy XII” is a 43’ Blue Water Sportster by 

Wheeler with sleeping accommodations fo: eight 

persons. A 250 hp. Hall-Scott engine drives her 

18% m.p.h. Above, looking forward in the 
deckhouse of “‘Judy XII” 
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popular in years past. In the 32-footer, 
four different types of boat are pro- 
vided, comprising a sport cruiser with 
open cockpit, a deck cabin cruiser with 
enclosed bridge, a ketch-rigged auxiliary 
motor sailer, and an honest-to-goodness 
sport fisherman with improved features 
of convenience and equipment. Two 
general cabin plans are provided for the 
“32,” and either cabin plan can be had 
with any of the four different types 
of boat. 

There are several different arrange- 
ments optional with these plans, such as 
upper and lower built-in berths, large 
built-in berths with drawer space under, 
or dinette. Because of the deep draft 
and the under water concave lines of 
the Baltzer-Jonesport, the ketch-rigged 
motor-sailer is stated to perform excep- 
tionally well under sail alone and she 
travels along easily under power. 





The 32’ Sport Cruiser by the Baltzer-Jonesport 

Boat Co., Inc., has an enclosed bridge and a 

roomy cockpit. Above is a glimpse of the boat’s 
compact and well-equipped galley 





This 48-footer is one of the Double Cabin Yachts built by the Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Her 
power plant consists of two Chrysler Royal engines, with reduction gears. These drive her at an 18-mile pace 


The “36” is.a big, husky offshore 
boat which is built in the four types 
mentioned above, 7.e., sport cruiser, 
deck cabin cruiser, fisherman, and 
motor-sailer. Both sizes have single or 
twin engine installations. Being a 
much larger boat, the “‘36”’ has four 
available cabin plans, all interchange- 
able except No. 4, which has a crew’s 
cabin forward. One of the plans has a 
dinette and another offers twin state- 
rooms. 

It is said of the Baltzer-Jonesport 
boats that ‘‘they came up from the 
surf.’”’ Built to be at home at sea, they 
are a development of more than fifty 
years of shipbuilding, the maker’s aim 
being to provide safe, comfortable boats 
so strongly built that they cannot be 
damaged by action of wind or wave. 
This is the meaning behind the com- 
pany’s slogan, ‘“‘As long as you have 
water under your Baltzer-Jonesport, 
you are safe.” 
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Richardson Shows Four 
New Cruisers 


The exhibit of the Richardson Boat 
Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
is the largest with which this company 
has yet furnished the public. There are 
four of the company’s cruisers in the 
exhibit: a 36’ Super-Cruisabout; a 33’ 
Cruisabout; and two 26’ Little Giants. 

The 36-foot yacht is equipped with 
twin Gray 6-121 motors, and is known 
as Model 36-2. She is a single cabin job 
with two permanent berths forward, 
and an enclosed deckhouse which has 
sleeping accommodations for two on a 
convertible studio couch. The deck- 
house is nearly 10 feet long and has a 
soundproofed floor, roof, and motor 
hatch. There is a large ‘‘offset”’ galley, 
which is new in design; and water tank, 
anchor line locker, drawer and shelves 
for storage, are conveniently located 
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Here is one of the 33’ Cruisabouts built by the Richardson Co., Inc., of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Her beam is 10’ 8’ and her draft 2’ 6’’. She has sleeping accommodations for four per- 
sons. Below is a 1940 Little Giant, a Richardson 26-footer with 8’ 6’’ beam and 22” draft 





The 1940 Richardson Super-Cruisabout is 36’ 
in length over all, 10’ 8’’ beam and 2’ 6” draft 


under the forward deck. A ship-to-shore 
telephone is installed in the deckhouse. 

The 33-footer, Model 33-2, has an 
arrangement similar to the above, on a 
slightly smaller scale. In the forward 
cabin, two pullman type berths are in- 
stalled, which give sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four, while the’ deckhouse 
sleeps two on a convertible studio 
couch. Details of especial interest are: 
New type lighting fixtures, de luxe 
stove and electric windshield wiper. 
The standard power plant for this 
model is the Gray 6-91 motor. 

The 26-footers consist of Model 
26-3 and the Model 26-4, a utility 
fisherman. Model 26-3 sleeps four, has a 
lavatory with full headroom, and a 
galley of generous dimensions opposite 
the lavatory. The four berths are lo- 
cated forward in a cabin which has 
plenty of storage space. The cockpit is 
completely covered by a canopy, has 
side wings with windows and a two- 
piece windshield equipped with electric 
wiper. Both the canopy and the floor 
are soundproofed and the cockpit has 
plenty of room for six chairs, as well as 
having a cushioned seat across the stern. 

The Model 26-4, or Utility Fisher- 
man, was designed not only for fishing 
but to carry a number of people, or an 
amount of freight, which would be too 
much for the average runabout. This 
craft is equipped with pilot’s and ob- 
server’s seats forward. The space under 
the forward deck is arranged to include 
the anchor line locker and the toilet. 
There are two long seats in the cockpit, 
which can be used for sleeping and 
have capacious storage space under- 
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This 30-footer is built by the Owens Yacht Co., of 
Dundalk, Baltimore. She is the De Luxe Sedan 


neath. The forward half of the cockpit is 
protected by a windshield and side 


windows. The cockpit has room enough 


for half a dozen anglers. Standard 
power equipment is a Gray 6-51 
motor. 

The complete Richardson fleet for 
1940 is composed of the following mod- 
els: Five 26’ Little Giants; three 33’ 
Cruisabouts; three 36’ Super-Cruis- 
abouts. Optional layouts are possible in 
the 36-footers. 
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New Owens 30 Sport Fisherman 


The Owens Yacht Company, of Dun- 
dalk, Baltimore, features this year its 
new 30’ Sport Fisherman. This is one of 
two 30’ models, the other being the 30’ 
Sport Cruiser. . 

The Sport Fisherman has a cockpit 
over 17’ long, the forward part of which 
is covered. The living accommodations, 
which are forward, have inner coil 
spring berths for two, a completely 
equipped galley, finished in mahogany, 
and a large toilet room finished in tile 
board. 

Beam has been increased to 10’, and 
5’ has been added to the length, giving 
additional floor space. The general di- 
mensions of this hull are: Length over 
all 30’ 5’, beam 10’, draft 2’ 4”. The 
hull is of strong construction, with a 
one-piece, full length keel of 3’’ by 16” 
white oak; the same material is also 
used in framing. There is a full length 
White oak keelson, 24%” by 8”, and 


This Owens Sport Fisherman is another of the builders’ standard 30’ hulls fitted out with all 
the gear for the deep water angler, such as bait and fish boxes, harpooner’s pulpit and so on. 
Below is a Richardson Little Giant with a cabin that gives sleeping quarters for two persons 
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The Wagemaker Co. ex- 
hibits this 14’ De Luxe run- 
about, designed for use 
with an outboard motor, a 
that 
travels fast. Right, an 11’ 


round-bottom boat 


Wagemaker canvas-covered 

dinghy, a boat that may be 

carried on top of an auto- 
mobile 


114%” to 134” white oak floor timbers, 
bolted through keel and keelson, and 
framing is 1144” by 134”, spaced 6’’ and 
9’. Planking is of 4%” Philippine ma- 
hogany, fastened with Everdur bronze 
screws. The hull is of the round-bottom 
type, with a quick turn to the bilge and 
wide beam at the water line amidships. 
Moderately flat sections aft, combined 
with sharp water line entrance forward, 
give lifting power and planing effects to 
this 414-ton cruiser. 

The cockpit floor of this boat is made 
of 1’ mahogany strips; the floor seams 
are caulked and the floor is crowned to 
make the cockpit fully self-bailing. 
There is a built-in fish well and a 
harpooner’s pulpit, the former of which 
is standard equipment. Other details, 





on the side of appearance as well 
as utility, are: Mahogany framing 
for windshield and canopy, mahogany 
coaming, royal blue decks, which is a 
color restful to the eyes, and stainless 
steel and chrome plated metal mould- 
ings and hardware. 
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Higgins’ Tunnel Stern "Eureka" 


A. J. Higgins, whose business and 
pleasure for many years was the design- 
ing and building of speed boats, such as 
his And How ITI (1929) and Greyhound 
(1931), in an attempt to break the 
record of the famous steamboat Robert 
E. Lee, determined a few years ago to 









spend the rest of his life, if necessary, 
toward the creation of a boat which 
could really lick ‘“‘Ole Man River.” 

Judging from reports, and from the 
movies which are being shown at the 
Higgins exhibit at the New York Motor 
Boat Show, he has achieved this in his 
new boat Eureka, patents for which 
were granted in 1939. 

Eureka is definitely a river boat and,’ 
further, a boat for the shoalest sort of 
rivers. She is a flat-bottomed, tunnel- 
sterned affair, with a rangy slope to her 
fore-quarters, an almost rectangular 
transom, and a bow like the snoot of an 
alligator. Apparently she can climb 
practically anything except trees! The 
designer claims that, in her hull design, 
he has succeeded in eliminating the loss 
of speed due to the tunnel stern (tun- 
neled to protect the propeller) which is 
common in other boats of that type. 

Eureka comes in several sizes. A 
42-foot cruising model, powered with a 
165 hp. Gray Diesel motor, is being 
exhibited at the Show. This model has 
a small, single-cylinder Diesel, in addi- 
tion to the main plant, for trawling and 
for use as an auxiliary. 

The moving pictures being shown in 
the exhibit depict Eureka navigating 
blithely through thick fields of water 
lilies, hurdling over floating logs in the 
Mississippi, and generally disporting 
— in an unusual manner for a motor 

oat. 
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Century Runabouts 


The Century Boat Company, of Manis- 
tee, Mich., specializes in inboard and 
outboard runabouts. This year it em- 
phasizes streamlining, which is an ap- 
propriate detail of design in runabouts 
where speed is a prime factor. 

The Century runabouts, both inboard 
and outboard, incorporate this year such 
innovations as: rubber mounted motors, 
box spring seats, and optional colors in 
both upholstery and bottom paint. 


F. A. McDaniels 
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The Sportsman series of round-chine 
outboard runabouts, in 13’ and 15’ 
lengths, is continued. These craft are 
available in three arrangements of plan. 
The Whirlwind outboard racing run- 
about, in red, white, and blue enamel 
and natural finish mahogany, is a new 
addition to the line. 

Among the inboard models of the 
company, 17’, 1814’, and 20’ lengths 
are listed, and are available in double for- 
ward, and three-cockpit models, and in 
models with a cockpit forward and one 
aft. The inboard fleet includes: utility 
boats, sport utilities, sedans, and dis- 
patch boats; as well as 15’ inboards in 
conventional runabout and utility ar- 
rangements. The larger models carry 
‘Plexiglass’ windshields. 
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Lyman Introduces Four 
New Boats 


The Lyman Boat Works, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, which for the past 65 years has 
specialized in clinker construction, has 
on exhibit two new inboard models 17 
and 18 feet in length and two new out- 
board runabouts 13 and 15 feet in 
length. 

The 17-foot inboard is designed along 
lines similar to those of the popular 
15-foot Fisherman which was brought 
out last year. She is a medium speed 
boat and is powered with an electric 
starting Gray Sea Scout which gives a 
top speed of 14 m.p.h. The boat has 
unusual beam and depth and will com- 





A Century 17’ Sea Maid runabout, a boat that 
travels at a 33-mile pace. Right, one of the Cen- 
tury 20’ sedan runabouts, reeling off the miles. 
On opposite page, the Higgins ‘‘Eureka,” a 42’ 
tunnel stern boat with a peculiar bow. She is 
powered with a 165 hp. Gray Diesel engine 





fortably seat six persons. She was de- 
signed primarily for fishing and for 
family use where high speed is not es- 
sential. The other inboard model shown 
is a new 18-foot Utility which is also 
characterized by exceptional beam and 
depth and is offered with a choice of 
three engines. 

The outboards on display are painted 
in striking new color combinations. 
Decks are made of Super-Harbord, 
canvas covered, with an airplane finish. 
These models are offered in five option- 
al colors. 

Other models in the Lyman line in- 
clude a 15-foot inboard Fisherman, a 
new 16-foot utility runabout, and cus- 
tom inboard models in 19%-, 21- and 
24-foot sizes. 





A group of inboard pow- 
ered runabouts designed 
and built by the Lyman 
Boat Works, of Sandusky, 
Ohio. Left, a Lyman 18’ 
Utility model of 6’ 6” 
beam. Powered with a Gray 
Phantom 4-cylinder engine, 
she has a speed of 30 m.p.h. 


Wagemaker Features Auto- 
Top Dinghy 


The Wagemaker Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is exhibiting under its 
own name as well as that of the Queens 
Marine Sales & Service, of College 
Point, L.I., several boats, including a 
Snipe, a combination sail boat, and 
numerous round-bottom models. A 
valuable novelty also on display is an 
11-foot canvas-covered dinghy with 
straight sheer which is particularly 
adapted to be carried on the top of a 
closed car. 

Wagemaker Weldwood skiffs, which 
are a feature of this company’s product, 
are again offered in 8-, 10-, 12-, and 
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i4-foot lengths, ranging in weight from 
70 to 150 pounds. These boats are suit- 
able for outboard motors up to 10 hp., 
and make ideal tenders for larger 
craft. 

The No. 3 and No. 4 Super Deluxe 
models which are shown incorporate 
many new features, such as double 
cockpits and heavy moulded sheer. 
The No. 3 has been strengthened in 
frames, keel and keel batten, while free- 
board and beam have been increased to 
enable the model to carry many of the 
largest outboard motors with perfect 
safety. Similar improvements have been 
effected in the No. 4 Deluxe model, 
whose bottom design has been changed 
so that this boat is now proclaimed to be 
one of the fastest of her type, speeds up 
to 35 m.p.h. being attained with the 
larger outboard motors. The 13%- 
foot Super Deluxe has been rein- 
forced throughout and, with her heavy 
moulded sheer, has all the appearance 
of an inboard runabout. All models 
of the Wagemaker round-bottom line 
are equipped with oars and with 
chromium plated manganese bronze 
hardware. 
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Anchorage Offers Dyer Dinks 


and Others 


Again occupying Space B-6 at the 
Palace, the Anchorage, Inc., of Warren, 
R. I., is offering as representative of its 
standard line a 744-foot Dyer Dot sail- 
ing skiff, a 10-foot Class D Dyer Dink, 
and a 14-foot auxiliary wherry. Besides 
these, the company produces fifteen 
standardized models ranging in length 
from the 74%-footer just mentioned to 
an 18-footer, including power and 
auxiliary tenders, and is continuing the 
building of custom boats up to 50 feet in 
over all length. 

Probably the outstanding model of 
this line is the 10-foot Class D one- 
design Dyer Dink, which is used on 
both coasts and on the Lakes for Frost- 
bite racing during the fall and winter 
and for yacht tender service throughout 
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Above, the cabin plan and, right, sail and deck 

plans of the 37’ auxiliary exhibited by George 

Lawley & Son Corp. This interesting craft re- 

sembles the Lawley ‘‘110” in. general design. 

She has cruising accommodations for four per- 

sons. She is reported to be fast, even though 
she carries a comparatively short rig 


the summer. This class has been adopted 
by many colleges and has been used for 
intercollegiate racing since the first 
regatta of this type ever held. Its nest- 
ing qualities make it possible for as 
many as four of these dinghies to be 
carried on a cruising yacht, one resting 
within another and thereby occupying a 
minimum of space. 

The 18-foot Marlin Class one-design 
sloop which created favorable comment 
on her introduction at the New York 
Show two years ago is being continued 
by The Anchorage, and the 14-foot 
auxiliary wherry, which is fitted with 
a single-cylinder, four-cycle air-cooled 
motor, is making a strong bid for popu- 
larity. Quality and utility are named by 
the makers of Dyer Dinks as the attri- 
butes which have brought success to the 
company, the dinks themselves having 
contributed much to racing and cruising 
enjoyment since their introduction some 
years ago. 


Lawley's Revolutionary Auxiliary 


George Lawley & Son Corporation, 
which started building fine yachts so 
soon after the Mayflower dropped the 
hook in Plymouth Harbor that the exact 
date is immaterial, has turned loose 
another revolutionary design on the 
yachting fraternity, which is the feature 
of their exhibit at the Motor Boat 
Show. 

This yacht, which rears her mast in 
Space B on the main floor of the Palace, 
is largely the result of C. Raymond 
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Hunt’s work in developing light dis- 
placement sail boats with good seagoing 
ability. She is a 37-foot over all auxiliary 
cutter, designed for cruising, with four 
bunks, galley, toilet, a full headroom 
“doghouse,” and a 16 hp. Gray motor. 
Her profile bears a strong resemblance 
to the profile of the new Lawley “110” 
racing boats and, like them, she is a 
short-ended double-ender, with a shallow 
hull and fairly narrow beam. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are: l.o.a., 37’ 4”; 
l.w.l., 32’ 7”; draft (bulb-fin keel), 4’ 6”; 
and total displacement, only 6226 
pounds. She is frankly designed to sail 
on top of the water and not cut through 
it, and surprising sea-keeping perform- 
ance and comfort are claimed for her. 





The 14’ Dyer sailing Wherry, on display at the 
booth of The Anchorage, Inc., on the main floor 
of the Palace. Left, a fleet of the one-design Class 
D Dyer Dinks at the start of a race for the H. 
Martyn Baker Trophy. This is an active class in 
Frostbite racing on both East and West Coasts 
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The method used in her construction, 
although it is said to have been used 
by the Egyptians fifty centuries ago, is 
unusual for modern times. It is the same 
as was used in Frank C. Paine’s cutter 
Gypsy. The 7/8” planking is cut in 
narrow strips and, instead of being held 
together by frames, the strips are 
fastened directly to each other by a 
combination of long nails, driven edge- 
wise, and phenol resin glue. The result 
is a strong hull of exceptional smooth- 
ness, with a considerable saving of space 
below decks. 

One of the new “110” Class racing 
boats is also being exhibited, as well as 
a sailing pram and a yacht dinghy. 
Motion pictures of the ‘110’s” in 
action are being shown at the Lawley 
booth, to demonstrate their liveliness 
and good sailing qualities. 





The 24’ Adventurer is one of the fleet of the New 

England Marine Co., of Boston. Right, the Cape 

Cod Senior knockabout, known as the Shamrock 

on Long Island Sound. She is 23’ in length over 
all and has a small shelter cabin 


Luders Show 13- and 16-Foot 
Round Bow Tenders 


The Luders Marine Construction Co., of 
Stamford, Conn., is concentrating its 
exhibit this year on two round bow 
yacht tenders, a 13-footer and a 16- 
footer. Both are designed for safer, 
faster and more commodious service 
between ship and shore. The 13-foot 
model, powered with a 20 hp. Gray, has 
a beam of 41% feet, capacity for four 
persons, and is capable of making over 
20 m.p.h. Dry and seaworthy at all 
speeds, the tender may be safely slowed 
down in all weather to trolling speeds. 
She has two cockpits, spray hoods with 
aluminum frames, Pantasote cushions, 
and many other items of equipment. 
The 16-foot Luders tender is of the 
sedan model, offering greater shelter 
than the 13-footer and having a re- 
movable sedan which facilitates stowing 
aboard the parent yacht. An innovation 
that enhances the seaworthiness of this 
tender is the location of her motor under 
a weather-proof deck with a Morse 
chain transfer drive. With operator and 
all controls forward, the passengers are 
located amidships so that there is a 
minimum change of trim between light 





The 16’ yacht tender designed and built by the 
Luders Marine Construction Co., of Stamford, 
Conn. She has a sedan cabin and round bow 


and load conditions. The power plant is 
Gray Four-22 which gives a speed of 
better than 22 m.p.h. 
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New England Marine 
Sailing Craft 


The New England Marine Company is 
again showing representative boats 
from its extensive line of small sailing 
craft. The largest this year is the Chal- 
lenger, a 29-foot shoal draft sloop with 
berths for four. This boat has a 2500- 
pound iron keel as well as a center- 
board. Next in line is the 24-foot Ad- 
venturer, another centerboard sloop 
with cruising accommodations. This 
boat is available with auxiliary power. 

Among New England’s day sailing 
and racing boats are three sizes of Win- 
abouts, 18144, 17% and 16% feet in 
length. These are all round-bottom 
boats with moderate sail areas and 
large cockpits. They are available in de 
luxe and standard models. Smaller New 
England models are also available from 
12 to 15 feet in length. 


<< 


Cape Cod Shows Boats by 


Ranking Designers 


The Cape: Cod Shipbuilding. Company 
of Wareham, Mass., prominent in the 
small sail boat field for many years, is 
featuring this year two boats from de- 
signs by leading naval architects. These 
boats are additions to the already well- 
known units of the Cape Cod fleet such 
as the 12-foot Sea Scout, the 13-foot 
Junior Catboat, the 15-foot Nimblet, 
the 18-foot Baby Knockabout, and the 
23-foot Senior Knockabout, or Sham- 
rock as she is known on Long Island 
Sound. Several hundred of the Nimblets 
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Left, the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, builders of fine yachts, turned out one of the most successful boats of the year in “Tioga Too,” a 53’ auxiliary. Right, 
the Dunphy Boat Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., presents a Lightning One-Design Class sloop which achieved remarkable success last year. She is 19 feet in length 


and Baby Knockabouts have been built 


and they are fostered by class organiza-— 


tions. 

The newest boat is a round-bottom 
15-footer designed exclusively for Cape 
Cod by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
She is a centerboarder with a good 
sized cockpit, outboard rudder and 120 
square feet of sail in a sloop rig. Another 
interesting and recent addition to the 
Cape Cod line is the Rhodes “18,” 
designed by Philip L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens. This boat was introduced last 
spring and got off to a good start with 
fleets formed at Stamford, Conn., and 
other prominent yachting centers. The 
Rhodes ‘'18” is also a round-bottom 
boat and has a tall Marconi rig, thor- 
oughly modern in appearance. Most of 
the Cape Cod boats are centerboarders 
but the Rhodes “18,” as well as the 
Senior Knockabout, are also available 
in keel models. 

The Cape Cod plant utilizes an effi- 
cient assembly line construction system 
with standard forms for all the boats. 
Thus the usually more expensive round 
bilge boats can be built with steam bent 
oak frames at about the same cost as 
V-bottom boats. 
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Quincy Adams Boats 


The exhibit of the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard, of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
features a full-size model of the mast- 
head and tang work of a modern aux- 


iliary. These features are supplemented 
by full-size models of skylight and hatch 
work, as used on Quincy Adams boats. 

The back wall of the exhibit is cov- 
ered with models and photographs of 
yachts built by this yard, among them 
the successful Tioga Too, and there is a 
panel containing materials used in the 
construction of a modern yacht of the 
ocean racing type. This panel shows the 
finished appearance of various mahog- 
anies, teak, manganese castings, Ever- 
dur plates,-double plank and single 
plank construction, etc. 
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Socony-Vacuum Introduces New 
Wearpruf Fender 


Not content with turning out a com- 
plete line of marine gasoline, oils, and 
other lubricating substances (under the 
trade name ‘“ Mobilgas,” ‘‘ Mobiloil,”’ 
etc.), the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
makes a yacht fender called ‘‘ Wear- 
pruf.”’ 

This year the company is exhibiting a 
new addition to its line of Wearpruf 
fenders. The new product is offered at a 
price which puts it within the reach of 
every boatman. It has the same casing 
as other Wearpruf fenders, is seamless, 
triple-woven of selected long staple 
cotton, and is filled with high-grade 
shredded rubber to provide plenty of 
resiliency. 

The exhibit also includes new marine 


products consisting of fuels and lubri- 
cants for the marine trade; and parades 
mechanical moving figures, designed to 
show Socony-Vacuum’s marine activi- 
ties in an amusing and _ instructive 
manner. : 
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Dunphy Shows Lightning 
and Condor 


The Dunphy Boat Corp., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has increased its line by several 
models, prominent among which are the 
Sparkman & Stephens-designed Light- 
ning and a keel model Condor, the latter 
an adaptation of the famous 19-foot 
round-bilged centerboard Condor which 
Dunphy introduced last year. The 
Lightning, which has achieved remark- 
able success since the introduction of 
the model in the fall of 1938, is likewise 
19 feet over all and has a beam of 6 feet 
6 inches. Both of these models are on 
exhibit by the Dunphy Company. 
Besides these, the Dunphy line in- 
cludes two models of Snipes — the 
standard and the racing; the Sea Gull, 
and the Class B open design Frostbite 
dinghy. Both models of the famous 
Portage canvas-covered boats have been 
redesigned and are produced in 12-foot 
and 13%-foot lengths. Many refine- 
ments and additions have been made to 
the complete line of outboard boats 
which are featured by this company, 
and a companion to the 14-foot Power 
Dink is now offered in a 16-foot length 
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Left, the Skaneateles Comet, 16’ in length, is a finished piece of boatbuilding. Skaneateles Boats shows a cutaway hull, enabling visitors to see details 
of construction. Right, the other Skaneateles boat is the 19’ Lightning. Many exclusive features for a boat of this size contribute to her popularity 


equipped with the Wisconsin 3 hp. motor 
with built-in reverse gear and 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear. 
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Comets and Lightnings by 
Skaneateles 


At the New York Motor Boat Show 
last year, Skaneateles Boats, Inc., in- 
troduced a new 19-foot one-design class 
sloop, Lightning, designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens, Inc. Lightning rapidly 
rose to favor and during the last year 
Skaneateles has made several refine- 
ments in her construction. 

At the Show this year, this company is 
exhibiting these refinements and vari- 
ous construction features exclusive with 
its own methods of construction. The 
first, experimental Lightning was built 
at the Skaneateles plant in the summer 
of 1938, and arrangements were made 
to build others on a mass production 
basis even before the design was shown 
to the public. Tested boats, sailed under 
all sorts of weather conditions, were 
offered by Skaneateles from the outset, 
and this fact undoubtedly contributed 
to the popularity of the class. 

One of the oustanding construction 
features which is shown in the Lightning 
exhibit is the now well-known Skane- 
ateles “‘double bottom ’’ which has been 
developed over a period of time and has 
been incorporated in other models which 


this company has built in the last few 
years. 


This type of bottom construction not 
only adds strength without increase in 
weight but makes the boat practically 
leakproof. The elimination of caulked 
and puttied seams, from which the 
putty is apt to be squeezed out in ridges 
and slow the boat down, makes for a 
fast bottom, easy to keep clean and 
smooth. 

Some other features to be seen in 
this model are: the lightweight mahog- 
any frame, the easily operated center- 
board winch, and the bronze fittings 


specially designed by Skaneateles for 


use on these and other boats of their 
manufacture. 

The: Lightning has an _ unusually 
large cockpit for a sailboat of her 
length, with wide seats and good leg 
room. At first glance, out of the water, 
her ample beam makes the casual ob- 
server wonder about speed. But her per- 
formance has shown her to be fast, due 
probably to the fact that all the wrinkles 
were ironed out of her hull by thorough 
tank tests before the first finished boat 
was built. Her speed, her stability and 
her balance, three features which make 
her not only a good racing boat but a 
good boat for pleasure sailing (she can 
carry six comfortably, and eight with- 
out overcrowding), cannot be demon- 
strated on the floor of a show room, 
but visitors to the Show are invited to 
climb aboard and look her over. 

The Skaneateles Comet is also on dis- 
play at this company’s exhibit. This 
boat is too well known to require dis- 
cussion here. In construction, exactly 


the same principles and methods are 
employed as in the larger boat. To show 
construction features clearly, a Comet 
with the deck cut away is included in the 
exhibit. 


Zobel's Sea Skiffs 


The Zobel Yacht Works, of Sea Bright, 
N. J., is displaying on the mezzanine its 
17’ by 6’ 4” open sea skiff which has 
been especially designed for use in 
rough water. This skiff is the result of 
years of experience in building ocean- 
going small craft, the design producing 
a boat which is dry even at her full 
speed of 28 m.p.h. Due to the planing 
qualities of the boat, the bow wave or 
spray is kept low and does not, it is 
declared, fly over the gunwale at any 
position of the hull. The boat, which is 
equipped with a 60 hp. Kermath motor, 
is adapted to trolling, deep sea fishing, 
towing aquaplanes, and general utility 
work. This skiff is completely equipped 
and is priced at less than $1000 afloat 
at the factory and ready to drive 
away. 


Kuhls Exhibit Shows How 


While a yachtsman seldom admits that 
his boat leaks— much, there are few 
yachtsmen who could not be caught, at 
the right moment, sneaking around 
with a can in one hand and a putty knife 
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in the other, touching up a seam here 
and there. The chances are that the can 
contains Kuhls Elastic Seam Composi- 
tion, the answer to a yachtsman’s 
prayer to stop leaks in small boats. 

The feature of the H. B. Fred Kuhls 
(of Brooklyn) display this year is an 
educational exhibit to show boat owners 
and builders just how to use the above 
product, as well as how to use Kuhls 
cements and preservatives to the great- 
est advantage. 


el 


Queens Marine Shows a 
Lapstrake "Utility" 


To many people, a lapstrake boat is 
just a lapstrake boat. Actually ‘‘lap- 
straking”’ is a form of construction 
which has definite characteristics and 
advantages of its own. Among these is 
extremely strong construction, the lap- 
strake planking doing part of the work 
which falls almost entirely on structural 
members in other types of boats. An- 
other feature is the tendency of the 
grooves formed by the strakes to steady 
the boat and cut down the bow wave. 
The Queens Marine Sales & Service, 
of College Point, L. I., N. Y., is exhibit- 
ing a smart looking 18-foot lapstrake 
“Utility Knockabout” motor boat at 
the Show this year which sells at a 
reasonable figure for a boat of her type 
and size. Two models of this boat are 
exhibited, one of which has a small 
shelter cabin. In addition, several boats 
built by the Wagemaker Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are on display. 
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Coleman Boat Company 
Shows Bounty Cruiser 


Although no boat of the new Bounty 
Class appears at the Show, her sponsors, 
the Coleman Boat Co., Inc., of New 
York City, are on hand at the Palace 
with plans, specifications and an ex- 
planation of the equipment details. 
Units of this class, which is being pro- 
duced at the yard of Thomas D. Scott, 
of Riverside, Conn., to plans by Philip 
L. Rhodes, will be seen on Long Island 
Sound and in the Chesapeake next 
summer, and there is some indication 
that racing will be conducted in the 
class. 

To a water line length of 271%’, the 
Bounty has an over all length of 38’ 9”, 
a beam of 9’ 8’, and a draft of 5’ 8”. 
She carries an inboard sloop rig, with 
638 feet of canvas in her Prescott Wil- 
son mainsail and jib, and for auxiliary 
power is equipped with a 25 hp. 4- 
cylinder Universal motor. 

Below decks, Bounty’s layout pro- 
vides comfortable cruising and privacy 
for two couples, including a main cabin 
and a forward stateroom, enclosed toilet 
and washroom to port, two full length 


wardrobe closets to starboard, and head- 
room throughout. The galley is abaft 
the berths in the main cabin, and in it 
provision has been made for clear 
dresser top space with bins and lockers 
above running the full width of the 
boat, and with a full length oilskin 
locker in under the bridge deck. 

Construction of the new model is 
sturdy without being heavy, typical 
details being 154” by 154” frames on 
9’’ centers, 1-inch Philippine mahogany 
planking, and Oregon pine deck covered 
with 10-ounce canvas. Hull fastenings 
are double hot-dipped galvanized nails, 
the holes countersunk and plugged. The 
ballast is all outside, being 6600 pounds 
of iron. The companion slide, hatch, 
cockpit seats, coamings, and all other 
exterior trim are of Philippine mahog- 
any. 

The Bounty is offered as a possible 
solution for the demand of many yachts- 
men for a moderately priced, soundly 
designed and substantially constructed 
cruiser for all-around use, having suffi- 
cient speed for handicap and class rac- 
ing, combined with weatherly qualities 
for offshore use. 
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Standardized Auxiliaries by 


Van Dyke i 


Again this year, Edgar G. Van Dyke, 
Jr., naval architect of Philadelphia, 
graces the motor boat show with a 
display of plans and _ photographs 
of standardized auxiliaries from his 
board. 

There are three of these standardized 
boats: Bon Voyager, 28’ in length; 
Zephyr, 35’; and Viking, 39.’ Although 
the boats themselves would take up too 
much space for the Show, the plans and 
photographs give a clear idea of them 


and there is suitable literature in 
addition. 
The Van Dyke exhibit occupies 


Space 147. 
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Technicolor at Pettit 
Paint Booth 


In Booth 18, on the third floor at the 
New York Motor Boat Show, the Pettit 
Paint Company exhibits an interesting 
new color film called “ Painted Ships on 
a Painted Sea.” A particularly interest- 
ing feature of the film is the part which 
shows hauling and storing of boats in 
various familiar yacht yards. 

Pettit anti-fouling paints are demon- 
strated on wood panels which have been 
subjected to nine-month tests in tropi- 
cal waters for resistance to marine 
growth, predatory worms and other 
small fry of the deep. 

The Pettit Log Book and Guest 
Register, in a new and amplified form, 
large enough to cover entries for an ex- 








The cabin of the new Bounty Class cruiser 
as seen from the companionway 


tended cruise, is being distributed free 


to boat owners who visit the company’s 
booth. 


Kapok From Java 


The American Pad & Textile Company, 
of Greenfield, Ohio, producers of kapok 
products, has built its 1940 Show ex- 
hibit around the story of kapok. An 
artist who has lived in Java, where ka- 
pok is grown, has prepared a back- 
ground showing a scene of Java, with 
natives at characteristic tasks, among 
them the gathering and marketing of 
kapok; and the exhibit is rounded out 
with a 40-foot cutout, showing kapok 
trees, kapok growing, etc., with a bam- 
boo fence such as is used in Java around 
the booth as a final authentic touch. 

The exhibit also includes new models 
and designs in life preservers, in vests, 
cushions, and floats for children. Many 
of these items have been improved since 
last year and show progress in this type 
of safety device. 


Champion Hydroplane Shown 
by Gulf 


Marine racing is the theme of the ex- 
hibit of Gulf Oil Corporation at the 
1940 Motor Boat Show, and the center 
of attraction of the exhibit is George 
Schrafft’s Chrissie III, national 1939 
champion in the 225 Class. 

Chrissie’s owner uses Gulf products 
and his boat has been clocked at better 
than 90 miles an hour, which is a tough 
detail for any petroleum product! For 
those interested in engine performance 
and other racing factors, attention is 
being called to various records by 
drivers using Gulf products, and well- 
known racing drivers are expected to be 
present at the booth. 

Gulf’s fight against the menace of 
gum in gasoline is demonstrated in a 
convincing manner, and a brochure 
covering marine racing activities during 
the year is available to those interested. 
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One of Kermath’s additions to last year’s success- 
ful Sea Chief Model is this 6-cylinder engine 
developing 96 hp. at 3600 r.p.m. 


New Kermath Specials 
For 1940 


Three hitherto unannounced engines are 
being shown by the Kermath Manu- 
facturing Co., of Detroit, along with its 
standard lines of gasoline and Diesel 
marine engines. One of these, the Sea 
Mate Special, is, as its name implies, an 
enlargement of the former popular Sea 
Mate unit. While the external appear- 
ance greatly resembles the Sea Mate, it 
is an entirely new unit, developed for 
higher speed work, being fitted for this 
purpose with a seven-bearing counter- 
weighted crankshaft. The motor is com- 
pact, measuring but 5634,” over all in 
the direct-driven unit, and 59 inches 
over all with the addition of the Upton 
reverse and reduction gear which is a 
specialty of the Kermath company. 
A 6-cylinder job, with piston displace- 
ment of 404 cubic inches and with 414” 
by 434” bore and stroke, the Sea Mate 
Special develops 155 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. 

The success of Kermath’s mid-season 
model, the Sea Chief 8, has encouraged 
the company to bring out two additional 
sizes of motors of similar characteristics. 
One of them, the Sea Chief 8 Special, 
is an eight-in-line, with a bore of 314” 
and a stroke of 334”’, and with 249 cubic 
inch displacement, which develops 110 
hp. at 3600 propeller revolutions on 
direct drive and the same horse power 
at 1800 propeller revolutions with the 
Upton reverse and reduction gear. The 
other member of the series is the Sea 
Chief 6, with bore and stroke of 3%6_” 
and 4’’, the pistons displacing 223 cubic 
inches and the motor developing 96 hp. 
at 3600 r.p.m. 





Among the features of the Sea Chief 
8 Special to which the manufacturer 
calls particular attention are the follow- 
ing: Harmonic vibration dampener and 
balancer for smooth operation at all 
speeds; large oil cooler, which maintains 
oil at the proper temperature for great- 
est economy; Fram oil filter; full length 
water jackets completely surrounding 
each cylinder; famous Kermath Tempo- 
rator, which controls water tempera- 
tures and further improves operating 
efficiency; and high-turbulence, flame- 
controlled machined cylinder heads. 

The Sea Chief 6 is shown with the 
latest Kermath development, the Cen- 
triflow fresh water cooling system. 
This system, although a new develop- 
ment, is a lineal descendant of the fresh 
water cooling system originally devel- 
oped by Kermath for motors supplied 
to the United States Navy. It will be 
put into quantity production for the 
1940 season on the Sea Chief 6, the Sea 
Chief 8 and Sea Chief 8 Special, as well 
as on the V-8, the Sea Mercury and the 
Sea Zephyr models. 








Fairbanks-Morse Exhibit 
in Block H 


In its usual space in Block H at the 
Palace, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of 
Chicago, is displaying five models, in- 
cluding propulsion motors and generat- 
ing sets. 

These engines comprise a Model 35, 
8” by 121%”, 8-cylinder Diesel; a 
Model 36 8-cylinder propulsion engine 
with 2:1 reduction gear; a 2-cylinder 
Model 42 marine generating set which 
develops 125-volt direct current; a 
5 hp. 32-volt generating set, Model 45, 
and a 10 hp. Model 45 propulsion Diesel 
with Joe’s gear and direct drive. 

The 45” is a new Fairbanks-Morse 
engine developed for auxiliary service 
in either steam or Diesel boats, and is 
built in 1- and 2-cylinder sizes to give 5 
and 10 hp. respectively. The 2-cylinder 
job is of ““V” type and is available for 
propulsion service in small boats. This 
engine, with 314” bore and 434” stroke, 
operates at 1200 r.p.m. and is conserva- 
tively rated as to horse power. 

This new Fairbanks-Morse engine is 
of the 4-cycle full Diesel type, with solid 
injection and full pressure lubrication, 
and is precision built. The 2-cylinder 
model has both connecting rods on a 
single crankpin, side by side, and is 
constructed with removable wet type 
cylinder liners. Bosch type injection 
pumps and pintle type injection nozzles 
of the individual type are used. The 
generating units are produced with 
standard marine type of drip proof 
construction and with moisture proof 
and corrosion resisting fittings. The 
propulsion units are arranged with the 
flywheel forward and are fitted with 
Joe’s 1:1 reverse gear. They may be 
started readily by hand. 


The Kermath Sea Chief ‘‘Eight’’ Special, with 
fresh water cooling system. It develops 110 hp. 
on either direct drive or with reduction gear 
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Briggs & Stratton 


Inboards 


The Briggs & Stratton Corp., of Mil- 
waukee, is featuring for 1940 five mod- 
els of inboard motors, ranging from 4% 
to 4 hp. Each is of 4-cycle design and is 
air-cooled. A patented high tension, 
moisture-proof magneto is built into 
the flywheel, assuring a hot spark for 
quick starting in all weathers. All pis- 
tons and connecting rods are of alumi- 
num alloy, which reduces the weight of 
these reciprocating parts and increases 
the motor efficiency. A pump and splash 
oil system assures proper distribution of 
oil to all moving parts. 

Standard equipment includes hand 
starter, integral gasoline tank with 
fittings, gasoline filter, throttle speed 
control, flame arrester, screened blower, 
and muffler. Two models — the 1 hp. 
and the 1.4 hp., are furnished complete 
with reduction gear transmissions. 
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Chris-Craft Exhibits 


Engines Too 


Not so many years ago the Chris- 
Craft Corporation, which had for a long 
time been designing and building all 
sorts of power pleasure craft, decided to 
put the whole outfit under one roof, so 
to speak, and build engines for its boats 
as well. In another part of this section 
there is a discussion of Chris-Craft 
boats; here we shall say something about 
the engines. 

Chris-Craft has announced, for 1940, 
fourteen different engine models, rang- 
ing in power from 60 hp. to 275 hp.; in 
other words, about every size engine 
necessary to fit not only the yachts they 


The Fairbanks-Morse Company presents this new 
Model 45-A generating set. A 2-cylinder motor, 
it is rated 5 hp., 32 volts 


build themselves but many of those 
built outside their own yards. 

New to the Chris-Craft line is a 160 
hp. engine, with a bore and stroke of 
41%” and 434” and a piston displace- 
ment of 404 cubic inches. One of the 
features of this model is a counter- 
weighted, statically and dynamically 
balanced crankshaft. 

The largest and most powerful of the 
Chris-Craft marine motors is the new 
model A-120, with a bore and stroke of 
5” and 544”, and a cubic inch displace- 
ment of 824.7. This engine develops 275 
hp. at 2400 r.p.m. and is of the V-8 type. 
Extra power may be obtained by using 
high compression heads, dual down- 
draft carburetors and high lift cam- 
shafts, which will increase the power to 
350 hp. 

At the other end of the line is Model 
“B,” a 4-cylinder engine developing 
60 hp. This motor is designed particu- 
larly for low operating costs and for use 
in small utility boats, runabouts, and 
cruisers. It has a bore and stroke of 
3%” and 4” and piston displacement of 
132.7 cubic inches. 


A new unit of the Kermath line is the Sea Mate 
Special, developed for higher speed work, with 
Upton reverse and reduction gear 


Scripps Gasoline and Diesel 
Engines 


Now going into its thirty-fifth year as 
builders of marine engines exclusively, 
the Scripps Motor Company of Detroit 
is showing several new engines, recent 
additions to its line which now ranges 
from 25 to 316 hp. The most interesting 
of the new models are the two Scripps 
Super Hercules Diesels, a ‘‘four” and a 
“‘six,’’ which produce 70 and 83 hp. 
respectively at 2600 r.p.m. These en- 
gines are described in detail in the 
Waterfront News section of this issue of 
YacuTinG. This is Scripps’ first con- 
tribution to the field of Diesel power. 

Among the new gasoline engines 
exhibited by Scripps are Model 168 and 
its twin, 169, 6-cylinder engines with a 
bore of 4144” and stroke of 534”. The 
piston displacement is 548 cubic inches 
and the engines develop 175 hp. at 2400 
r.p.m. The two models are of com- 
pletely opposite construction to provide 
balanced installation and thoroughly 
symmetrical appearance in twin in- 
stallations. 

Other new members of the Scripps 
family are downdraft carburetor models 
utilizing the same cylinder block. They 
are called 172A and 173A and have a 
bore of 434” and stroke of 534’’, produc- 
ing 200 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. The true twin 
construction of these motors, like all the 
larger Scripps engines, contributes to 
perfect boat balance and facilitates 
easier engine inspection and servicing 
than is possible with the old method of 
merely turning the crank shafts in op- 
posite directions. 

In addition to the new models of the 
larger engines, Scripps is also featuring 
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new equipment on the 30, 90, and 100 
series engines. Their cooling systems are 
now. equipped with Auto-Temp, a ther- 
mostatic device which automatically 
controls and maintains the engine tem- 
perature regardless of outside water 
temperature or engine speed. The Scripps 
Auto-Temp is not only entirely auto- 
matic in operation but also provides 
permanent protection for the heart of 
the system, the thermo metal. This bit 
of metal, whose expansion and contrac- 
tion controls the volume of cooling 
water flow, is fully enclosed in a heavy 
brass cell and thus is never exposed to 
the corroding action of salt or acid 
waters. 
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Chrysler Shows Three New 

Engines 
““What’s in a name?” Well, in the name 
“Chrysler” is the reputation for build- 
ing fine engines, both for automobiles 
and for boats. Some people have gath- 
ered the idea, because of Chrysler’s 
automotive reputation, that Chrysler 
marine engines are converted automo- 
bile engines. Let us lay that ghost once 
and for all and have no more of it. 
Chrysler marine engines are designed 
solely and simply for marine use and, 
outside of the fact that they have the 
same high quality of material and en- 
gineering research, have nothing to do 
with the company’s output for auto- 
mobiles. 

Three new marine engines are the 
center of interest of the Chrysler exhibit 
at the 1940 Motor Boat Show. These are 
the Ace, the Crown, and the Royal 
Fight. 

While these engines are new, the 
names are not new to the Chrysler line. 
The ‘‘newness” of the engines lies in 
essential changes in dimensions and in 
improvements which have been in- 
corporated in the designs, such as new 
type up-draft carburetor, with greater 
upturn on air horn and larger drain 








A 4-cylinder engine of the new Scripps Series ‘‘30” with 134 cubic inch piston 
displacement. Develops 50 hp. in high speed and 30 hp. in medium speed models. 
Below, the 6-cylinder Scripps Series ‘‘100’’ engine, 101 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. 





Starboard side view of Scripps Models 168 
and 178. These two engines develop 175 hp. 
and 200 hp., respectively, at 2400 r.p.m. 





bowl capacity, improved ventilation 
and by-pass for controlled water tem- 
perature. 

In detail: the Ace has six cylinders 
with bore and stroke of 3144” and 43%”, 
will develop 46 to 78 brake hp. at. 1600 
to 3200 r.p.m., is furnished in straight 
drive types or with reduction gears of 
ratios from 1.43:1 to 3.46:1. It is also 
built with an integral type V reduction 
drive with either 1.43:1 or 2.05:1 
reduction. 

The Chrysler Crown, also with six 
cylinders, has a bore and stroke of 
334” and 414”, and will develop from 
58 to 103 brake hp. at from 1600 to 3200 
r.p.m. respectively. It is furriished with 
the same optional straight and reduc- 
tion drives as the Ace. 

The new Royal Eight has a bore and 
stroke of 314” by 47%”, the same as the 
old Royal Eight, but develops a top 
brake horse power of 143 hp. at 3200 
r.p.m., as against 125 hp. developed by 
the old model. 

With the addition of the 1.43:1 and 
3.46:1 reduction gears on the Ace and 
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The Chrysler Royal Eight, both sides of which are shown, now develops 
76 hp. at 1600 r.p.m. and 143 hp. at 3200 revolutions. It is offered 
with reduction gears of several ratios, varying from 1.43:1 to 3.17:1 





Crown, and the addition of 1.43:1 and 
3.17:1 reduction gears on the Royal 
Eight, the Chrysler output can effi- 
ciently power about any craft from a 
speedy 16-foot runabout to a 70-foot 
medium speed twin screw cruiser. The 
Ace and Crown engines, installed with 
3.46:1 reduction, are particularly appli- 
cable to the fishing trade, for boats 
from 36 to 42 feet in length. 

The Chrysler V-drive, introduced in 
1938, permits installation of the engine 
well aft, thereby increasing the accom- 
modation space of the boat. This is of 
particular benefit in auxiliaries, where 
the installation of the engine always 
presents a space problem. The gears are 
so arranged that two full teeth are al- 
ways in pitch line contact, insuring 
quietness and long life; and the entire 
mechanism runs in an oil bath, which is 
fed with a constant supply of fresh lu- 
bricant, circulating through the casing. 

The liberal reduction ratios possible 
with these engines allow large diam- 


eter, slow turning propellers to be 
installed. 


Compactness is a feature of the 1940 Chris- 

Craft engine. This new model (below) de- 

velops 95 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. and is but 40” 
long over all 


Buda Exhibits Eight 
Models Plus 


When you speak of Buda you think of 
Diesel. That is, most yachtsmen do, 
probably because ‘‘Budadiesel” rolls 
off the tongue with greater euphony 
than ‘‘Budagasoline.”’ Also, because 
Buda was a pioneer in bringing costs 
and weights down, and performance up, 
in Diesel design for small boats. But we 
must not forget that the Buda Company 
builds gasoline marine engines as well as 
Diesel, not to mention “ Air Jacketed”’ 
inboards for small craft, generator sets, 
nozzle testers and other devices to 
simplify the life of the motor boatman. 

Buda again this year has taken Space 
W on the mezzanine floor and features 
its newest model, the 6-cylinder Buda- 
Lanova Diesel engine 6-DTM-317. 
This job is rated at a maximum of 
90 hp. 

Three models of Buda gasoline en- 
gines are on display — two new ones 
and an old friend. The new ones are: 
HM-217, 4-cylinder,. and HM-326 with 
6 cylinders. 

Buda’s complete line of inboard “ Air 
Jacketed”’ marine engines is being ex- 
hibited for the first time. These engines 
have an exclusive feature in what the 
company terms the “air jacketing.” 
This feature is designed to give the ad- 
vantages of water-cooled engines at 
lower cost, eliminating water pumps, 
clearing all hot air from the boat, and 
making possible idling without over- 
heating. 

To return to Diesels for a moment, 
Buda is announcing, but not exhibiting, 
anew Diesel model designed particularly 
for use in work boats and for towing 
purposes. This is model 6-DH-1879, 
with a maximum developed horse 
power of 248, and it is equipped with 
Twin Disc reverse and reduction unit 
for work boat and tow boat use. 

Another item in the exhibit, of par- 
ticular interest to those yachtsmen who 
don’t like to carry more than one kind 
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of fuel on their boats, is a 15 kw. gen- 
erator set, powered with a model 
4-DTG-212 Diesel engine. 

Altogether, Buda is exhibiting five 
Diesels, one Diesel generator set, three 
gasoline engines, three small ‘Air 
Jacketed”’ inboard engines and, in ad- 
dition, the Buda Hydraulic Diesel Noz- 
zle Tester. 
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Mack Mariner Diesels 


A newcomer at the Show this year is 
the Mack Manufacturing Corporation, 
well-known makers of trucks, buses and 
fire apparatus. This company is showing 
the two new marine diesel engines 
introduced only three months ago. Type 
Y is designed for use in light to medium 
displacement craft and Type W for 
heavy yachts and work boats. 

Both engines have six cylinders with 
434"" bore by 534” stroke which gives 
them a piston displacement of 519 
cubic inches. Type W develops 100 hp. 
at 1800 r.p.m. with a compression ratio 
of 14.57 to 1, which works out at 480 
pounds per square inch. Type Y is of 
similar design but with certain changes 
which raise the mean effective pressure 
to 105 pounds, resulting in the develop- 
ment of 120 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. Other 
details in which the two engines differ 
are the clutch and reverse gear. Type Y 
uses a Joe’s clutch and reverse gear, 
while Type W has a Twin Disc. Various 
reduction gear ratios are available with 
each engine. 


The newest Buda-Lanova 6-DTM-317 marine 
Diesel engine is a 6-cylinder model which is rated 
at 90 hp. maximum 


The Mack Mariners have fresh water 
cooling systems employing Harrison 
heat exchangers. Circulation is provided 
by a dual shaft raw water pump and a 
centrifugal type of fresh water pump. 
They employ the Lanova system of 
controlled combustion which produces 
a smooth, shockless flow of power, insur- 
ing quiet performance. Injection is at 
moderate pressure by means of a Bosch 
multiple unit pump mounted on the 
side of the engine with a separate fuel 
pipe leading to each injection nozzle. 
Full pressure lubrication is provided 
by a submerged gear pump. 

An interesting and informative ad- 
junct to the engines themselves, is a 
complete panel fully illustrating the 
principle of the Lanova combustion 
system. 

There is also displayed a cut-away 
model of a Type Y engine, showing in 
detail the design, mechanical construc- 
tion and general workmanship of the 
Mack marine Diesels. 





The Mack Mariner Diesel, new this year, is a 
6-cylinder engine shown in two models, one of 
100 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., the other, of 120 hp. 


Sterling Engines 
The Sterling Engine Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., returns to the Show in Space W 
on the mezzanine floor with the im- 
proved models of its line of high effi- 
ciency engines which have found favor 
for many years. 

Among these is the Sterling Petrel, 
with a rating of 225 hp., which, when 
recently tested by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police for their patrol boats, 
developed 238 b. hp. It is of 544” bore 
and 6” stroke, a 6-cylinder engine of 
the L-head type, with dual carburetors, 
counterweighted crankshaft, and light 
valves. Counterweighting of the crank- 
shaft has been standard practice since 
1914. More than 300,000 horse power in 
Sterling Petrel engines has been built, 
many of the units being employed for 
driving pumps and generators for semi- 
continuous service, and the marine en- 
gine of the 1940 line receives the benefit 
of the development and improvement 
that have resulted from arduous service. 

The Petrel is also built with an inte- 
gral Morse reduction gear of 2:1 ratio. 
The engine is capable of delivering 190 
hp. at 1800 r.p.m. and the combination 
of the Morse gear reduces the propeller 
speed to 900 r.p.m. The average boat of 
55 to 65 feet in length employs pairs of 
these engines with 28” diameter and 
30” pitch propellers, and makes ap- 
proximately 20 m.p.h. with excellent 
economy. . 

Also shown is the Sterling Dolphin 
6-cylinder engine, rated at 300 hp. at 
2000 r.p.m. and used in the new 38-foot 
United States Coast Guard boats. A 
number of the older boats with the Dol- 
phin light-weight dual-valve-in-head 
engines have been in service for about 
fifteen years, with a fine record for de- 
pendability and low maintenance cost. 
The valves, weighing only 8 ounces 
each, are easy on their seats, cooling 
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Two Sterling Petrel engines drive the 47’ “Sea 
Otter’”’ 18 m.p.h. She was designed by John G. 
Alden and built by Quincy Adams Yacht Yard 


easily, and holding the seats without 
warping. Two Zenith carburetors are 
employed, similar to the Petrel carbu- 
retors, and these have integral flood 
cups and flame arresters of a type de- 
veloped for and approved by the United 
States Navy. The clutch used on the 
Dolphin is a Sterling special, with 97 
per cent reverse ratio in r.p.m.’s, and a 
150 hp. reverse capacity, which is stated 
to be approximately three times the 
power that would be required of it in 
backing a boat. 

The largest engine on display is the 
Viking Six, of 8” bore and 9” stroke, 
which is rated at 425 hp. and actually 
pulls 448 hp. at 1200 revolutions. A 
number of these engines, when used for 
driving electric generators, furnishing 
propulsion for rail motor cars, have 
recorded over 500,000 miles. In Govern- 
ment motor boat patrol service, and in 
fire boat service, with salt water cool- 
ing, Viking engines have been working 
continuously since 1927. 

Sterling has continued with its un- 
usual Crankless Diesel, which has 
United States Government type ap- 
proval, and reports a number of instal- 
lations in continuous service. 


i 


Gray Gasoline and Diesel 
Engines 

The Gray Marine Motor Co., of Detroit, 
emphasizes continuity of design in its 
1940 line, every one of the 27 gasoline 
engines being built to one basic engi- 
neering formula. The same is true of its 
2-cycle Diesel motors which are offered 
in five models ranging from one to six 
cylinders, all having 4144” bore and 5” 
stroke and a basic cylinder size of 71 
cubic inches. 


gp 


bees 





Of the Diesels, which have been in 
production for two years, the newest is 
the 2-cylinder model which is now 
shown for the first time. This model, 
developing 55 hp. at 2000 r.p.m., is 
calculated to fit the needs of any 
cruising boat between 26 and 35 feet 
and has important applications in work 
boat service, on reduction gear ratios up 
to 3.2:1. 

In the gasoline line, every 1940 Gray 
engine has the exclusive ‘individual 
porting and manifolding” design and 
other features which have become iden- 
tified with Gray, including self-adjust- 
ing oil seals, independent distributor 
drive, low pressure “shell” bearings, 
and pressure lubricated tappets. 

A new type of reverse band, with 
moulded asbestos lining, is announced 
as standard for all 1940 models. In 
previous years, the reverse band has 
been constructed of solid steel in direct 
contact with the drum but the new 
Grays have the band faced with the 





asbestos lining, resulting, it is claimed, 
in longer service, more positive action, 
less manual effort, quieter operation, an 
absence of metal. filings and less fre- 
quent adjustment. 

Two new gasoline engines are features 
of this company’s exhibit, these being 
the Light Four, a 69-cubic inch job 
developing 16 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., and 
the Super-Six, with 330-inch displace- 
ment, with updraft carburetion, devel- 
oping 145 hp. at 3200 r.p.m. 


Atlas Imperial Diesels 


Four Atlas engines, selected by the 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., of 
Oakland, Calif., and Mattoon, IIl., as 
representative of the company’s line, 
are on exhibit at the Palace. The small- 
est of these, a 3-cylinder Atlas Lanova, 
developing 15 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., is 
described in another section of this 
issue. The only other propulsion engine 
on exhibit is a 6-cylinder Atlas Imperial 
with 64%" by 814” bore and stroke, 
which develops 135 hp. at 900 r.p.m. 
engine speed. It is fitted with reverse 
and reduction gear and, like all Atlas 
engines in the larger sizes, is started by 
compressed air. 

Approximately forty sizes of high 
speed, medium speed and slow speed 
heavy duty engines are produced by 
this company for marine propulsion. 
The line also includes many types of 
stationary engines, varying in size from 
5 to 600 hp. Among these, and on ex- 


One of the three new gasoline engines exhibited 
by the Buda Company, of Harvey, Ill., is this 
HM-326. It is a 6-cylinder model 
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hibit, is a single-cylinder 314” bore by 
334”’ stroke marine auxiliary unit rated 
to develop 5 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., direct- 
connected with a 125-volt 3 kw. electric 
generator. A 3-cylinder, 9 kw., 125-volt 
d.c. generator unit completes the 
display. 


a te 


Model MC 250 hp. Speedway 


The Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., 
of Morris Heights, N. Y., is showing, 
along with its display of boat models 
and yacht designs, one of its Model 
MC 250 hp. Speedway engines. It is the 
company’s thirty-fifth consecutive ap- 
pearance at New York Motor Boat 
Shows and, in its booth on the mez- 
zanine floor, officers and representa- 
tives will gather to meet the ever- 
growing Consolidated family. 

The Model MC Speedway is a 6- 
cylinder engine of 534” by 7’”’ bore and 
stroke, turning at 1700 r.p.m., designed 
for fast commuters and cruisers and, for 
twin-screw service, is furnished in 
matched pairs— true right- and left- 
hand engines with carburetors inboard 
and exhaust manifolds outboard. The 
design is based on thirty years of marine 
engine building and embodies all the im- 
provements brought out over this period 
of time. The cylinders of this L-head en- 
gine are cast in pairs of a special grade 
of iron, carefully bored and ground to 
size. Regular equipment includes two 
carburetors with flame arresters, starter, 
generator, voltage regulator, two single- 
spark distributors, and all accessories 
essential to high-class service and eco- 
nomical operation. 

The clutch and reverse gear of this 
model is of the most modern design to 
enable the propeller to turn at 100 per 
cent engine speed when in reverse. The 
unit is mounted at the after end of the 
one-piece bed and is covered with an 
oiltight housing. The reverse drives 
direct through clutches and the self- 
centering cone clutch at the forward 
end locks tightly to the crankshaft, thus 
dampening out unnecessary noise and 
backlash. 





The 2-cylinder Gray Diesel 
is displayed for the first time 
at the 1940 Show. It de- 
velops 55 hp. at 2000 
r.p.m. This is a 2-cycle engine 
of 142 cubic inches piston — 
displacement 


The Gray Light Four gasoline 

engine develops 16 hp. at 

1800 r.p.m. Its weight is 335 

pounds and its over-all length 
is just over 30” 


Lauson’s Small Engines 


The Lauson Company, of New Hol- 
stein, Wis., is again showing its com- 
plete line of 4-cycle inboard motors, 
ranging from 34 to 51% hp. in air- and 
water-cooled models. In addition, there 
is a recently developed outboard motor, 
one of the first applications of the 
4-cycle principle to this field. 

The little Lauson engines have been 
popular as power plants for skiffs, sail 
boats, small auxiliaries and the smaller 
utilities and runabouts. The featured 
engine at this year’s Show is the 3.7 hp. 
air-cooled model LF. This engine is now 
available with electric starting and gen- 
erating equipment. An Electric Auto- 








Lite starting motor, with Bendix drive, 
is attached by a bracket to the crank- 
case. A steel ring gear is provided on the 
flywheel for Bendix engagement and 
both gears are covered by a guard for 
protection. An 834 to 1034 ampere gen- 
erator can be supplied to be driven by a 
V-belt and mounted on a special 
bracket. 

Another new feature of the Lauson 
line is a new inexpensive reverse and re- 
duction gear of 2:1 ratio. This gear is 
available on all Lauson engines of 3 hp. 
and over. The smaller engines utilize 
the Lauson belt-driven reverse and re- 
duction gears. 

The new Lauson 4-cycle outboard 


a) 





motor is air-cooled and is equipped with 
an underwater exhaust. The advantages 
of 4-cycle design, easy starting, great 
fuel economy and slow trolling speed, 
which have contributed so much to the 
popularity of the Lauson inboards, are 
claimed for these outboards as well. 


Wisconsin Shows New Model 


Again occupying space in Block Q, on 
the second floor, the Wisconsin Motor 
Corp., of Milwaukee, is exhibiting 
seven models of air-cooled engines, in- 
cluding the new Model AKM, 2%” by 
234” 4.2 hp. single-cylinder engine 
which weighs only 75 pounds with ac- 
cessories. Another new and important 
Wisconsin development is the reduction- 
reverse gear unit which is entirely en- 
closed, running in oil, and which has a 
2:1 ratio. Other models include three of 
the single-cylinder 3 hp. ABM, one of 
them shown with standard take-off 
shaft, one with the Wisconsin reverse- 
reduction assembly, and the third cut 
away to show the internal mechanism 
of both the engine and the reduction 
gear. Models AEM and AHM, both 
fitted with the new reduction gear unit, 


This Speedway engine, exhibited by Consolidated 

Shipbuilding Corporation, develops its full rated 

power of 250 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. It is 534’ bore 
and 7” stroke 
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are larger one-cylinder motors, the form- 
er developing 4.7 hp. and the latter 8 hp. 
The showing is completed with a 
compact 16 hp. 4-cylinder air-cooled 
engine fitted with Joe’s reverse gear. 


9g ~~ 


Cummins Has New Supercharged 
Diesels 


An outstanding feature of the display 
of the Cummins Engine Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ind., is a new light-weight 125 hp. 
supercharged Diesel which supplements 
the 200 hp. supercharged unit that was 
a sensation of last year’s Show. The 
new engine, numbered AMRS-600, is 
of 6 cylinders, with 4’ bore and 5” 
stroke, and develops its maximum horse 
power at 2200 r.p.m. As a result of 
research in the present day campaign 
to reduce the ratio between weight and 
power, the new Cummins weighs only 
10 pounds per horse power, including 
the weight of standard equipment such 
as fuel pump, electric starter, etc. 
Other engines shown by Cummins are 
three Diesels which are widely used in 
pleasure craft, work boats and fishing 


One of the Cummins Diesel engines at the Show 

is this Model HRMS-600. It is a supercharged 

engine developing 200 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. It 
weighs but 10 pounds to the horse power 


Above, lett, the single cylin- 
der Model AKM air-cooled 
engine, one of the seven 
displayed by the 
Wisconsin Motor Corpora- 
tion, is rated 4.2 hp. It is fit- 
ted with Joe’s gear. Right, the 


2:1 reverse-reduction gear 


models 


built by Wisconsin 


Left, the Lauson LF 818, a 
4-cycle engine of 3.7 hp., 
equipped with Lauson clutch 
and reverse gear and 2:1 


ratio gear reduction 


boats: the 6-cylinder 100 hp. Model 
AMR-600, the 4-cylinder 66 hp. AMR- 
400, and the 15-kw. marine generating 
set, Model AGD-401. 

A word of explanation as to the 
method of supercharging a Cummins 
Diesel will be of interest, it first being 
understood that the full Diesel type of 
engine depends for combustion only on 
fuel and air. The amount of air in each 
cylinder on each power stroke deter- 
mines the amount of fuel which can be 
burned efficiently on that stroke. Con- 
sequently, if more air can be introduced 
to the cylinder, the burning of more fuel 
or the more efficient burning of a given 
fuel charge will be effected. The super- 


charging unit itself is only a small 
belt-driven compressor or blower which 
creates a pressure behind the air enter- 
ing the Diesel through the intake mani- 
fold. The supercharged Cummins has 
seven to eight pounds of air pressure in 
each cylinder at the start of the com- 
pression stroke, whereas unsupercharged 
high speed engines, gasoline or Diesel, 
are likely to have negative pressure — 
that is, a slight vacuum. 

The Cummins Company has found no 
need in developing its supercharged 
engines for larger or heavier bearings, 
rods or crankshaft, for the reason that, 
through slightly reducing compression 
ratios, the peak pressure attained in 
each cylinder is not much greater than 
in the standard engines. The exclusive 
Cummins injector injects the fuel oil 
into the cylinders by means of a me- 
chanically operated plunger which makes 
for progressive injection of the fuel 
during the power stroke, thus scaling 
down the peak pressure and inducing 
smooth running, high torque and a more 
efficient use of fuel. A low pressure 
pump accurately meters and delivers 
the fuel to the cylinder where it is 
gasified and progressively injected. 

As an attention-attractor, the Cum- 
mins Company is showing a handsome 
20 by 10-foot illuminated display unit 
which gives the operation of the Cum- 
mins fuel system, various fuel system 
and engine parts, and several Cummins 
Diesel-powered boats. 


U.S. Has New Electric Plant 


The United States Motors Corp., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., is showing its new light- 
weight, compact marine Diesel-electric 
plant which derives its power from a 
2-cylinder engine with pistons, valves, 
bearings and all such items interchange- 
able with its 4- and 6-cylinder engines. 
The unit is available at 900 r.p.m. for 
3, 5, and 74% kw.; and at 1200 r.p.m. for 
5, 7%, and 10 kw. The 4- and 6-cylinder 
Diesel units that have proved so popu- 
lar in the past are continued in the line 
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in sizes ranging from 10 to 80 kw. 
capacity at 900 and 1200 revolutions. 

All U. S. Motors Diesel models are 
available for fresh water cooling, which 
is recommended by the makers not only 
for salt water areas but for those lake 
and river regions where chemicals or 
other undesirable substances are pres- 
ent in the water. 

Models of the U. S. gasoline line are 
also on display, both in propulsion and 
generating units, and the small 1- and 
2-cylinder Falcon marine engines that 
have enjoyed so many years of popu- 
larity are continued as heretofore. 

To meet the needs of owners of cot- 
tages and small summer homes, the 
company is showing a 400-watt, 110- 
volt A.C. unit and an 800-watt fully 
automatic A.C. unit. Both units have 
air-cooled engines and are intended 
to take care of summer house light- 
ing requirements with economy and 
efficiency. 

The Smith-Meeker Engineering Co., 
of New York and Philadelphia, is also 
showing the United States Motors 
2-cylinder Diesel-electric plant, along 
with representative gasoline units. 


ie 


Caterpillar Diesels 


One may wonder what a famous 
builder of tractors has to do with a 
Motor Boat Show. Actually, the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company builds a num- 
ber of Diesel engines entirely for marine 
use, and 660 square feet of floor space 
on the main floor of the Grand Central 
Palace, filled with these engines, goes to 
prove it. 

Emphasis in the Caterpillar exhibit is 
on the new 35 hp. 4-cylinder job. This 
model, known as ‘Model D4400” 
delivers 35 hp. at 1500 r.p.m. for contin- 


The Caterpillar D4400 marine Diesel engine 

develops 35 hp. at 1500 r.p.m. Its four cylinders 

are of 414" bore and 5%” stroke. Twin Disc 
reverse and reduction gear unit is fitted 





uous sustained service. For the tech- 
nically minded: the engine is equipped 
with a full pressure oil pump, oil cooler 
and oil filter, with a crankcase capacity 
of 4 gallons; individual injection pumps; 
single orifice injection valves, and a fuel 
filter. The standard starting method is 
by independent 10 hp. 2-cylinder gaso- 
line engine, but electric starting is avail- 
able with or without the gasoline start- 
ing system. 

In addition to the ‘‘D4400,” the 
exhibit includes the V-8, 135 hp., 
model D17000; the 6-cylinder, 100 hp., 
D13000; and the 6-cylinder, 55 hp., 
D4600. 

Each of the engines is completely 
equipped and ready for installation 
with only five connections to be made. 
In short, all you have to do is stick the 
engine in the boat, connect exhaust to 
atmosphere, sea water suction to raw 
water line, heat exchanger outlet to 
overboard discharge, fuel oil line to 
main tank, align and connect thrust 
bearing shaft to propeller shaft, turn 
her over and get under way! 

In addition to the four engines in the 
exhibit, there is a selection of enlarged 
action photographs and other illus- 
trative material. 





Left, exhibited for the first time at the 1940 Show is this 2-cylin- 

der 2-cycle marine Diesel electric generating set, one of the 

U. S. Motors Corporation's new products. Below is the 10 kw. 
Diesel set typical of the Series 5 to 60 kw. 





Universal Introduces Retractable 


Drive for Fishing 


The Universal Motor Company of 
Oshkosh, Wis., enjoys an _ enviable 
reputation for enterprise in the design 
and construction of marine engines and 
their equipment. 

This company’s 1940 exhibit at the 
Motor Boat Show includes not only the 
new retractable drive, noted in the 
heading, but three new engine models 
as well as some of the popular models 
from previous years. In all, Universal is 
offering ten separate series of engines 
for 1940, each of a different piston dis- 
placement and, in addition, the special 
91- and 135-cubic-inch class racing 
models. 

The retractable drive is a new con- 
tribution to the boating and fishing 
industry and was originally designed to 
save time and cut cost for seine fisher- 
men. The retractable principle is ac- 
complished by building a rectangular 
well into the hull, slightly offset from 
the keel. The lower gear housing, at- 
tached to a base plate, can be moved up 
and down in this well. Lifting racks are 
mounted at each of the four corners of 
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the base plate, for raising and lowering 
the propeller assembly. In this installa- 
tion, it is necessary to use a two-blade 
propeller, which must be in a vertical 
position before drawing the assembly 
up into the well. To facilitate this oper- 
ation, a small indicator is provided on 
the drive shaft, so that the operator can 
tell the exact position of the propeller. 
With the propeller in the proper posi- 
tion, the lifting rack is turned and the 
lower assembly moves up until the 
bottom plate closes with the upper gear 
housing, the entire operation being a 
matter only of seconds. 

The new engines introduced this 
year are: a new 6- and a new 8-cylinder 
engine, known as the Sea-Lion series; 
and a shorter Flexifour. 

The new Flexifour is shorter, lighter 
and more compact than its predecessor. 
It develops 40 hp. at 3500 r.p.m. and 
is completely salt water equipped, 
with chrome nickel alloy iron castings 
throughout. This model is equipped 
with built-in reverse gears; gear-driven 
accessories, such as water pump, gen- 
erator and oil pump; extra large water 
jackets with removable plates arranged 
to facilitate cleaning out of water 
jackets; built-in hand sump pump, etc. 
Both direct and reduction gear drive 
are available. 

Finally, this newest Sea-Lion series 
marks another step in broadening the 


Below, the Universal Sea-Lion Six, Model 6-260, 

a new engine with 31” bore and 414” stroke, 

260 cubic inches displacement. It is rated 110 

hp. at 3400 r.p.m. Left is the Sea-Lion Eight of 
141 hp., the largest in the line 


Palmer Perfects A Diesel 


Prominent in the display of the Palmer 
Engine Co., of Cos Cob, Conn., is the 
company’s new 4-cylinder Diesel, now 
having its first public showing after 
more than a year of testing and tooling 
to place the model on a production 
basis. The RN D4, as it is called, is a 
full Diesel with 41%” bore and 6” 





range of Universal models. This series 
includes a powerful “six,” the model 
6-260, with a bore and stroke of 314” 
by 414”, a piston displacement of 260 
cubic inches, and is rated 110 hp. at 
3400 r.p.m.; and a still more powerful 
8-cylinder engine, model 8-347, which 
is the most powerful in the Universal 
line. This engine has a bore and stroke 
of 34%” by 44%” and a piston displace- 
ment of 347 cubic inches. A special 
large manifold uses this displacement 
to the best advantage and, with dual 
carburetion,. this engine develops 141 
hp. at 3400 r.p.m. Both direct and re- 
duction gear drives are available. 





stroke, which develops 40 hp. at 1200 
r.p.m., and measures 72” in length by 
26” in width and 33” in height. 

Extreme economy and silence are 
among the outstanding claims advanced 
for this new job, its radical difference 
from other Diesels being its two- 
diameter piston. The unique design of 
the piston permits only a small diameter 
plug to enter the: chamber, with the 
result that with the combustion of the 
fuel and the downward movement of the 
piston the area of the piston exposed to 
pressure becomes greater. Thus detona- 
tion is reduced, while turbulence is 
intensified, the one result being to 
quiet the engine’s performance and the 
other being to increase combustion and 
promote economy of operation. 

A single-cylinder model having the 
same cylinder dimensions as the RN D4 
is also produced by Palmer who state 
that it is ideal for operating generator 
sets, ice plants, machine shops, air 
compressors and pump units. This 
RNDI1 delivers 9 hp. at 1000 r.p.m. 

In addition to the new Diesel job 
Palmer is, of course, showing various 
models of its famous gasoline line. 


The RND 4 makes its first public appearance at the 

Palace. It is a 4-cylinder Diesel manufactured by 

Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. It develops 40 hp. at 
1200 r.p.m. and weighs 2500 pounds 
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Waukesha Shows New Hesselman 
Type Engine 


The Waukesha Motor Company, of 
Waukesha, Wis., returned to the marine 
field in time to exhibit at the Motor 
Boat Show last year. 

This year its exhibit includes the 
Waukesha-Hesselman marine engines 
“Wanderer” and the ‘‘Defender,”’ 
both of which types were shown last 
year. The name Hesselman, as applied 
to engines, indicates the Hesselman 
principle of semi-Diesel construction, 
where fuel is injected solidly into the 
cylinders but is ignited by the use of 
spark plugs. In other words, a com- 
promise between the gasoline type and 
full Diesel type of motor. The advan- 
tages claimed for this principle are the 
use of low cost comparatively safe 
Diesel fuel oil, without the weight re- 
quired for an engine of the full Diesel 
type. In a pinch, these engines will run 
on gasoline mixed with a little lubricat- 
ing oil. 

The “‘Wanderer”’ is a 6-cylinder en- 
gine with a bore and stroke of 7” by 
814’’, and develops 215 hp. at 1050 
r.p.m. It is equipped with Dynamic 
electric transmission, which permits a 








wide range of speeds, both forward and 
reverse, without mechanical friction 
clutches between the engine and the 
shaft. The Dynamic reverse gear oper- 
ates on the induction motor principle, 
employing the magnetic fields of the 
electric motors to transmit power from 
crankshaft to propeller shaft. 
“‘Defender”’ is a smaller engine, also 
6-cylinder, with a bore and stroke of 
64%" by 614”, developing 88 hp. at 


Right, the Arnolt Sea-Mite 
is a 4-cylinder engine weigh- 
ing only 200 pounds but de- 
veloping 20 hp. at 2800 
r.p.m. Its piston displacement 
is 61 cubic inches. Built-in 
reverse gear is standard 


Below, the ‘‘Defender,” a 
Hesselman cycle engine built 
by the Waukesha Motor 
Company. It is a 6-cylinder 
engine of 614" bore and 
6%" stroke, developing 88 
hp. at 1600 r.p.m. Twin Disc 
reverse and reduction gears 





The Red Wing “‘ Meteor,” a light weight 4-cylinder 

engine rated 7-18 hp. Bore is 2%" and stroke 

3V". Its length is 27 Ye’’and the weight, with iron 

base; 258 pounds. At the show, it is connected to 
the “Knee Action” drive 


1600 r.p.m. and equipped with Twin 
Disc reverse and reduction gears. 

Another new model, the “ Vigilant,” 
is being announced at the Show, al- 
though it is not on display. 


Arnolt Shows Sea-Mite 
Engine 


Among the new exhibitors of small 
gasoline engines at the Show this year 
is the Arnolt Motor Company of War- 
saw, Indiana. This company displays 
two models of its light and compact 
Sea-Mite engine which first appeared 
last spring. 

The 4-cylinder Sea-Mite weighs only 
200 lbs. yet produces slightly over 20 
hp. at 2800 r.p.m. It has a bore and 
stroke of 2144” by 314” and a cylinder 
displacement of 61 cubic inches. The 
over all length is 2954” and the width 
between bolt centers is 16’’. Accessories 
are made by well-known manufacturers 





and include a 2-unit 6-volt electric 
system, built-in reverse gear, carburetor 
with approved type flame arrestor, 
electric fuel pump, water cooled com- 
bination manifold, bronze gear water 
pump, etc. 

The Sea-Mite, in direct drive, has 
been installed in several fast, small run- 
abouts. With 2:1, 3:1 and 4:1 reduction 
gears, it, of course, gives shaft speeds 
of as little as 700 r.p.m. at full power. 
Its light weight and extreme compact- 
ness even in the high ratio reduction 
gear models makes the Sea-Mite an 
excellent engine for installation in small 
auxiliaries: The New England Marine 
Company’s Adventurer, on display at 
the Show, has a Sea-Mite engine 
equipped with reduction gear. 
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Reiner Auxiliary Units 


John H. Reiner & Co., Inc., of New 
York, is showing two Reiner Diesel 
marine auxiliary units, together with a 
10 hp. Stover 4-cycle full Diesel engine 
for generating, pumping and other 
purposes. 

One of the Reiner units on display is 
the A-5, a single-cylinder full Diesel 
motor complete with compressor, pump, 
and generator. It develops 5 hp. which 
generates 2 to 3 kw. of electricity, 
pumps 50 gallons of water per minute, 
and compresses up to 500 pounds of air 
pressure. The generator is of the marine 
type, with drip-proof construction, and 
can be equipped with cranking winding 
to start the Diesel engine from the 
ship’s batteries. 

The other Reiner unit consists of a 
Hercules 4-cycle, 4-cylinder Diesel en- 
gine rated at 30 hp. which develops 15 
kw. in its semi-enclosed, drip-proof 
generator. The unit is specially designed 
for use on yachts, dredges and tugs and 
for all installations where vibrationless 
operation of the auxiliary machinery is 
necessary. As displayed, the MDGH15 
is equipped with fresh water cooling 
system having bronze heat exchanger, 
fresh and raw water circulation pumps, 
expansion tank and automatic thermo- 
stat to maintain constant fresh water 
discharge temperature. 





Red Wing Exhibits 
"Knee Action” 


The Exhibit of the Red Wing Motor 
Co., of Red Wing, Minn., which is in 
charge of the Verrier, Eddy Co., of 
New York, is featuring its new light 
weight 4-cylinder 7-18 hp. Meteor, 
shown connected up to a popular in- 
board-outboard drive known as the 
‘“Knee-Action.”’ This drive is mounted 
on a transom and is connected to the 
motor to show how easily an outboard 
type hull can be hooked up for inboard 
power. The drive is of bronze, suited for 
either fresh or salt water. 
Representative models of the twenty- 
engine Red Wing line are on exhibit, 





John Reiner & Co., of New York, displays this 

Diesel auxiliary set known as the Model A-5. The 

set includes a 4-cycle full Diesel, a rotary pump, 
a 5 kw. generator and a compressor 


these ranging from 4 to 125 hp. in the 
gasoline division, and from 35 to 200 hp. 
in the Hesselman ‘‘spark-Diesel’’ line. 
A new Hesselman spark-Diesel is also 
announced for 1940. This is a 6-cylinder 
4V6" by 514” motor developing 100 hp. 
at 1500 r.p.m. and a maximum of 125 
hp. at 2000. The model weighs around 
2000 pounds and is available with or 
without reduction gear. A gasoline en- 
gine of similar size to produce around 
150 hp. is also being developed. 


Left, the Hall-Scott Invader, 
This 
6-cylinder engine. develops 
from 250 to 275 hp. at 2100 
r.p.m. The new Defender, a 
V-12 engine, 


with reduction gear. 


follows the 
basic design of the Invader 


Below, the starboard side of 
the LH-Dé6 De Luxe Model, 
built by the Lathrop En- 
gine Co., of Mystic, Conn. 
It is rated 64 hp. at 2200 
r.p.m. and weighs about 850 
pounds. Eight other Lathrop 
engines are exhibited 


Hall-Scott Features "Defender" 


Hall-Scott has had nine years of experi- 
ence with its famous Hall-Scott In- 
vader, developing and improving it 
year by year. Last year, after eight 
years of this development work, the 
company announced the 630 hp., V-12 
type engine, Defender, built on the basic 
design of the successful Invader, but 
further developed for the greater power 
of two banks of cylinders. 

This year the company exhibits the 
Defender for the first time at the Motor 
Boat Show, and the rest of its exhibit is 
built around this new model. In detail, 
Defender has 12 cylinders in the V-type 
arrangement, with bore and stroke of 
534” and 7’, 2181 cubic inches piston 
displacement, and with a rated horse 
power of 630 at 2100 r.p.m. The en- 
gine can be supplied with direct drive, 
for such craft as high speed commuters; 
or it can be supplied with reduction 
gears to make it efficient, with proper 
selection of propeller, for boats up to 
100 feet in length: The company con- 
siders it particularly suitable for high- 
speed commuters as it reduces the 
weight of machinery for this service, 
which has been rather high. 

While the field for this 630 hp. engine 
is necessarily limited, there is a definite 
demand for a marine gasoline engine of 
this size and type, which should be 
thoroughly modern in design, built to 
stand up under hard service, and does 
not represent merely some other type of 
engine revamped for marine use. The 
company points out, further, that 
Defender is not an experiment, because 
the fundamental design of the well-tried 
Invader has simply been revised and 
adapted to meet the special require- 
ments of a twelve-cylinder, V-type 
design of greater horse power. 

In addition to the Defender, two 
models of Invader are on exhibition. 
One of these is shown with direct drive 
and the other with reduction gear. This 
engine develops 250 to 275 hp. at 2100 
r.p.m. and has given a good account 
of itself in various sorts of work, such as 
in cruisers, runabouts, general utility 
boats, commercial vessels, etc. 
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National Supply Adds Two 


New Diesels 


The National Supply Company, build- 
ers of the Superior line which comprises 
33 models of Diesel engines ranging 
from 25 to 1000 hp., is introducing two 
entirely new engines at the Show this 
year. Both are of the 4-cycle, moderate 
speed, heavy duty type and can be 
furnished for marine, stationary or 
generator set service. 

The most interesting of these to 
yachtsmen is the MRD-4, a 4-cylinder 
engine with 54%” bore and 7” stroke 
which is rated 90 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. This 
engine practically duplicates the design 
of the well-known 6- and 8-cylinder 
Model D Superiors of the same cylinder 
dimensions which develop 170 and 230 
hp., respectively, at 1500 r.p.m. The 
new MRD-4 has a simple and efficient 
fresh water cooling system which is 
exhibited on this and other Superior 
models. This system comprises a tubular 
heat exchanger, accessibly mounted on 
the exhaust manifold, and a_ large 
capacity sea water pump mounted on 
the reverse gear housing and driven 
directly by one of the timing gears. The 
cost of this equipment is nominal and it 
can be installed on all previous Models 
A or D, including those in service. 

The other new engine, IM, has a bore 
of 814” and stroke of 1014” and can be 
had with five, six, or eight cylinders 
developing 195, 235, and 310 hp., re- 
spectively, at 700 r.p.m. Compressed 
air is used for starting and all models 
are direct reversible. 

One of the most interesting features 
in the Superior exhibit is a cutaway 
model of the MRA-6. This shows the 
interior construction and the manner in 
which the details differ from those of a 
gasoline engine. The MRA-6 has a 
414" bore and a 534” stroke and devel- 
ops 100 hp. at 1600 r.p.m. 


The Eclipse 5 hp. air-cooled Twin, an outboard 
built by the Marine Department of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, weighs 41 pounds 


The three remaining engines ex- 
hibited by Superior are: 


MA-8, 414 by 534”, 8 cylinders, 150 hp. at 
1 r.p.m. 
MRD-6, 51% by 7”, 6 cylinders, 170 hp. at 1500 


r.p.m. 
GA-2, 414 by 534”, 2 cylinders, 10 kw. marine 
type Diesel generator set. 
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Lathrop Exhibits Nine Models 


Of the thirty or more models and sizes 
of engines manufactured by the Lathrop 
Engine Company, of Mystic, Conn., 
nine are on exhibition at this year’s 
Show. They range in size from the large 
6-cylinder Type 175 Mystic Model en- 
gine with a bore of 534” and a stroke of 
6144”, down to the Type 4, single- 
cylinder, 2-cycle engine. 

Although Lathrop, one of the oldest 
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The Model IM Superior, shown by its builder, the 

National Supply Co., is a Diesel engine manu- 

factured with 5, 6 or 8 cylinders. It is 81%" bore 

and 10%" stroke and is rated 195, 235 and 310 
hp. at 700 r.p.m. 


manufacturers in the marine engine 
field, has by no means gone “high 
speed,’’ one of the engines featured this 
year is the LH-D6 DeLuxe model which 
is rated at 64 hp. at 2200 r.p.m. This 
engine weighs about 850 pounds and 
includes an oil cooler and filter, built-in 
tachometer drive, fuel pump, oil sump 
pump, lifting ring and instrument panel. 
The crank shaft of the LH-D6 is of 
special §.A.E. steel with surface hard- 
ened bearings, running in cadmium 
nickel alloy bearings. The cylinder 
blocks are cast from electric furnace 
molybdenum alloy iron and the pistons 
are of aluminum. 

Four completely new engines have 
joined the Lathrop line for the coming 
year. One of these is the 6-cylinder 
Engineers’ model of 115 hp., of which 
several have been built as custom jobs 
during recent years. From now on, the 
‘‘six,”’ like the four-cylinder Engineers’ 
models, will be standardized. Another 
new addition to the regular Lathrop line 
is a 6-cylinder Diesel known as the 
Type D-80, rated conservatively at 80 
hp. at 800 r.p.m. 
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Neptune Shows Improvements 


Among the many improvements an- 
nounced for the Neptune -line of six 
outboard motors manufactured by the 
Muncie Gear Works, of Muncie, Ind., 
is the adoption of ‘‘neoprene lip-seal”’ 
packing, a du Pont product designed to 
provide an absolutely oiltight seal 
which does not impose drag on the re- 
volving shafts. A new method of pre- 
paring cylinder walls is also being used 
on all 1940 models of the Neptune, 
while carburetion, balance, silencing 
and other matters have received the 
attention of the company’s designers. 

Neptune models comprise the 1.2 hp. 
Junior single, the 2 hp. single, the 4 
hp. Junior twin, the 6 hp. and 9% hp. 
alternate-firing twins, and the 16 hp. 
Master twin — the last being offered 
with a new type of Eisemann flywheel 
magneto and an improved Tillotson 
carburetor. 


ie 


Jeffery’s Marine Glues 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Inc., is down 
again from Boston with its Jeffery’s 
marine glues, Ferdico cements, seam 
filler, canoe glue, aviation cements and 
the like. Like their manufacturer, these 
products stay put — and that’s a good 
attribute to have when in remote parts 
of the world everything seems to be 
getting unstuck. 
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Bendix Eclipse Outboards and 
Inboards 


The Bendix Aviation Corporation’s 
Marine Division, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is showing its light Bendix Eclipse air- 
cooled outboard motors which, with 
highly developed ignition and carbure- 
tion, provide power with handiness and 
reliability. The Eclipse is available in 
two popular models — the 5.01-cubic- 
inch 24% hp. Model SMD and the 10.02- 
cubic-inch twin 5 hp. Model TMD, 
both virtually unchanged from the 
corresponding motors of last season. 

These motors are also available in 
inboard models, with built-in reverse 
providing forward, reverse and neutral. 
The inboards, entirely self-contained, 
their fuel tanks integral with the stream- 
lined enclosures, have become popular 
for installation in yacht tenders and 
small sail boats. The ease with which 
they can be removed from the boat 
without disturbance of shaft alignment 
(for theft prevention or for overturning 
a dinghy on deck) adds to their desira- 
bility. 


Johnson Motors Adds 
Hi-Power Model 


Most sensational of three new Sea 
Horses added to the famous line of 
Johnson Motors, of Waukegan, Wis., is 
the powerful twin introduced as the 
Hi-Power Model SD motor. This new 
motor fills a gap that has existed in the 
Johnson line for several years. Coming 
between the 9.8 hp. Model KA and the 
largest unit in the Sea Horse string, the 
22 hp. Model PO, the new Hi-Power 
Model SD delivers 16 hp. at 4000 
r.p.m. 

The largest alternate firing twin that 
Johnson has ever produced, the Model 
SD has bore and stroke of 244” and 
214" and piston displacement of 22.09 
cubic inches, and on a well modeled 


Left, the Johnson Sea Horse Model MS bantam 
weight single weighs 19 pounds and develops 
1.5 N.O.A. certified hp. Below, the new Sea 
Horse Model SD, the largest alternate-firing 
twin ever built by Johnson, rated 16 hp. at 4000 
r.p.m. It weighs 88 pounds. Right, the Model DT 
alternate-firing twin, a 5 hp. outboard of 42% 
pounds weight 
















































hull of 15 or 16 feet in length will give 
speeds up to 20 m.p.h. Yet it weighs 
only 88 pounds with full deluxe 
equipment, including fully streamlined 
power head and built-in Ready-Pull 
starter. 

Also new are the bantam-weight 
singles, Models MS and MD, which are 
increased 19 per cent in piston displace- 
ment and 36 per cent in power to 1.5 
hp. at 4000 r.p.m. New carburetion and 
other refinements account for the extra 
power and better performance, the bore 
of both models having been increased 
Yy" to 1144”. Johnson Full Pilot Reverse 
and quiet underwater exhaust are re- 
tained in the Models MS and MD, but 
a new more conventional gasoline tank 
and a new streamlined spark plug cover 
i the appearance of the Model 
MS. 

The H series of three models comes 
next in line to the above — stated to be 
the smallest alternate firing twin motor 
ever built. Of these, the Model HS is 
equipped with conventional rope start- 
ing. The Model HA, with Ready-Pull 
starter, and the HD, with fully enclosed 
and streamlined power head, are com- 
panion models of the same power and 
general features. 

Next up the line are the three models 
that for three consecutive years have 
set new sales records, topping any pre- 
viously established in Johnson’s eight- 
een years of uninterrupted production. 
Model LT, with rope starting, Model 
AT, with Ready-Pull starter, and 
Model DT (fully enclosed and stream- 
lined) develop 5 hp. at 4000 r.p.m. 
These models have dual carburetion — 









two separate but codrdinated intake 
systems — which provides quick pickup 
as well as slow speed for trolling. 

The Model KA motor, which, prior 
to the introduction of the new SD, was 
the largest Johnson alternate-firing 
unit, incorporates many of the features 
found in other Sea Horse outboards and 
retains the integral rotary valve which, 
through ten years of usage, has con- 
tributed to its power and performance. 

The largest motor in the Sea Horse 
line, the Model PO, is shown virtually 
unchanged, although streamlined spark 
plug covers have been added to the 
heads for protection against splash and 
spray. This motor, an opposed twin of 
30 cubic inches displacement, is used 
extensively both here and abroad for 
high-speed runabouts and for heavy- 
duty commercial work. Such features as 
pressure-vacuum cooling, automatic ex- 
haust relief, release-charger for easy 
starting, double-jet carburetion, Alrok 
treated underwater parts, and roller 
bearing connecting rods, make this 
model extremely valuable in the big- 
motor field. 


Four Mercury Outboards 


The Kiekhaefer Corp., of Cedarsburg, 
Wis., is showing at the Palace for the 
first time four 1940 Mercury outboard 
motors, comprising three singles and an 
alternate-firing twin, all offered in the 
moderate price range. Among the many 
features notable in the Mercury line are 
removable aluminum water jacket, 
counter balanced crankshaft, diamond- 
bored crankshaft bearings, partially 
self-energizing steering, torsional vibra- 
tion dampener, streamlined exhaust 
outlet, and synchronized carburetor and 
magneto control. In the design of these 
motors, particular attention has been 
paid to keep the magneto free of oil 
fumes which foul the points and impair 
both idling and high-speed performance. 
On the single-cylinder Mercurys, a 
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labyrinth type seal at the top extremity 
of the top crankcase bearing is used to 
confine oil that escapes upward through 
the bearing; and on the twin a rawhide 
type seal is used, adequate provision 
being made in both instances to drain 
excess oil back to the crankcase and 
recirculate it. The models are known as 
the 2% hp. Special, the 3 hp. Mercury 
Standard and De Luxe, and the 6 hp. 
Mercury Alternate Firing Twin. 
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Evinrude and Elto 


Outboards 


The principal 1940 contribution of 
Evinrude Motors, of Milwaukee, to 
America’s water-loving sportsmen is 
the new 43-pound 4-cylinder Evinrude 
Zephyr, which is having its first public 
showing at the Palace. Well known for 
its pioneer achievements in the out- 
board field, Evinrude offers the Zephyr 
as its first light-weight motor to fit the 
most popular sized boats and embrace 
every desirable feature of silken smooth 
4-cylinder service. 

In the Elto line, Evinrude presents as 
its news-maker a new model of the Cub, 
the sensational light-weight single which 
last year confounded skeptics who were 
reluctant to believe that a power unit 
could weigh as little as 814 pounds. This 
year the weight remains the same, but 
the price has been reduced by more than 
10 per cent. 

Altogether, Evinrude displays in its 
space at the Show nine different models 
in its Evinrude line and seven.in its Elto 
line, these standard models for every 
variety of service being exclusive of its 
three non-hooded racers. 

Returning to the new Evinrude 
Zephyr, this compact 4-cylinder job 
develops 5.4 hp. at 4000 r.p.m. and has 
sufficient pep to plane a suitable boat 
up to 16 m.p.h. The motor is quick in 
starting and, with its steering handle 
throttle control, offers extremely easy 
handling, delivering its power anywhere 








The Mercury De Luxe Single, one of the 
four models on display at the booth of the 
Kiekhaefer Corporation, of Cedarsburg, 
Wis. This outboard has a cylinder of 2” 
bore and 134” stroke and is rated 3 hp. 


along the range with pleasing smooth- 
ness. Steering is made vibrationless 
through rubber-cushioning, and the 
famous Evinrude Co-Pilot keeps the 
boat on her course if the helmsman 





Left, the Evinrude Zephyr, a 4-cylinder 
43-pound outboard that develops 5.4 
hp. at 4000 r.p.m. It is shown with Simplex 
starter. Above, the Elto Cub, a one-half 
hp. motor weighing but 81% pounds. It is 
rated at 4000 r.p.m. Right, the Evinrude 
Lightfour develops 9.7 hp. 





leaves the tiller unattended. The over- 
sized muffler is water-sealed, the noise 
and fumes of operation being diffused 
in the boat’s wake. Two-stage cen- 
trifugal pump cooling is designed to 
assure trouble-free operation in weedy 
or muddy waters. At a small extra cost, 
the Zephyr comes equipped with Evin- 
rude’s Simplex starter, wherein a spring 
mechanism inside the cover rewinds the 
cord for the next start. 

Evinrude also calls attention at its 
exhibit to the 1940 model of the Mate, 
a low-priced single which made its ap- 
pearance last year and at once took on 
with the buying public. Many pur- 
chasers of the Cub had not been in- 
cluded in the “buying public” until 
introduction of this light-weight, low- 
priced unit, while many others bought 
it as a second horse for their stable. 

The seven other models in the Evin- 
rude line cover all the services in which 
outboard power may be applied. Beside 
the Mate, there are two other singles, 
the 16-pound Ranger and the 23%- 
pound Sportsman. The span between 
the singles and the fours is bridged 
by the 2-cylinder Sportwin, and the 
fours which pack more power than does 
the Zephyr are the Lightfour, the Sport- 
four, and the giant Speedifour, with the 
popular 2-cylinder Speeditwin holding 
its traditional position just inside the 
Speedifour. 

There are no 4-cylinder jobs in the 
Elto line, this being confined to three 
singles and four twins. Coming next 
after the astonishingly light Elto Cub, 
the Pal develops 1.1 hp. on a weight of 
14 pounds, and the Ace, tipping the 
scales at 21 pounds, develops 1.8 hp. 
The 2-cylinder motors are known as 
the Handitwin, the Lightwin, and the 
Fleetwin, the inbetwin (beg pardon) of 
these models being also furnished in a 
weedless model. The Weedless Lightwin 
has been developed for efficient opera- 
tion through weeds which would dis- 
courage the sturdiest oarsman, the 
angle drive of the gear housing effectu- 
ally preventing weeds from choking the 
propeller. 
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Perkins Wrinkles in Equipment 


The booth of the Perkins Marine Lamp 
and Hardware Company is always a 
popular spot because there are always 
new and interesting devices to delight 
yachtsmen. The 1940 exhibit of this 
company is no exception to the rule. 

For example, in the interest of the 
amateur mechanic who picks up a 
Model ‘‘A” Ford motor and sticks it in 
his boat, there is a gear pump specially 
designed to solve the circulating water 
problem of this engine. This pump is 
compact and easy to install and is ar- 
ranged so that it can be put in the same 
place as the original pump. . 

Then there is the new ‘Sport Kit 
Light,” which can be easily and quickly 
attached to small craft such as row- 
boats, canoes, dinghies, etc., where an 
outboard motor is used. They operate 
with ordinary flashlight batteries and 
meet all inspection requirements. 

To mention only one more of the 
many items at the exhibit, there is a 
new ‘‘Perko”’ kerosene stove, designed 
and manufactured by this company. 
This stove has a white vitreous enamel 
finish with black trim, the well known 
Swedish ‘‘Primus” burners, an adjustable 
guard rail and many of thefeatures of the 
already popular “‘ Perko” alcohol stove. 
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The Merriman Exhibit 


Merriman Brothers, of Boston, whose 
name is synonymous with fine yacht 
blocks and fittings, are again in Booth 
41 at the 1940 Motor Boat Show. 

Among the features of the Merriman 
exhibit is a new and complete line of 
wire halliard reel winches, designed to 
control the nervous antics of wire 
halliards, etc., so often annoying on the 
modern yacht which carries wire run- 
ning rigging. These reel-winches have 
been made safe by eliminating all 
exposed ratchets and gears. 

Other items in the exhibit include: 
Swivel goosenecks, designed to elimi- 
nate the twisting and wear common in 
old style goosenecks; roller reefing goose- 
necks, to simplify shortening sail and 
mechanically operated clew outhauls. 


Left, the ‘‘Sport Kit” running lights for small craft, 
manufactured by the Perkins Marine Lamp and 
Hardware Co., may be clamped in place 
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The latest model of 
the ‘‘Perko” 
sene stove for marine 
use, finished in white 
vitreous enamel. Left, 
the‘‘Perko” spreader 
light, designed for 
sailing yachts 
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Dulux White Stands Test! 


The E. I. DuPont de Nemours Com- 
pany, makers of ‘ Dulux” marine 
finishes and many other products, is 
giving a remarkable demonstration at 
the Show this year. In order to show 
how ‘Dulux” Yacht White stays 
whiter and cleaner than slow drying 
whites, it immerses in a bucket a num- 
ber of panels finished with ‘“‘ Dulux” 
and various other yacht whites, and the 
water in the bucket comes from the East 
River. Now, anyone who has been im- 
mersed in the East River knows that 
anything which can withstand its taint 
must be remarkable. 

This, of course, is only one part of 
the exhibit. There is special emphasis on 
color, in line with the addition of several 
new colors to the “‘ Dulux” line; another 
high spot of the exhibit is a semicircular 
group of Lucite rods, the rods are each 
illuminated with a different color, and 
they slowly change color in an in- 
triguing manner. Lucite is a plastic 
made by DuPont and used in many 
industries. Speaking of colors, DuPont 
introduces ‘Bimini Blue,” a new blue 
named in honor of Bimini Bay, with 
special pigmentation to overcome the 
tendency of blue paint to fade under the 
rigors of marine use. 
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Joe’s Gears 


With thirty-nine years of production 
behind it, the Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co., 
of New Haven, Conn., is exhibiting its 
1940 line of Joe’s gears. These heavy- 
duty mechanisms give 100 per cent re- 
verse in power and speed and are de- 
signed to permit shallow engine pans 
and keep the center of gravity low. A 
cutaway model of Joe’s combined re- 
duction and reverse gear shows exactly 
what happens when these gears are in 
operation. The gears are helical cut. 





U. S. Plywood Corporation 


The United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion’s exhibit demonstrates in several 
different ways how its phenol formal- 
dehyde resin-bonded marine plywood 
Weldwood has been utilized by boat- 
builders. As proof of the durability of 
Weldwood, the tea kettle is continuing 
to boil and cooked samples are handed 
out to the doubtful. Also shown is a 
12-foot all Weldwocd catboat which has 
come through a tough season on Long 
Island Sound unscathed. 

The background of the booth con- 
sists of mounted photographs of scores 
of boats in which Weldwood has been 
utilized for planking, decking, bulk- 
heads and cabin interiors by some of 
the country’s leading boatbuilders. 

There is also a display of scale models 
and full size Weldwood panels in the 
familiar Douglas fir and African ma- 
hogany, and a new panel of exceedingly 
great strength and practical value — 
poplar Weldwood. This new member 
of the Weldwood family is made five- 
ply, 4” thick. It is several times as 
strong as the same thickness in fir 
Weldwood and presents a perfect paint- 
ing surface devoid of checking propensi- 
ties and almost entirely grainless. 
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International Paint Company, Inc. 


The International Paint Company is 
exhibiting a complete line of yacht and 
small boat finishes, all of which should 
be of great interest to owners. 

Among the featured articles of the 
line are the new Interlux Enamels which 
were brought on the market by Inter- 
national more than a year ago and 
which have met with great success. 
These enamels come in eighteen differ- 
ent shades, including the Endeavour 
Blue color which has gained great popu- 
larity. It also manufactures a high grade 
line of varnishes. 

Another item which has gained many 
friends is the International Noskid 
Deck Paints, designed to safeguard 
walking on slippery decks. 





This Merriman reel winch is designed 
for use with wire rope _halliards 
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New Wilcox Crittenden Gadgets 


As usual, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Inc., of Middletown, Conn., offers a 
wide variety of gadgets and fittings in 
its display at the Palace and, wherever 
possible, has arranged working installa- 
tions so that visitors may have the fun 
of operating pumps, lights, faucets, etc. 

For owners of small sail boats there is 
a new closed type of jam cleat for jib 
sheet use, and improvements to the 
regular type of jam cleat have been 
effected. A smaller and lighter type of 
outhaul fitting has been introduced, and 
a new type of jib slide, that holds the 
jib close to the stay, is featured. 

Auxiliary and motor boat owners 
should be. interested in the new self- 
bailer which, with no moving parts, 
throws a real stream of water when cut 
into the motor’s cooling system. The 
fact that a boat will sometimes leak is 
further acknowledged by the develop- 
ment of a new compact electric bilge 
pump, with integral switch operated by 
a cork float. The pump has been de- 
signed and tested to operate unaffected 
by the roll or angle of the boat. 

Boat owners who supplement their 
electric lighting systems with the soft 
glow of a kerosene lamp will welcome 
the new W-C cabin gimbal lamp, de- 
signed so that it has full four-direction 
swiveling and will not rattle or wobble. 

An answer to the problem of obtain- 
ing quick access to a fire below deck is 
offered in the new Flash deck plate, 
consisting of a four-inch cover with 
permanent handle which lies flush and 
out of the way and yet is ready for in- 
stant use. In an emergency, a jerk on 
the handle lifts out the cover and a fire 
extinguisher is aimed through the 
opening. 
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Laughlin Items for the Yachtsman 


On the third floor of the Grand Central 
Palace, Thomas Laughlin Company 
again presents its varied line of marine 
hardware and fittings. There are a num- 
ber of new and interesting features as 
well as the old stand-by gadgets familiar 
to seagoing folks. Drop forgings in a 





A jib sheet winch for small boats ex- 
hibited by Merriman Brothers, of Boston 


Right, an automatic electric bilge pump, built all 

of brass, with removable screen, and a newly 

designed cabin gimbal lamp. Both are exhibited 
by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 





A special deck plate, with quick acting latch for 
the cover which can be instantly removed in an 
emergency. Below, a simple all brass installation 


for the outlet of the engine cooling system 





great variety of shapes and sizes are on 
display, all made in the company’s 
shops, one of the largest establishments 
of the sort to be found anywhere. 

An interesting device is a roller 
reefing gear in which the latch operates 
as the sail is rolled up and does not 
interfere with the canvas when it may be 
necessary to shake out the reef. 

Laughlin yacht blocks are strong, 
light in weight and good looking. These 
are now manufactured in a wide range 
of sizes and with interchangeable fittings 
so that a yachtsman may change the 
fitting on a block easily, at any time. 
Each fitting is secured to its block, 
which has a drop forged shell, by a pin 
riveted by a few taps with a ball peen 
hammer. A new pin and a file are all 
that are needed to change an attach- 
ment fitting. 

Of great interest is the Laughlin 
“Grabit’”’ boat hook, a device that is 
equally useful on sail and motor boats. 
With this, when picking up a mooring, 
removing a cotter pin allows the head of 
the hook to remain securely attached to 
the buoy while the handle is withdrawn, 
a line being fast to an eye in the head of 
the hook. A handy gadget. 

Anchors and free-eye mooring swiv- 
els, to mention but a couple of items, 
are part of the company’s extensive 
line. The Thomas Laughlin Company 
has been operating in Portland, Maine, 
continuously since 1866 and its products 
may be found all over the world. 





Paragon Gears 


Once again the Paragon Gear Works, 
of Taunton, Mass., is on hand at ‘the 
Palace with what it takes to exhibit 
and describe the famous line of Paragon 
reverse gears and reduction gears. The 
Paragon is an all-enclosed job, com- 
pact, simple and sturdy in construc- 
tion. There is a Paragon for virtually 
every size of marine motor and, except 
for a variance in minor details, all are 
built alike. Among the features are 
included built-in thrust bearings, ball 
bearing operating. sleeve with bronze 
bushing, multiple disc clutch, gear cage 
carried on roller and ball bearings, and 
oil seals on both ends. 


Walter Kidde Shows How to 
Extinguish Fires 


The famous cartoon of Daddy playing 
with the electric train while his young 
son bellows: ‘My turn now, Daddy!” 
finds its echo in the exhibit of Walter 
Kidde at the 1940 Show, in which an 
exciting fire not only caters to our love 
of the dramatic but demonstrates the 
efficiency of the Lux-O-Matie fire ex- 
tinguishing system on board motor 
boats. 

The feature of the exhibit consists of 
a circular tank full of water, in which a 
model motor boat cruises around, sud- 
denly bursts into flame — and then the 
flames are as suddenly extinguished 
under a smothering cloud of Lux gas. 
Among the advantages claimed for Lux 
gas is that it is dry, clean and non- 
toxic. When the gas is discharged in a 
confined cabin, it does not cause poison- 
ous fumes nor will the discharge harm 
any part of the boat, fittings, or 
upholstery. 

The exhibit also includes a complete 
selection of Lux (hand) extinguishers, 
among which, of particular interest, is 
the new Kidde-Lux, an improved ver- 
sion of the Lux Model Two. This little 
Kidde-Lux extinguisher is held in a 
pistol grip and can be accurately aimed 
at a fire, just as you would aim a 
firearm. To discharge, you simply 
squeeze a trigger, shooting the gas 
directly at the base of the blaze. 
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The new electric boat hoist displayed by the 
Ideal Windlass Co., has a lifting capacity of 
2000 pounds. Right, testing one of the Bureau of 
Standards bubble sextants manufactured by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 


New Electric Boat Hoist by Ideal 


The Ideal Windlass Company, of Attle- 
boro, Mass., has built its 1940 Motor 
Boat Show exhibit around a new elec- 
tric boat hoist, capable of lifting no 
less than 2000 pounds, single; or 4000 
pounds when used in a pair. 

This hoist has several interesting 
features, not the least of them being 
the fact that the reel for hoisting has 
deeply machined grooves which receive 
and release the cable with complete 
smoothness and without any danger of 
the cable jumping. The pull is central 
instead of at the side, thereby eliminat- 
ing the usual tendency to twist the unit 
and exert torque on the gear case; and 
the reel is large enough so that the en- 
tire length of cable winds on in one 
layer, without any overlapping. The 
weight of the tender, or whatever load 
may be applied, is carried on a rugged 
internal gear built with an ample factor 
of safety. 

In addition to the new Model LBH 
Boat Hoist, above, the exhibit includes 
examples of the entire line of wind- 
lasses, capstans and hoists manu- 
factured by this company. 
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Bustan Type Bubble Sextant 
by Bausch & Lomb 


Products of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., are al- 
ways of great interest to seamen, par- 
ticularly to navigators. This company’s 
exhibit in Space 62 (third floor) at the 
1940 Motor Boat Show, includes an 
imposing array of binoculars, tele- 
scopes, field glasses, magnifiers and 
other optical paraphernalia. 


Of particular interest to the cruising 
and racing yachtsman is the Bureau of 
Standards type bubble sextant. This is 
widely used in aerial navigation but is 
accepted increasingly now as a reliable 
aid at sea. Like all bubble sextants, this 
instrument requires no sea horizon but 
substitutes a self-contained artificial 
horizon, in the form of a bubble, with 
which the image of a heavenly body is 
brought into coincidence for the pur- 
pose of measuring its altitude. The com- 
pany reports that recently a yacht 





owner used one of these instruments in 
a race on the St. Lawrence River, on a 
very foggy day. He credits the bubble 
sextant with the fact that he was able 
to find his way to the finish line while 
the other yachts turned back. 
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Remote Control Spotlights 
Exhibited by Ivano 


Ivano, Inc., of Chicago, manufactures 
the well-known ‘‘Ivalite” spotlights 
and other electric lights for marine use. 

A valuable feature of part of the 1940 
Ivalite line is the remote control princi- 
ple. In Ivalite spotlights built to con- 
form to this, the head of the light can be 
placed wherever desired on deck, while 
at the same time the control and the 
switch can be placed within instant 
reach of the helmsman. This is ac- 
complished by the use of a flexible cable 
placed in a flexible conduit running 
from the dash control to the light. 

In addition to the remote control 
types, the line includes models for over- 





The Ivano spotlight is fitted with remote con- 
trol for rapid handling by the helmsman 





head mounting through the roof of the 
cabin. These models have no cable as 
the control of the light is connected 
directly to the base of the light. 

In all Ivalites, the mechanism is com- 
pletely enclosed and, when installed as 
directed, all Ivalites are guaranteed 
watertight. Further, in spite of the 
motion or vibration of the boat, the 
light will remain in place without be- 
coming loose or requiring service. 
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Exide Shows Floating 
Battery System 


A feature of the exhibit of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company of Philadel- 
phia, makers of Exide batteries, is a 
demonstration of the Exide floating 
battery system. 

In the floating battery system, the 
battery is an integral part of the power 
circuit and acts, while the generator is 
running, as a reservoir of electrical 
energy to absorb sudden loads on the 
line, thus prevent flickering of lights and 
irregularities of current in the operating 
circuits. When the generator is shut 
down, the battery supplies the current; 
while the battery, in turn, is kept 
charged by absorbing the excess current 
delivered by the generator while run- 
ning under normal load. 

In addition to the above feature, bat- 
teries will be shown not only in their en- 
tirety, but a number of single cells will 
be shown cut away to make their con- 
struction visible. These batteries will 
run from the 6-volt unit for smaller 
craft, to the 116-volt type used in larger 
yachts and commercial vessels. 


New Electric Anchor Windlass 
by NEWCO 


The National Electric Windlass Com- 
pany (pet name NEWCO) of Boston, 
occupies Booth 137, and is featuring a 
new design in an electric anchor wind- 
lass for the boat of moderate size. 

This windlass is compact and ‘“‘stream- 
lined”’ in appearance and is the result 
of the combined ingenuity of a naval 
architect and experienced marine en- 
gineers. It is a product of George Lawley 
& Son Corporation and is produced 
specifically for the needs of the ‘‘av- 
erage’’ boat owner. Consideration has 
been given to the limited deck space on 
the average boat. The consumption of 


electric current is low and motor effi- - 


ciency is maintained by automatic re- 
duction of speed to meet increased load. 
The apparatus is useful, not only for 
breaking out the anchor and getting it 
on board but also for hoisting sails, 
dinghies or taking supplies on board. 
With the rigging of proper tackle, it can 
even be used for hauling boats on pri- 
vate marine railways. 
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"Navigavarama” of Essomarine 


On the lighter side of the Essomarine 
exhibit at the Motor Boat Show is Doc 
Seuss’ “ Navigavarama”’ — a fantastic 
sea which abounds in islands, shoals, and 
queer creatures of the deep, such as the 
Powerless Puffer, the Carbonic Walrus, 
and the Blue-Green Funk Fish. 

On the serious side is a staff of marine 
fuel and lubrication experts from the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
to advise motor boat owners on their 
problems. Included in the exhibit are 
the familiar Essolene and Essodiesel 
pumps, and a series of pictures demon- 
strating Esso Marketers’ services and 
products. 
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Propellers by Hyde 


Bath, Maine, is a center for all things 
nautical, and it is appropriate that the 
Hyde Windlass Company should have 
its home there. This company has been 
exhibiting at the New York Motor 
Boat Show for years, and is back again 
this year with a variety of its well 
known propellers, chaperoned by ex- 
perienced consultants to advise yachts- 
men on their propeller problems. 

Hyde numbers among its products 
not only the conventional types of two 
and three blade wheels, but various 
special propellers such as two blade 
weedless type of propeller, called ‘‘ No 
Weed,” and the efficient Hyde feather- 
ing propellers for use on auxiliaries. 
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Ship-Shore Telephone by General 
Communication Company 


The General Communication Company, 
of Boston, enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion in the marine radio field on ac- 
count of its Dane G. C. “ Director,” 
“Shipmaster’”’ and other models of 
radio compasses . (direction finders). 
The year 1940 finds this company in 
a new venture, the manufacture of a 
ship-to-shore marine radio telephone, 
which it has named “ Phonemaster.”’ 
This telephone apparatus contains many 
of the typical design features which 
have become familiar in the products of 
this company, such as: Heavy cast 
aluminum housing, salt-resisting gray 
crackle marine finish, corrosion- and 
spray-proofing, shock-proof mountings, 
speed and simplicity of operation, etc. 
The Model 20-A ‘‘Phonemaster’”’ is 
a compact, 20-watt marine radio tele- 
phone, with the moderate dimensions of 
154%” height, 10’ breadth, and 8” 
depth. The complete transmitter and 
receiver are contained in this housing 
and consist of a highly selective super- 
heterodyne receiver and a 4-band 
crystal controlled transmitter, with a 
low drain vibrapack power supply, 
operating on 6- or on 12-volt current. 


The above apparatus is the feature 
of the General Communication Co. 
exhibit at the Show, which includes, as 
well, radio compasses; the recently per- 
fected “Windikator,’”’ a. pocket size 
instrument for measuring wind veloc- 
ities; and the ‘‘Chartmaster,” a new 
type of course and position finder 
developed for this company by Whit- 
man Kenyon, of Essex, Conn. 





Hazard Wire Rope Features 


New Testing Device 


The Hazard Wire Rope Company, 
whose booth at the Show is visited every 
year by hundreds of yachtsmen who 
desire to increase the efficiency and 
durability of their standing and running 
rigging, is more interesting than ever 
this year. The principal attraction is a 
simple, foolproof and inexpensive de- 
vice developed by Hazard engineers to 
indicate the working stress and result- 
ant factor of safety of various shrouds 
and stays. 

The usual displays of Korodless stain- 
less steel wire rigging and Tru-Loc 
fittings are also on hand. These fittings, 
which are cold rolled onto the ends of 
the wire, provide a foolproof joint 
stronger than the wire itself. 
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The Sperry Top-Sider 


In Booth 142, the Sperry Shoe Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., is exhibiting its 
line of Sperry Top-Sider shoes, which 
has now been extended to embrace 
virtually every variety of non-slip foot- 





Top-Sider boots and shoes, by Paul A. Sperry, 
embrace many types suitable for use afloat 








The Dane ‘‘Director,” a compact, portable direc- 
tion finder shown by the General Communication 
Co. Left, ‘‘Phonemaster,” a radio telephone with 


transmitter and receiver in a small housing 


wear for ship or shore. For active and 
general wear, there is the original can- 
vas oxford, and for deck wear or club- 
house service the leather moccasin. A 
new Top-Sider all-rubber sandal pro- 
vides comfort and skidproof protection 
in hot weather, while in rough going 
regular Top-Sider boots or special pilot 
boots to be slipped on over the shoes 
are indicated. The company is also ex- 
hibiting all-white rubber and calf-high 
strap boots, a development for indus- 
trial service. 
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Speed Meters by Consolidated 
Instruments Corporation 


The Consolidated Instruments Corpora- 
tion, of Michigan City, Ind., occupies 
Booth 14 on the third floor at the 1940 
Motor Boat Show. 

Two new models of the Speed Master 
water speed indicator feature the ex- 
hibit. The Deluxe Speed Master, for 
sail or power craft, is guaranteed by the 
makers to be unaffected by the heeling, 
pitching or planing of the boat. This 
instrument is composed of three units: 
hull fitting, levelizer and indicating 
dial. The dial calibrations are wide, 
with particularly wide spacing in the 
lower speed ranges, which makes it 
easy to note the effect of sail trim, 
change of engine revolutions, etc. Top 
speed ranges available in this model are 
10, 14, 24, and 42 m.p.h. respectively. 

The other model, the Sail Master, a 
smaller instrument, embodies the same 
engineering principles as the Speed 
Master. This instrument is of par- 
ticular interest to the small boat 
sailor as it is designed primarily for use 
on such popular models as Comets, 
Lightnings, Snipes, Stars, etc. It is of 
great value in tuning up or racing. 
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At the booth of Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White is this 

Velometer, an apparatus which gives the speed of 

the wind instantly. Right, a Goodrich Cutless 
bearing, shown by Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc. 


Bludworth Radio Beacon 


Navigation 


Newest unit in the line of radio beacon 
navigation equipment manufactured by 
Bludworth, Inc., of New York City, is 
the Fisherman Model direction finder. 
This new instrument is equipped with a 
frequency range which enables bearings 
to be taken on other ships having radio 
telephones. Coast Guard and Weather 
Bureau reports will also be available on 
the instrument. The manufacturing 
company feels that, because of numer- 
ous requests received, the new direction 
finder will find ready acceptance by 
sport fishermen as well as commercial 
fishermen. Addition of the telephone 
band, it is said, has been accomplished 
without reducing the accuracy of the di- 
rection finder on the radio beacon band. 

The company is again exhibiting its 
illuminated and animated expanded 
chart of the radio beacon system of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, the display 
having already been shown for a year 
at the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, and for several months in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Other models of Bludworth instru- 
ments on display include the Commo- 
dore, the Standard Arrow, the Navi- 
gator Arrow, and the Port-Pilot. The 
. Commodore Model is noted for its 
quick detachable above-deck loop which 
has proved itself in recent offshore rac- 
ing aboard many sailing yachts. The 
Standard features the tuning dial 
marked directly in kilocycles with the 
beacon band designated in color. The 
Navigator Arrow presents the com- 
pany’s finest development in the art of 
radio beacon navigation equipment and 
includes a gyro-repeater-driven card 
and automatic deviation corrector. 
The Port-Pilot model, introduced last 
year, is specially adapted to the needs 
of small motor and sail boats. 
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Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White 


Many nautical instruments of interest 
and value are exhibited by the Kelvin- 
White Co., of Boston, which is featur- 
ing the Velometer, a portable wind- 
velocity indicator that gives air speeds 
instantly without reference to a stop 
watch. Another leader is the Observer 
compass which, since its introduction 
last year, has been improved in several 
respects. Principally, the prism has been 
increased to more than double its former 
size and a new mounting is so hinged 
that the compass can be adjusted for 
use as a steering compass. Important 
also is the Seaphone Ship-to-Shore 
radio telephone which is shown in 
models ranging from 15 to 140 watts, 
while the Commuter binnacle with the 
famous Kelvin-White spherical com- 
pass is an added attraction. 





Goodrich Cutless Rubber 
Bearings Demonstrated 


Every yachtsman has heard of Good- 
rich Cutless Rubber Bearings, and 
many have used them. The significance 
of the word “‘cutless’’ in the name is, of 
course, that sand, grit and other foreign 
matter which tends to creep into the 
stern bearings on any boat equipped 
with a propeller will not cut or damage 
these rubber bearings. If you ever tried 
to cut soft rubber with a dull knife, 
this fact will be easy for you to under- 
stand. When under way, sand or grit is 
washed out of the bearing. 





The Bludworth Fisherman Model direction finder 





Another factor in the popularity of 
these bearings is that they reduce hull 
vibration from the propeller shaft to a 
marked degree. 

Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., of Akron, 
Ohio, engineers who have been demon- 
strators and distributors of these bear- 
ings for a number of years, gives a 
dramatic presentation of the action of 
these bearings in its exhibit at the 1940 
Motor Boat Show. This exhibit in- 
cludes a testing machine showing sev- 
eral types of bearings, including the 
rubber ones, in actual operation under 
conditions simulating those met in 
actual service. 

Another feature of the exhibit is the 
stern of a boat in full size section, to 
illustrate how other types of bearings 
can be removed and replaced with 
Cutless Bearings, without alteration to 
the boat. 
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Federal-Mogul Demonstrates 
Dynamic Propeller Balancing 


The Federal-Mogul Corporation, of 
Detroit, manufacturers of Equi-poise 
and Tru-pitch propellers, announces a 
further advance in its methods of pro- 
peller manufacture. This development 
is ‘‘precision dynamic balancing” of 
propellers, a refinement made possible 
through the perfection of a machine for 
production balancing on a precision 
basis. 

Good propeller manufacture calls for 
static balancing of wheels. That is to 
say, putting all wheels in standing 
balance, which is an important aid to 
vibration reduction and smooth per- 
formance. Until the development of 
this machine, however, dynamic bal- 
ancing was a cumbersome and uncertain 
operation of unpredictable cost. 

Precision dynamic balancing is now 
available to boat owners on a custom- 
engineering service basis. It has already 
shown, according to the company, that 
its proportionate share of total pro- 
peller cost is negligible compared with 
the performance it produces, as the 
result of eliminating otherwise unde- 
tectable vibration periods. The model 
precision dynamic balancing stand ex- 
hibited at the Show demonstrates how 
a correctly statically balanced wheel 
can be out of dynamic balance, while a 
wheel in dynamic balance is always in 
correct static balance. 

Among other items of interest at this 
company’s exhibit is a polarized light 
display which shows how design differ- 
ences may affect the distortion of 
blades under load and the consequent 
relative durability of the blades. And 
an even more interesting demonstration 
is a series of transparent plastic blades, 
prepared by the Research Laboratories 
of the Civil Engineering Department of 
Columbia University, which reveal in 
brilliant colors how operating stresses 
travel through blade and hub and how 
they are regulated by scientific design. 
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Test Panels Tell Smith Story 


Edward Smith and Company, one of the 
oldest makers of marine paints in the 
country, are again telling the story of 
their Cup Defender Finishes at the 
Show by means of test panels used in 
novel air and water exposure tests which 
are continually being conducted in and 
around the waters of various parts of 
the country. Many of the panels dis- 
played this year have been taken from 
the large test fence maintained by the 
Smith Company at Fyfe’s Shipyard at 
Glenwood Landing, L. I. Others are 





A life ring, painted with Edward Smith’s Baltic 
Green bottom paint — and with another manu- 
facturer’s brand of antifouling coating 


from the large group of panels being 
tested on the roof of the Smith factory. 

The Smith products include anti- 
fouling and hard racing finish bottom 
paints, boot-top enamels, topside paints 
of various colors, several varnishes, 
deck enamels, and other marine finishes. 
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More Radio Telephones by 


Jefferson-Travis 


There is no better indication of the 
broadening usefulness of the marine 
radio (“‘ship-to-shore”’) telephone than 
the announcement by Wright Griffin, 
president of Jefferson-Travis Radio 
Manufacturing Corp., that it has been 
necessary for the corporation to double 
its manufacturing space to iake care of 
the demand for its products for use on 
both pleasure and commercial craft. 

It takes no vivid imagination to 
visualize the value, both for safety and 
convenience, of this type of apparatus 
aboard ship. J-T is a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of radio telephones and this 
year, after analysis of the trend of de- 
mand, it introduces at the Motor Boat 
Show its new Model 48, the “Off 
Shore Model,” not only for offshore 
work but equally adaptable to local and 
coastwise cruising vessels. 

This set consists of a compact cabinet 
and handset telephone, for bulkhead or 
built-in mounting, at a moderate price. 
Its compactness and attractive ap- 
pearance make it appropriate for use in 


finely finished yachts, while at the same 
time it is capable of the hard and con- 
stant usage required on work boats. 

Calls can be placed immediately by 
turning the radio telephone indicator to 
“On,” setting the station selector to the 
name of the station to be called, and 
then using the handset telephone in a 
manner similar to that when using a 
land telephone. No special technical 
training or ability is neccessary for this 
operation. 
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Maxim "Shushes” Exhaust Noise 


There are few things more annoying to 
the yachtsman afloat than the shatter- 
ing noise of a badly muffled exhaust, 
particularly if the noise comes from 
somebody else’s boat! The Maxim 
Silencer Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
has been muffling noises of various 
kinds and from various sources for a 
good many years; not least among its 
achievements is the efficient silencing of 
marine engine exhausts. 

One of the most interesting items in 
this company’s exhibit, in Booth 45 at 
the 1940 Motor Boat Show, is its model 
MSC1, which is not only a silencer, but 
a spark arrester as well. This model 
separates from the exhaust gases, as 
they pass through, all carbon particles 
and sparks ranging from the largest 
down to particles as fine as flour. This 
is done by the “‘separator,’’ an integral 
part of the apparatus, to which is at- 
tached a dust collector to facilitate the 
disposal of accumulated particles. This 
silencer is constructed of sheet and 
plate steel, securely welded together, 
and is designed to be installed in a 
vertical, or nearly vertical, position. 

The exhibit also includes other mod- 
els of Maxim Silencers, both for marine 
and for industrial use. 





A Jefferson-Travis crystal-controlled marine radio 
telephone, Off Shore Model No. 48, installed in 
the main cabin of a fishing yacht 








The Jefferson-Travis 100 watt Oceanic Model No. 
47. The single cabinet contains both transmitter 
and receiver with dual power supply 


American Brass Company 
Features Shafting 


It may surprise some readers to know 
that Tobin bronze has been the stand- 
ard propeller shafting material for over 
50 years. To be exact, since 1885 when 
it was used in the first naphtha launch. 
Propeller shafting, particularly of the 
type used in motor boats, both of 
Tobin bronze and of Tempaloy, is the 
feature of the American Brass Com- 
pany exhibit at the 1940 Show. Tem- 
paloy is a recent development. It is a 
high strength material designed for use 
where a light weight, all-bronze assem- 
bly is required. 

Other items in the exhibit are: Hard- 
ware and fastenings of Everdur copper- 
silicon alloy; finished parts of Ambrac, a 
strong, corrosion-resisting white metal; 
products manufactured from Anaconda 
copper, nickel, silver, ete. 

American Flexible Metal Hose and 
Tubing will also be displayed in a-sec- 
tion of the exhibit set apart for the 
Metal Hose branch of the company. 
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Kendall Refining Shows Movies 


The Kendall Refining Company (‘100 
per cent Pure Bradford Grade’’) of 
Bradford, Penn., has two features in its 
exhibit at the Motor Boat Show — one 
still, and one moving. The latter is a 
continuous motion picture showing 
“‘Kendall-lubricated”’ speed boats toss- 
ing the spray in racing events of 1939. 

Of the still part of the exhibit, the 
company should be particularly proud 
for it shows photographs of boats manu- 
factured by thirty odd companies who 
use name plates recommending Kendall 
Marine Oils. In this respect, it may be 
noted that Kendall produces and re- 
fines 100 per cent pure Bradford grade 
Pennsylvania petroleum. 
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The Bendjx-Holmes 
automatic steerer, 
with flexible cord 
connection for re- 
mote control. Left, 
the Bendix control 
pedestal, for throttle 
and gear shift 





Bendix Devices 


The Bendix Aviation Corp., Marine 
Division, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is ex- 
hibiting many of its devices and acces- 
sories, including Scintilla magnetos, 
Stromberg carburetors, Bendix steer- 
ing controls, Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steerers, fuel injection pumps, ete. 

Included in the new equipment in 
Booth 68 is a low tension Scintilla 
magneto, Series LA, for use on large 
marine power plants. The magneto is 
designed to produce full strength sparks 
at each spark plug regardless of the 
length of wiring between magneto and 
plugs. 

Basic elements in the Bendix con- 
trol system are three: the familiar con- 
trol station finger pedestals, available 
in a variety of markings indicating their 
varied functional purposes such as 
throttle, gear shift, etc., for single or 
multi-engine installations; mated ac- 
tuator units, attached to the engines or 
wherever else it is necessary to accom- 
plish the actual physical movement 
of machinery controls — fuel shut-off 
valves, switches, blowers, pumps, spark 
advance regulation, etc.; and the vac- 
uum power units with their operating 
valves which do the work of moving 
gear shift levers into the positions 
called for by movement of the bridge 
deck control pedestal levers. 

Improvements have been effected 
with the Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steerer, which consists of a standard 
yacht type compass, electrically con- 
nected to a rudder-actuating mecha- 
nism as well as to one or more sets of 
control switches or buttons, which 
may be permanently installed at the 
helmsman’s post or contained in a small 
portable case with attendant wiring 
that may be carried to any point on 
the boat in which it is fitted. 


Sealed Beam Spotlight 


The Kilborn-Sauer Co., of Fairfield, 
Conn., manufacturer of K-S lamps, is 
exhibiting at Space 97 a number of 
novelties and is featuring a sealed beam 
combination spotlight and floodlight. 
This light, although an entirely new 
departure from the regular line, con- 
forms with the company’s policy of 
providing popular products at popular 
prices. The regular K-S line of pressed 
streamlined motor boat lights and fix- 
tures has been improved and mod- 
ernized, and several new designs and 
items are shown for the first time. Also 
featured is an infra red ray fog-pene- 
trating searchlight which has been ex- 
haustively tested and which is said to 
have shown remarkably high powers of 
penetration. 
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Laboratory Tested Valspar 
Products 


Valspar is the world renowned name for 
the products of Valentine & Company, 
Inc., of New York and Canada; and 
Valentine & Company are pioneers in 
the laboratory art of finding out why a 
paint or varnish does what, and in in- 
corporating their discoveries in their 
products for the benefit of those who 
go down to the sea in ships. 

The basic principle of the Valentine 
laboratory method is to put their paints 
and varnishes to a far severer test than 
they are apt to meet under working con- 
ditions. That the work is thorough is 
evidenced by this recent test: Waters 
from all over the world were obtained 
and forwarded to the Valspar labora- 
tory; water heavy in salt from the Dead 
Sea and from Utah’s Salt Lake, silt- 
laden waters from the Nile and the 
Mississippi, water from the Great 
Lakes, from the Atlantic, Pacific, 
North, Red, Baltic, and Zuyder Seas, 





Valspar finishes are tested by this machine 





even from the Lakes of Killarney and 
elsewhere. Each sample was analyzed 
and into each were plunged test panels 
covered with Valspar products, and kept 
here for a “‘long immersion” test. 

The results of many of these tests, 
including those by a “scrubbing ma- 
chine” and by dry ice, and other inter- 
esting data, can be seen at the exhibit 
of this company at the Motor Boat 
Show. 
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The Sands Display 


This company considers that its out- 
standing product exhibited at the 
Motor Boat Show this year is the new 
pump closet. — 

If desired, this closet can be pur- 
chased for manual operation only but, 
at any time that the purchaser wishes, 
it can be converted into an electrically 
operated closet by the simple attach- 
ment of an electrical fixture. 

Another new addition to the Sands 
line is a folding lavatory; and the com- 
pany is offering as well, a complete line 
of galley and lavatory pumps, which 
have been streamlined to meet the 
modern trend. 
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Rajah Shows New Electrode 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and an engine is no more efficient 
than its weakest spark plug! The Rajah 
Company, of Bloomfield, N. J., is ex- 
hibiting at the Motor Boat Show a 
spark plug with a new, patented con- 
struction of the shell or ground elec- 
trode. 

This electrode is made of Nichrome 
metal, for long life and to resist heat and 
corrosion. It is drawn in the shape of a 
thimble and has three sparking points, 
the same as used on airplane motors, 
which give more intense and instan- 
taneous firing of the gas charge. 
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Godfrey Features Pitchometer 


The exhibit of Godfrey Propeller Ad- 
justing Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the 1940 Motor Boat Show, centers 
around a demonstration of the Godfrey 
Direct Reading Pitchometer which this 
company uses in its process of propeller 
reconditioning. 

This company, considered the founder 
of the science of propeller correction, 
makes a specialty of scientific correction 
of pitch variations in new and used 
propellers. The instrument mentioned 
above, which the company is demon- 
strating, makes it possible to detect 
minute inaccuracies in propeller pitch 
before making adjustments. 
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Marine Radios by Soundview 


The Soundview Marine Company of 
City Island, New York, made its first 
appearance at the New York Motor 
Boat Show last year. Since that time, 
the company has expanded its line to in- 
clude no less than 13 different models, 
from the small, portable Model 400 to 
the de luxe 800 series, including a new 
model designed expressly for the recep- 
tion of NAA time signals, weather 
beacon signals and aeronautical weather 
reports. 

Model 400 is a small portable radio 
receiver which contains its own bat- 
teries, has a power drain of only 0.2 of 
an ampere and requires no additional 
wiring. Its use of new 114-volt tubes 
and the recently developed 514” per- 
manent magnet dynamic speaker results 
in longer battery life than heretofore 
possible. The ability to use ordinary 
flashlight batteries for the ‘‘A”’ current 
in this set makes replacement simple 
and economical. 

Among the other models in the ex- 
hibit, Model 500 is essentially the 
same as 400, without the portable 
feature and with power supplied from 
external 6-volt current. Model 805 is a 
new ‘“‘Time Tick” receiver which, along 
with other features, has a “‘beat oscil- 
lator switch” which will intensify the 
time signal to carry it through the 
static set up by electric storms and 
other disturbances. This set weighs 
only 19 pounds and is constructed 
throughout of non-corrosive materials. 
Used in conjunction with any of the 
models in the 700 series, which are de- 
signed for standard broadcast recep- 
tion, it gives the yachtsman all the 
radio range he is apt to need. 
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Oil Resisting Engine Room Mat 


The American Mat Corporation, of 
Toledo, Ohio, occupies Booth 149 at 
the 1940 Motor Boat Show in New 
York City. While this company manu- 
factures rubber-link mats for all sorts of 
purposes, it makes a specialty of this 
type of mat for use on yachts. 

The exhibit shows a complete line of 
these ‘‘Ezy-Rug”’ yacht mats, one im- 
portant feature of which is that they 
are designed to provide thorough ven- 
tilation of the deck surface on which 
they are laid, thereby preventing sweat- 
ing and blistering. Another important 
mat for motor boatmen is an oil-re- 
sisting mat for use in the engine room. 

These mats are strongly built, with 
spaced corrugated peaked ridges on the 
surface, which automatically remove 
the dirt from the soles of shoes as the 
mats are walked on. This occurs be- 
cause the pressure of the foot causes the 
corrugations on the links to act some- 
thing like a rubber sponge, squishing 
over and then snapping back as the 
pressure is released, scraping the dirt 
off as they snap back. 


Below, the 700 Series marine radio receiver ex- 

hibited by the Soundview Marine Co., of City 

Island, N. Y. Right, the company’s Model 400, a 
portable set, the smallest in the line 





New Plastic Bilge Pump 


George W. Fleming Company, of 
Plantsville, Conn., is exhibiting at the 
1940 Motor Boat Show a plastic bilge 
pump, in which practically everything 
except the few moving parts is built of 
plastic material. 

The material used in this pump 
eliminates all possibility of electrolysis 
or corrosion, it has oilless bearings 
throughout, and the float is made of a 
composition which cannot corrode or 
become waterlogged. 

The pump is only 10” high, and oc- 
cupies the small floor space of 514’” by 
3144”. It may be seen in the booth of 
W. & J. Tiebout Co. 
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Texaco Stresses Safety 


“Safety at Sea” has been a slogan of 
the Texas Company for a long time and 
its educational efforts along these lines 
are worthy of note and commendation. 

This year, that slogan is the theme of 
the exhibit of the Marine Sales Division 
of this company at the Motor Boat 





An “‘Ezy-Rug,”” made by the American 
Mat Corp., in place on a yacht’s deck 





Show. As usual, the exhibit is ‘‘on the 
island” in Spaces 77 to 83 on the third 
floor of the Grand Central Palace. 

Photographic murals and other media 
are exhibited to show the marine activi- 
ties of the company, such as special 
services to yachtsmen, service station 
facilities, etc. A new edition of the book- 
let “‘Cruising with Safety,” as well as a 
new Texaco cruising chart, will soon be 
ready. While not available at the Show, 
applications may be made out and left 
there. 
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Acme Marine Textile Specialties - 


Acme Products, Inc., of New Haven, 
Conn., are manufacturers of life pre- 
servers, children’s swim belts, fenders, 
boat cushions and kindred products. 
The business has become national in 
scope since its inception in 1926. 

The exhibit of this company at the 
1940 Show includes not only stock 
sizes of its various items but specifica- 
tions for custom-made life preserver 
cushions for cockpits, transoms, etc. All 
cushions are welted and filled with 
Prime Japara kapok, processed to in- 
sure safety. They are made to comply 
with government requirements under 
the Act of Congress of June 9th, 1910. 

Two items just approved by the 
government are also included this year. 
These. are kapok and _ balsa wood life 
preservers, both for adults and children. 


Globe Boat Hoist and Shelter 


A novel display of the Globe Hoist 
Co., of Des Moines, Ia., is the Globe 
boat hoist and shelter which permits 
boats to be sheltered from sun and rain 
and lifted out of water, conveniently 
adjacent to pier or landing float. As 
shown at the Palace, the hoist has a 
capacity for sheltering boats up to 25 
feet and for lifting up to 6000 pounds. 
The Globe is so designed that it can 
easily be assembled ashore, floated 
into position where its use is required, 
and bolted to four corner posts which 
are driven into the bottom of the 
harbor. 
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Twin Disc Clutches in Operation 


The Twin Disc Co., of Racine, Wis., is 
showing in operation two of its marine 
reverse and reduction gears. Through a 
plate glass window, visitors will be able 
to observe the entire inside mechanism 
— how the clutches and gears operate 
and how full power in reverse is at- 
tained without any gear shifting. 

Of the models shown, MG-125 is 
designed for engines up to 140 hp. at 
1800 r.p.m., while Model MG-161 is 
intended for use with engines develop- 
ing 100 hp. at 900 r.p.m. up to 200 hp. 
at 1800 r.p.m. This model is equipped 
with hydraulic controls to demonstrate 
the ease with which even these large 
sized gears operate. For the benefit of 
visitors, the Twin Disc Clutch Co. has 
prepared an elaborate brochure show- 
ing in detail the construction and oper- 
ation of its products, together with il- 
lustrations of a wide variety of boats in 
which the gears are being used. 
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New Bottom Paint by 
Oliver Johnson 


The facsimile of the prow and figure- 
head of a Viking ship graces many a can 
. of marine paint. That is the trade mark 
of Viking paints, product of Oliver 
Johnson & Company, Inc., of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and the easiest way to find 
this exhibit (Booth 58, third floor) is 
to look for the model of the Viking 
figurehead which forms one side of the 
booth. 

This year, a new green bottom paint 
leads the line. It is called “Rhody 
Green”’ and the company assures us it 
is truly antifouling and for sale at a 
popular price. 

To demonstrate further the use of 
Viking paints, a number of hull models 
are on display, finished in various color 
combinations of topside, deck and 
bottom paints. 


Schellenberg Shows Boating 


Clothing 


The exhibit of B. Schellenberg & Sons, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is indicative 
of the trend away from formality in 
yachting clothing. The usual line of uni- 
forms is being shown but the featured 
items this year appeal particularly to 
the practical natures of modern yachts- 
men. They include a special outfit 
designed by an experienced cruising 
man, the light, flexible visored ‘‘Fast- 
net”’ yachting caps developed last year, 
oiled and rubberized clothing, and 
U. S. Power Squadron insignia and 
uniforms. Another new line this year 
includes several jackets, parkas, etc. 
made of the new water-repellent Zelan- 
treated fabrics. 





The Twin Disc Company shows this Model 
MG-125 marine gear with a window through 
which the internal mechanism may be observed 


Direction Finder and Telephone 


An interesting exhibit at the booth of 
the Smith-Meeker Engineering Co., of 
New York City, is distinguished by the 
initial showing of the new Western 
Electric marine radio direction finder. 
This is designed to operate with the 
Western Electric telephone, acting as an 
auxiliary to the telephone and deriving 
its current supply therefrom. The com- 
pany also exhibits the Marine Elec- 
trolysis Eliminator equipment, Thomas 
pumps, and a general line of auxiliary 
equipment. 

The Show visitor who wishes to add 
to his store of general information will 
be taken with the special control 
switchboard which is on exhibit fresh 
from its approval. by the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation for use on 
United States passenger ships. The 
Edison electric storage battery that was 
used in connection with these tests is on 
hand. 

As explained elsewhere, Smith- 
Meeker also shows a complete line of 
United States marine motors. 


W. & J. Tiebout Marine 
Specialties 


W. & J. Tiebout are occupying their 
usual well-stocked booth and featuring 
their extensive line of all kinds of ma- 
rine hardware and specialties. Among 
the new items this year are the Fleming 
automatic bilge pumps which have any 
number of useful applications. The 
latest addition to this line is the Flem- 
ing pump made of a plastic. 

Another item featured this year is the 
Akerite rubber shaft bearing which has 
met with wide approval since its intro- 
duction at the Show two years ago. 





Winner Balsa Products 


Among the many balsa wood products 
of the Winner Mfg. Co., of Trenton, 
N. J., one of the most popular is a solid 
pickup buoy with rigid bights for an- 
chor and mooring lines that simplify 
the matter of bringing up at the home 
mooring in a crowded harbor. Water 
skis, aquaplanes, surf boards, pool 
floats, rescue diamonds and other at- 
tractive balsa wood contraptions, all 
finished in Hydrocyl, to render them 
waterproof and long-lived, are in- 
cluded among the Winner specialties. 
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Brooklyn Kauri Varnish Featured 


In Space 72 at the Motor Boat Show, 
the Brooklyn Varnish Manufacturing 
Company is displaying, as it has in the 
past, the uses and advantages of Kauri 
Spar Varnish. 

In addition to this varnish the com- 
pany exhibits a complete line of marine 
finishes, such as yacht whites, deck 
paints, and enamels. 
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Michigan Propellers 


The Michigan Wheel Corporation, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is showing its 
complete line of machined pitch propel- 
lers at the 1940 Motor Boat Show. 

As an explanatory adjunct to this 
display, the company has in operation 
at its booth its patented helical planing 
machine, which gives a demonstration 
of the machining of the pitch of a 
propeller blade. In addition, and di- 
rectly related to this machine, the ex- 
hibit includes the equipment used in 
the company’s pitch-block method of 
boring propellers and of repairing and 
adjusting propellers. 





The Model MG-125 Twin Disc gear is built for 
use with engines developing up to 140 hp. at 
1800 r.p.m. A number are in the Show 
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In the above manner, the company 
has succeeded in presenting an interest- 
ing picture, not only of its products but 
of the manner in which the qualities 
peculiar to its product are achieved. 
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Columbian Bronze 


One of the features of the exhibit of the 
Columbian Bronze Corporation this 
year, is the Columbian hydraulic re- 
mote control. This is a new item and 
comprises a complete set of remote con- 
trols for steering, gear shift and throttle. 

The steering gear is operated on the 
opposed ram system and is designed for 
use on boats up to 60 feet long, whose 
rudders exert a torque not exceeding 
12,000 inch pounds. 

The hydraulic clutch control is built 
on the same principle as the steerer and 
has the same component parts. It will 
handle a majority of reverse gears. Its 
torque capacity is 1,000 inch pounds 
and it operates a 6” lever through 45°. 

The hydraulic throttle control is a 





The Columbian wheel puller is a useful device 


single line hydraulic, operated by an 
actuating piston and a balanced com- 
pression spring. 

Among other items in the exhibit is 
the new Columbian electric toilet, 
operated by a motor pump unit located 
in the engine room of the boat. The 
toilet requires only a push on the button 
in the toilet room, to flush; the ap- 
paratus can be operated on six-volt 
current. 

Then there is the propeller puller, 
which is made in four sizes and sturdily 
built of steel. It removes propellers 
without damage to hub or blades and 
does it quickly. And there is a line of 
pumps, both gear and rotary, for the 
many uses aboard a boat. The pressure 
centrifugal pump is a late addition to 
the line. Keel condensers are exhibited, 
with special brackets and connections, 
for the use of fresh water for cooling the 
engine. The worm type steerer, too, is 
on display. 

And there is the new Dynetic pro- 
peller, built with the same feather edges 
and thin blade sections as in the conven- 
tional design but reénforced so that 
there is little or no pitch distortion at 
high speeds. It has been used in racing 
motor boats and as well in small ferry 
boats, fishing craft and tugs. 





The American Engineering Com- 
pany’s Type V No. O sail hoist 


Deck Auxiliaries by A-E-CO 


Winches, windlasses, hoists and other 
deck auxiliaries which may be not only 
seen but worked are on exhibit in the 
booth of the American Engineering Co., 
of Philadelphia. Naturally, the primary 
emphasis of the manufacturers of these 
articles is on reserve power and rugged 
and waterproof construction; but in its 
new models the Company has also di- 
rected its attention toward making 
them more than ever appealing to the 
eye. Hence A-E-CO units have been 
styled to harmonize with the lines of 
the most modern and distinctive yachts 
— of which La Gonave, Tradewind, Ta- 
maris, Bymar and others are A-E-CO 
equipped. 

One of the most interesting of the 
units shown is the Type V No. 0 electric 
sail hoist, a convenient and compact 
appliance for handling boats and sails. 
Fairleads can be taken off from the 
head of the hoist in any direction, and 
the entire casing is smooth and free 
from any obstruction, so that it may be 
used as a mooring bitt. Operation is by 
means of a remote control switch which 
can be placed in any convenient loca- 
tion, and the self-contained 4 hp. elec- 
tric motor, supplied for 32 or 110 volts, 
has a normal lifting capacity of 225 
pounds and a hoisting speed of 30 feet 
per minute. 

Popular among the various A-E-CO 
electric anchor windlasses is the Type 
T No. 2, which has a normal capacity 
of 800 pounds and a chain speed of 24 
feet per minute. The wildcats on this 
windlass are close centered, adapting 
the machine to installation in the bow 
of the boat, the motor is accessible, 
and the brake bands are of ample size 
for holding the load. The model is 
fitted with ratchet and pawls and runs 
in one direction only, requiring no 
change-over for manual operation. 

Other hoists and windlasses are ex- 
hibited, and the display includes a hand 
davit winch, a half-inch chain stopper 
and a handsome 36-inch inlaid mahog- 
any steering wheel. 


Yacht Apparel by S. Appel & Co. 


Samples of uniforms for all who go to 
sea, either forward or aft, for the pro- 
fessional captain and the owner, are on 
display by S. Appel & Co., of New York 
City. Uniforms for every member of the 
ship’s company, all with the proper 
accessories. 

There is also displayed in the Appel 
booth a complete collection of yacht club 
insignia, covering those used by every 
yacht club on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts as well as those on the 





The A-E-Co windlass is a neat and rug- 


ged machine, water- and weather-proof 


Great Lakes. In addition to the regular 
line of yacht uniforms, a combination 
top coat, rain coat and overcoat, for 
use afloat or ashore, is exhibited. 


The Durkee Display 


The exhibit of the Durkee Company, 
Inc., ship chandlers of New York, con- 
sists of an extensive line of marine hard- 
ware, including fittings of all sorts for 
sailing yachts and motor boats. There 
will also be shown an assortment of 
Seth Thomas clocks and the famous 
Shipmate ranges, designed for use 
afloat. 

In addition, both yacht and linen 
ropes made by the Whitlock Manufac- 
turing Co. will be on display and also 
Sands marine plumbing. Fishing chairs 
and equipment for the man who seeks 
big game fish will be shown as well as 
many other items of interest to yachts- 
men. 
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Bottom Paint from Baltimore 


The Baltimore Copper Paint Company, 
makers of Baltimore copper and bronze 
bottom paints, is exhibiting its line of 
products as usual at the 1940 Motor 
Boat Show. 

“Baltimore Bronze’”’ is a well known 
name among yachtsmen but this com- 
pany does not confine itself to the man- 
ufacture of bottom paints alone. Deck 
paints, paints for boot-topping, flat, 
gloss, and semi-gloss yacht whites and 
spar varnishes are also included in the 
articles on exhibition. 
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These products have been widely 
used on ocean racing as well as other 
types of boats, and of recent years their 
popularity has reached the Great Lakes 
~and inland waters. 
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Insurance for Yachtsmen 


Two Hartford Insurance Companies, 
the Automobile Insurance Company 
and the Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, hold a joint exhibit at the Motor 
Boat Show. 

The feature of the exhibit is a 5-foot 
scale model of a typical cabin cruiser, 
cut away from bow to stern to show 
construction, equipment, and mechani- 
cal details. 

This model demonstrates methods 
employed by the companies’ marine 
safety engineers and inspectors, to 
overcome conditions which may result 
in fires, explosions, loss of life, and dam- 
age to property. 





The Columbian Bronze Corporation’s Self 


Priming centritugal pump, electrically driven 


Doherty Displays Interesting 


Devices 


New York Motor Boat Show Space 129 
is occupied by Doherty’s Marine Equip- 
ment Service of New York. Such instru- 
ments of precision as Stewart-Warner 
Tachometers, Temperature Gauges, Oil 
Pressure Gauges, Fuel Pumps, Fuel 
Filters and other products of the 
Stewart-Warner factory, as well as 
American Bosch Diesel Fuel Injection 
Pumps, all of which are included in the 
display, are accurate instruments of 
great value on board ship. 

Of particular significance is a new 
Stewart-Warner electric fuel pump, 
which is designed to deliver 15 gallons 
per hour on less than one ampere of 
current. This is model 110-M, for 
either gasoline or Diesel fuel, and is a 
positive action, pusher-type pump op- 
erating on either 6-volt or 12-volt 
current. It is of all brass construction. 

The other items in the exhibit, men- 
tioned above, are too well known to 
require description here but there are 
experienced men at the booth to explain 
their intricacies, as well as to point out 
the beauties and advantages of the 
marine instrument panels exhibited. 


Equipment by Willis 


The E. J. Willis Company has found it 
necessary, this year, to add two booths 
to its usual space at the New York 
Motor Boat Show. 

Willis displays not only the usual line 
of marine hardware and yachting equip- 
ment but a large number of items of its 
own design and manufacture. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
company’s exhibit is a Type 14/40 
oscillating window cleaner, for the pilot 
house, called the “Storm King.” This 
wiper is a service-tested apparatus, 
built entirely of non-corrosive materials. 

Another interesting gadget is a sail 
slide guide and clip, invented by David 
Moffat Myers and manufactured and 
distributed by Willis. When this device 
is attached to mast or boom, it guides 
the sail slides onto the track; the slides 
are prevented from slipping back by the 
spring clip. When lowering sails, slides 
are held on the track until the spring 
clip is released. This will allow the sail 
to be furled before removing the slides. 

These are only two of the large num- 
ber of items of interest to yachtsmen 
at the Willis exhibit. 
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Improved Searchlight by 
Portable Light Co. 


The Portable Light Company, of New 
York, is exhibiting a new member of its 
well-known “ Half-Mile-Ray”’ family at 
the Motor Boat Show. 

This new light meets an insistent de- 
mand for a powerful searchlight with 
cabin control, in the medium price 
range and for use on the average small 
cruiser. The control mechanism is oper- 
ated on a new principle, in such a man- 
ner that movement is smooth and ten- 
sion on both horizontal and vertical 
motion can be adjusted to suit the op- 
erator. All moving parts are enclosed. 


The new ‘“‘Halt-Mile- 
Ray,” shown by the 
Portable Light Co., is 
a powerful searchlight. 
All moving parts are 
completely enclosed 
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The E. J. Willis Co. shows this sail slide 
and clip, invented by David Moffat Myers 


Enterprise Oil Company 


Duplex Marine Engine Oil is displayed 
by its manufacturers, the Enterprise 
Oil Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and Commo- 
dore Steve Drakeley is again on hand to 
tell of its good qualities. Duplex, said 
to be the first oil scientifically prepared 
for use in marine engines, is now mar- 
keted by the Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation, of Oil City, Pa., of which 
Enterprise Oil Co. is a subsidiary. 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment 


A complete line of Carbon dioxide fire 
fighting and prevention equipment is on 
display at the booth of the C-O-Two 
Fire Equipment Co. of Newark, N. J. 

The feature of the exhibit is a carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishing system hav- 
ing a combination “fixed temperature”’ 
and “rate of rise”’ type of heat detector 
for automatic operation. 

Other items of interest are: The 
C-O-Two electric discharge plug, a 
simple and positive method of providing 
pressure on a piston cutter to puncture 
the cylinder sealing disc and release the 
gas; a circuit testing unit; and the new 
C-O-Two baffle type discharge nozzles, 
which eliminate turbulence in the dis- 
charge of carbon dioxide. 

The company states that all C-O-Two 
equipment on exhibition at the New 
York Motor Boat Show is approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
complies with all requirements of the 
U.S. Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation as well. 

The exhibit of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company is combined with the 
C-O-Two exhibit, as in previous years. 
This. exhibit stresses fire protection 
equipment, and fire fighting methods on 
various types of boats. 
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Wen aye 








ON’T laugh at the Harried Cox’n 

(in rumble-seat, above)! He just 
doesn’t know that sea-wise skippers 
always protect engines with the top- 
notch fuels and lubricants sold at the 
Esso Marine Sign. 

Mariners heading South can rest 
easy with Esso Marine fuel in their 
tanks. And they can depend on Esso 
Marine lubricants to save costly en- 
gine wear-and-tear by sealing wide 
piston clearances, stopping waste- 


.. then switch to Esso Marine 


ful blow-by and preventing sludge. 

Easy on fingernails and pocketbook, 
Esso Marine products are found at 
all good anchorages along the coast. 
So on your way South, keep one 
weather eye peeled for the Esso 
Marine Sign...and the other for our 
unfortunate friend above. 

Heave him a line of good advice 
about those excellent Esso Marine 
products ...-And please wish him 
“Happy Cruising” for us! 








for fun afloat! 


The Esso Marine sign identifies marine dealers 
selling products of the following major oil 
companies: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany —Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 

Direct inquiries to Esso Marine, 26 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


€sso 


MARINE PRODUCTS 
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Announcing 





YACHTING 


A YEW GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


by MATTHEWS 











Che “28” Standard Sedan 








This brand new model will warm the heart of 
many a yachtsman who goes aboard at the 
Boat Show because the 38" Standard Sedan has 
the largest deckhouse ever incorporated in a 
Matthews stock "38""—12 ft. 8 in. of roomy comfort. 


Arranged to sleep 3 persons, you'll find it the most 
perfectly appointed deckhouse afloat with built-in 
comforts undreamed of a few years ago. Down- 


e AT THE BOAT SHOW e 





The “38” De Luxe Sedan sleeps 5 to 7 and features 
a complete crew quarters for the paid hand. 


right comfort has been the keynote throughout 
this sparkling new “Golden Anniversary’ model. 


Matthews decorators have outdone themselves 
with a new interior smartness and the new exterior 
colors make this model a standout in any fleet. 


You'll sleep a party of five in regal comfort and 
the big aft cockpit makesitan ideal fishing cruiser. 


e AT THE BOAT SHOW e 





The “38” Twin Cabin sleeps 6 in two separate cabins 
and has an unusually large open aft cockpit. 
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THERE'S A BIG HUSKY MATTHEWS MODEL 
10 FILL EVERY BOATING REQUIREMENT 








“46" SEDAN 


“50° STANDARD 





Whatever your needs may 
be in a cruiser you'll find a 
model perfectly adapted to 
them in the 50th Anniver- 
sary Fleet of 20 different 
models, Look the field over 
and you'll find Matthews 
34-38-46 and 50-footers oc- 
cupy a niche of their own. 
Years of constant refine- 
ment of the same sea- 
worthy time-proven hull 
have brought Matthews 
cruisers to the top pinnacle 
of value and performance. 


In the 1940 fleet you'll find 
a number of new features 
including a new type soft, 
deep matiress—a new im- 
proved dinette—new smart- 
ly styled interiors — wider 
and roomier aft cockpits— 
longer deckhouses and a 
host of other improvements. 












MATTHEWS 
* 34’+ 38’+ 46’+ 50’ x 
STOCK CRUISERS 
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The cabin on the “38” Standard Sedan has all the comforts 

of home. Built-in twin beds have the new soft, deep mattress 

that guarantees deep sleep. Large dresser—eight large deep 

drawers—and a big roomy clothes locker give you more 
than enough storage space. 


The 12’8” deckhouse on the “38 Standard Sedan makes 

living aboard and entertaining a real pleasure. Linoleum- 

covered floor and the new-type dinette are features every one 

will appreciate, Two tables of bridge will tind room to spare 
in this huge deckhouse. 


Before you select any cruiser, go aboard the new "Golden 
Anniversary" fleet of Matthews and you'll admit they have 
everything. We do sound a note of warning however—if you 
want one this year you'd better place your order early be- 
cause advance bookings already placed are the targest we've 


known for ten years. 


send the coupon below today for the new 1940 circulars or 
see your nearest dealer at once. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE 


e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’ 


DEALERS 
NEW YORK CITY.....Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
BOSTON.............. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
BALTIMORE.................. Morton & Loose Co. 
WASH., D. C., Nat'l Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA., C. P. Amory, Inc. 


WAM 6555-55, Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAG............ C. B. Delhomme 
ND A eee ee eS M. A. Baumann 
SIMs sani e saivisdecs sevennsie Gregory Boat Co. 
Ss HSER Sg a a a The Boat Mart 


ALTON, ILL....... Miss. Valley Yacht Sales 
WILMINGTON, CALIF., R. V. Staats, Inc. 
MONTREAL.............0..0cc0ceees Stewart C, Knox 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


2 SG A NT Se ee SR TS AN ST SRN SE SS Se SY SE Ee 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


314 Bayside, Port Clinton, Ohio 
Please send me your new 1940 circulars and price list. 
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GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


A SIMPLE TENSION METER 
FOR RIGGING 


One of the most interesting and 
novel gadgets we have run across in a 
long time popped up a few days ago. 
It’s a new, small, and inexpensive 
tension meter for wire rope, recently 
developed by engineers of the Hazard 
Wire Rope Division of the American 
Chain and Cable Company. Portable 
tension meters which indicate the 
stress on rigging under load are by no 
means new. The recent Cup De- 
fenders and other large yachts and 
their designers have used them as an 
aid to tuning up and to insure the 
maintenance of adequate factors of 
safety. But these instruments have in 
the past been very costly. 

The Hazard tension meter utilizes 
the principle of varying musical notes, 
and is remarkably accurate even 
in the hands and with the ears of 
persons who claim to be tone deaf. It 
consists of a hollow sounding box of 
stainless steel or monel, fitted with a 
single string, a fret, and a couple of 





clamps to fasten it to the rigging wire. 
There is also a pitch pipe and a sim- 
ple circular slide rule. 

The procedure is quite simple. 
First, the tone of the string on the 
box is checked against that of the 
pitch pipe, just as a stringed instru- 
ment player tunes up before starting 
to play. Then the tension meter is 
clamped to the shroud, stay, halliard 
or sheet to be tested. Then by holding 
the thumb at the various numbered 
stops on the fret the point is found at 
which the tone of the string corre- 
sponds with that of the section of the 
shroud between the clamps. The num- 
ber (1 to 15) of that stop on the fret is 
then read. Finally the circular slide 
rule (supplied with the instrument) is 
turned so that the size and type of 
wire and the fret number line up and 
the load on the wire and the factor of 
safety at that load are read directly. 
For instance, the tone of the main 
shrouds of a yacht compares to that 
of the reference wire at stop No. 9. 


It is %,¢”’, 19 wire strand Hazard 
Korodless, so the circular slide rule 
shows a load of 3125 pounds and a 
factor of safety of four. 

One of the first questions we raised 
was accuracy. A great many excellent 
sailors are very poor musicians. The 
Hazard people, however, had the 
answer. They had tested the instru- 
ment out on dozens of persons chosen 
at random and found that 9 out of 10 
of them hit the proper number on the 
fret right on the nose, and the few 
who were off were only one stop 
away and that means only a slight 
error in the final load and factor of 
safety readings. 

Our imagination runs riot when 
considering all the possibilities of this 
instrument on racing craft. It can 
indicate where larger diameter rigging 
is necessary for safety, or where it 
would be possible to use smaller diam- 
eter, less expensive, and lighter rigging 
and still maintain an adequate factor 
of safety. The Hazard Tension Meter 
should also be useful in tuning up and 
in keeping an accurate record of the 
tension on each unit of standing rig- 
ging once the boat is tuned up and 
going her very best. 

The instrument will be shown at 
the Hazard booth at the New York 
Show and we'll bet it blocks the pas- 
sageway with interested spectators. 
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THE BRUEHL PROTRACTOR 


A pace of gadgets at Boat Show 
time would hardly be complete with- 
out something new for the navigator. 
The latest along this line is a course 
protractor developed recently by 
Anton Bruehl, the well-known photog- 
rapher who invents boating gadgets 
as a hobby. We have worked with this 
protractor and have found that it 
really simplifies the plotting of courses 
and is a handy instrument to work 
with. That is more than can be said 
of some gadgets that are supposed to 
simplify navigation. 

The Bruehl protractor consists of a 
long flat arm of stainless steel on one 
end of which is mounted a compass 
rose marked in both points and 
degrees. A pointer which can be set 
to the magnetic variation of the 
chart being used is mounted on the 
same center as the compass rose. 
Also on the center unit is a housing 
for an H shaped member which can 
be slid back and forth. 

The procedure in using the pro- 
tractor is as follows: 

1. Turn the compass rose so that 
the pointer on the center unit coin- 
cides with the variation indicated on 
the chart being used. 

2. Screw down the thumb screw 
which holds the rose to the proper 
variation. 

3. Place the stainless steel arm 
along the course (or bearing) to be 
found. 

4. Line up the edge of one of the 
uprights of the H with a meridian of 
longitude with the ends marked N 
toward the north. In doing this you 
are revolving all but the arm. 

5. Read the course (or bearing) at 
the black arrow etched on the arm 
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(or the reverse course at the arrow 
on the short end of the arm). 

For subsequent courses or bearings 
on the same chart (or wherever the 
variation is the same), the first two 
steps have already been taken. 

As we see it, the Bruehl protractor 
has two outstanding advantages. 
First, the arm is not moved from 
the course being calculated until the 
operation has been completed, thus 
there is no possibility of slip and 
error. Second, the instrument is heavy 
and substantial. It stays put rather 
than jumping around and even helps 
hold an unruly chart down flat. 

The instrument can be obtained 
from Anton Bruehl of 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 
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FOUR-CYCLE OUTBOARDS 
APPEAR 


Tue biggest news at the Boat 
Show this year for those who hang 
their motors outside their boats is the 
appearance of several four-cycle out- 
board motors. Lauson is showing one 
and there have been rumors of several 
others but the only motor we have 
any details on has just been an- 
nounced by a newcomer in the field, 
the Detroit Outboard Motors Corp. 
of Detroit. 

Years ago when outboard engines 
first appeared on the scene there was 
quite a battle between the proponents 
of two-cycle and four-cycle engines. 
For a number of different reasons the 
two-cycles won the decision and out- 
boards have been two-cycle ever 
since. In the meantime, however, 
metallurgy and engineering have been 
forging ahead and new developments 
have facilitated the design of four- 
cycle outboards comparable in weight 
and compactness to the two-cycles. 
The flexibility, economy and ease of 





starting of the little air-cooled jp. 
boards have also focused attention on 
the possibilities of small four-cycle 
engines. 

The first Detroit outboard jis q 
two-cylinder motor, producing 1 
horsepower at 3750 r.p.m. Its weight, 
105 pounds, is just about the same as 
that of two-cycle outboards of the 
same power. The bore is 234” and the 
stroke 214” giving a piston displace. 
ment of 29.7 cubic inches. Ten and 
five horsepower motors will be added 
to the line in the near future. 

The oil tank, a separate compart- 
ment integral with the gasoline tank, 
has a capacity of two quarts. The oil 
is not mixed with the gasoline but is 
fed under a full pressure system to all 
main, cam shaft, and connecting rod 
bearings. A collecting sump and fil- 
tering screen are also part of the 
lubricating system. 

Aluminum is employed wherever 
possible throughout the engine in or. 
der to save weight, one of the most 
interesting features being the cast 
aluminum cylinder barrels with hard 
steel sleeves shrunk into them, A 
plate of the same hard steel cover 
the whole top of the cylinder barrel, 
obviating valve seat inserts. The 
plate is drilled for the valve stems and 
is reamed and ground for the valve 
seats. 

A Wico magneto is used and the 
carburetor is a Tillitson. 

The inherent advantages of four 
cycle engines which should make the 
Detroit outboard a most practical 
outboard motor are: 

1. Easy starting — a starting cord 
is provided but we’ve heard that a 
quick flip of the flywheel without even 
using the cord will start her off. There 
is no oil in the gas to foul or gum up 
the plugs. 

2. Smoothness and lack of vibr- 
tion. 

3. Flexibility — much lower troll- 
ing and idling speeds. 

4. Economy — very little gas and 
practically no oil consumption. 

5. No mixing of gas with oil— 
when the fuel spills or slops out it is 
pure gasoline only. 


=—=ss—_ 
A BILGE PUMP OF PLASTIC 


One or the biggest bugaboos of 
automatic bilge pumps is corrosiol, 
not primarily because it results i 
breaking down and decomposition o 
metal but because the adjustment 
and action of the moving parts is 
precise that the least little film 
corrosion can effectively gum up the 
works. This is true of yellow metal 
as well as iron and steel. As an answé! 
to the problem the George W. Flen- 
ing Company of Plantsville, Con, 
has recently added to their line! 
little pump made of a plastic. 

This plastic automatic bilge pum? 
is unaffected by the action of eithe 
oil or water, and the possibility af 
corrosion and electrolysis is ol 
pletely eliminated. The materis 
used is equivalent to metal in resist 
ance to abrasion and the pump * 
rugged and heavy enough to met! 
difficult operating conditions. The 
bearings are oilless throughout 9” 
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Illustrated below is one of the new 1940 BUDA-LANOV A 
DIESEL MARINE ENGINES, the Model 6-DTM-317. 
This smooth running “Low Pressure” Diesel is one 
of the finest to ever bear the famous “BUDA” name — and 
backed by over 13 years of Diesel Marine Experience. 


a 


and 
see the 


1940 
BUDA 
LINE! 


BUDA. 
LANOVA 
DIESEL ENGINES 
— BACKED BY 13 
YEARS OF DIESEL 
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MUST GIVE SERVICE 


UWS DIESEL 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 

















































Safety — smooth operation — easy-starting . . . these are the plus 
values you get in a U. S. Marine Diesel Electric Plant which assure 
you the most satisfactory type of electric plant installation. 





The enviable reputation which U. S. Diesel Electric Plants have 
gained in the marine, industrial and governmental fields is due largely 
to the exhaustive technical effort which has been put behind them to 
meet exacting standards. Every model is engineered to deliver the 
highest degree of modern Diesel efficiency, smoothness and long life. 


Therefore, you can install a U. S. Diesel Electric Plant in your boat 
with the satisfying confidence that you have invested your money 
wisely, and that you will get Diesel Electric Plant performance at 
its best. 


Write for our Diesel Marine Electric Plant 
Bulletin. 








We also build a complete line of Gaso- 
line Marine Electric Plants from 400 
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Yacht “Imelda”’ 


Owned by John J. 
Hagerty, showing 
installation of two 
10 Kw. 4 cyl. U. 
S. Diesel Electric 



















AUXILIARYLZ POWER 
with Zi "U.S." FALCONS 
SELF- 4-CYCLE 


STARTER U.S. 4-cycle, water-cooled Falcons at 2%, 
& GENERATOR 5 and 10 H.-P. make ideal power for auxili- 

aries, dinghies and small utilities. Medium 
or Heavy Duty. Available with self-starter and 
generator for lights. Designed for hard work and 
long-life service. Have been building their reputation 
for 50 years in every port in America. Write for illus- 
trated ‘“‘Falcon’’ Marine Engine bulletin. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska Street Est. 1890 Oshkosh, Wisconsin | 








GADGETS AND 
GILHICKIES 


the shafts are of stainless steel or 
bronze. One of the most important 
features is the float which is made of 
a composition that can neither cor- 
rode nor become waterlogged. The 
float as well as the intake is protected 
by a screen from any foreign bodies 
in the bilge water. 

The plastic pump stands only 10” 
high and can be installed in a 5144” 
by 314” space. It is available with 
motors of the customary D.C. marine 
voltages and can be seen at the New 
York Show in the booth of W. & J. 
Tiebout. 


The new Flem- 

ing automatic 

bilge pump 

made of a plas- 
tic 





SCRIPPS SUPER 
HERCULES DIESELS 


For some time we have been hear- 
ing rumors of the impending entry of 
Scripps into the Diesel field. Only re- 
cently were we able to substantiate 
the rumors with facts. They are in- 
troducing two Diesels at the National 
Motor Boat Show under the name 
Scripps Super Hercules Diesels. As the 
name indicates, these motors are built 
from the well known Hercules engines 
with Scripps adding the necessary 
marine refinements and adaptations. 

They are starting off with one four- 





and one six-cylinder engine. The 
smaller motor (Series 7000) has a bore 
and stroke of 4” by 414”, giving a 
piston displacement of 226 cubic 
inches. It develops 70 horsepower at 
2600 r.p.m. The six (Series 8500) has 
a bore and stroke of 334” by 414”, 
with a piston displacement of 298 
cubic inches and produces 83 horse- 
power at 2600 r.p.m. Four-cycle 
smoothness and flexibility is typified 
by their wide practical speed range 
of 400 to 2600 r.p.m. 

One of the principal features of the 
Hercules Diesels is progressive tur- 


The 4 cylinder, 70 hp. 
Scripps Super Hercules 
Diesel 
















bulence and controlled combustion, 
Due to the unusual design of the 
spherical combustion chambers fue 
is injected into the energy cell at the 
moment of greatest turbulency. Asthe 
piston approaches the top of its 
stroke it partially closes the passage. 
way, thereby forcing the air through 
the aperture of reduced area with a 
celerating velocity, thereby increasing 
the all-important function of turby 
lence at the critical instant of injection 
and combustion. The result is mor 
who need 
nfortable cru 
ing qualitie 
im. Stateroor 
ncabin. On! 
S X27 xd 


The 6 cylinder, 85 hp. 
Scripps Super Hercules 
Diesel 


rapid and smoother acceleration % 
well as greater fuel economy. 

The engines are equipped with the 
new Scripps Auto-Temp automatit 
temperature regulator and can be 
had with closed systems of fresh 
water cooling. With these provisions 
efficient operating temperatures art 
easily maintained. The lubricating 
system is equipped with a combinx 
tion full flow oil filter and plate type 
oil cooler. 

Large generators and _ oversilt 
starting motors are supplied to pr 
vide plenty of starting wallop. 
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PLORER: A new design to appeal to the 

who needs or wants shoal draft. A fine 
nfortable cruising boat for four people, proven 
ing qualities, very large cockpit and deck- 
m. Stateroom forward, two to four berths in 
ncabin. Only two available at present prices. 
sx Wisse. 


~ LABAR JR.: Introduced in 1939 it met immediate popularity. Owners like it for its 
‘sual room and comfort, its stiffness and speed under sail. Now improved for 1940 it sleeps 


Our, h 


» Nas enclosed toilet, large galley and ample lockers. 31’ 4’’ x 22’ 1’ x 8’ 6’ x 4’ 8”. 


ALDEN BOATS 
for 1940 


Four able comfortable auxiliaries—all proven models—improved 
for 1940. A limited number ordered in advance to protect you on 
price. Priced as low as quantity production permits without sacri- 
ficing quality in materials or best performance in design. See them 
in New York, or write for details to . 


John G. Alden 


131 State Street, Boston (or 545 Fifth Avenue, New York) 


Visit Alden’s booth at the New York 
Motor Boat Show, No. 143—- Third floor 


OFF SOUNDINGS: First designed and built 
in 1938, the 1940 model embodies improvements 

ained from seventeen boats of this muse: A per- 
oe fast, able and comfortable craft of this size. 
Double stateroom aft, two berths main cabin, 
forecastle forward. Alternate layouts if desired. 
42’ 3° xX 29’ bad x 10’ 6” x 5’ 40°". 


COASTWISE: First offered in 1938 it has continued to hold its popularity. An active 
racing class and winner of many cruising races. Fine deck room, fast and stiff under sail, 
roomy accommodations for four people. 36’ 5’’ x 26’ x 99’ x §’3’’. 
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SEE 
“WHAT'S 


NEW” 
AT 
SPACE 
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K-W DOUBLE MOUNTING BRACKETS 


for 5-inch compasses, permit’ instant transfer of the compass to two 
or more stations, without the use of tools. Non-magnetic bronze; 
attractive finish. The hit of the season. Double mounting bracket, 
two sets of sockets, and 5-inch lighted flat-top compass, $37.50; 


with spherical compass, $72.50. 





ALNOR VELOMETER 


gives accurate wind velocities instantly. No 
stop-watch, wires or batteries. Just take it up on 
deck for a quick look at the wind, and you have 
an accurate indication. 51% in. square; 21% in. 
thick. Neat leather carrying case. $50. 


K-W OBSERVER COMPASS 


is underlit by a standard-make flashlight that 
serves as a handle. Permits quick, easy, ac- 
curate bearings from any place on your boat. 
Dead-beat, compact, de luxe finish. New 
adjustable prism shows large section of 
compass card. In mahogany case, $45. 


SEAPHONE RADIO TELEPHONES 


are an outstanding value, making this type of communication 
available to many yacht owners. 15- to 140-watt models. 
Reliable. Excellent signal qualities. Ask for complete in- 
formation, stating the type of boat to be fitted. 


18° ALL-METAL FIELD'S RULES 


permit accurate, speedy chart work with a minimum of effort. 


In satin-finish nickeled brass. $12. 


SALSA AS 





























Agents for KENYON SPEEDOMETERS — WALKER LOGS 


Write for descriptive circulars 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston . 38 Water Street, New York 
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SALT WATER TACKLE 


By Harlan Major 


(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, $5.00) 


ERE is a book that salt water anglers, particularly those who haye 
taken up the sport recently, have long needed. Much has been writtey 
before on salt water big game fishing, but this is the first time, as far as this 
reviewer knows, that the whole subject of tackle, lures and the various 
methods of fishing has been brought together between the covers of one 
book. 

Going back to the very beginnings of the taking of fish from the sea, the 
author has followed the development of the means and methods of taking 
fish, and particularly large fish. While the historical side of the subject is 
interesting, the salt water angler will find the chapters devoted to the de- 
velopment of rods, reels, lines, hooks, etc., in the last forty years, since men 
have begun taking big game fish on comparatively light tackle, most ab- 
sorbing and useful. Mr. Major, himself a salt water angler of large experi- 
ence, not only knows his subject thoroughly, but he presents it in most 
readable form, and he makes a technical subject highly understandable and 
intensely interesting. Every big game fisherman, and everyone who feels 
the lure of the sport and hopes some day to gratify his desire to go after and 
land a big fish, will find here information that will be invaluable. 

H.L.8. 


MEN, WIND AND SEA 
By Riley Brown 


(Carlyle House, New York, $2.25) . 


LTHOUGH “ Men, Wind and Sea”’ is packed with thrilling tales to do 
with the exploits of the U. S. Coast Guard Service, it is the les 
labored and far less exciting part relating its daily-nightly patrolling that 
gives an insight to the stalwart character of this energetic force. When 
you’ve got a job of real rescue work to do, you can do it with a will, and 
with determination and luck on your side, excel — as the U.S.C.G. has 9 
often done — but it is the long waiting and the necessity of keeping alert 
and ready every minute that can wear you down and make you lax. The old 
answer to that is, of course: “Get something to do.” And I gather from this 
book that the Coast Guard gets plenty! 

The Ice Patrol, carrying out the search for the treacherous bergs in the 
vast loneliness of the North Atlantic; the radio men, spending monotonous 
watches collecting the dots and dashes, their keen hearing ever ready to 
detect the faintest call for assistance; the new winged arm of the Coast 
Guard waiting, prepared to fly out over storm tossed waters to locate some 
vessel in distress; the ’longshore watchers ready to launch their surf boats 
through the breakers; the cruising cutters, swinging up and down the coast, 
ready to crash full steam ahead at the first sign of endangered life. Every 
one of the many branches of this efficient service is ready. They know they 
must never be caught napping. 

As I mentioned before, there are thrills in this book as well as facts, and 
thanks to Riley Brown’s racy style, the incidents he tells us about are 
vividly impressive. From the very first tale, in which the Revenue Cutter 
Eagle tussles with the British brig Dispatch in 1814 on Long Island Sound, 
to one of the more recent episodes, the sinking of the Tzenny Chandris of 
Hatteras and the manner in which planes helped discover the survivors a0 
save them from the sharks, he holds your attention and instils in you4 
great respect for this service that is seven years older than the Navy. 

My hope is that yachtsmen will read this book and learn for themselvé 
the magnificent work that is being carried out by the United States Coast 
Guard Service day and night, every month of the year. If you have evé 
been in trouble on the water and the Coast Guard has come to your assist 
ance, you will have met a group of men who immediately put new heat! 
into you with their smiling courage, their willingness and their dexterol* 
ability. Twice I have found myself in dangerous predicaments when the 
appearance of the Coast Guard has helped to avert disaster, and on each 
occasion I was thankful indeed that my helpers were such cool, deft wor 
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ers. Once, ashore above Hatteras, they were on the scene in unbelievably 
quick time; again, off Sandy Hook, they perceived the need for smart 
action, and they acted. They were where they were wanted. They were 
living up to their motto — Semper Paratus — Always Ready! 
GEOFF OWEN 
Se ee 


THE GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION 
By Charles H. Baker, Jr. 
(The Derrydale Press, New York, 2 vols. $15.00) 


HARLES H. BAKER, JR., says he has discovered that all really inter- 
esting people — sportsmen, explorers, scientists, and the like — are 
vitally interested in good things to eat and drink, and in novel ways of 
preparing them. Thus practically daring the reader to accompany him on 
this gastronomic world tour. During a quarter million miles of industrious 
traveling, Mr. Baker has garnered recipes for exotic dishes and strange 
drinks from all corners of the earth. Nothing experimental, he swears. Each 
one is notable and beloved in its native place — from a curry of conch in 
Nassau to an Argentine mixture of gin and coffee ice cream. 

Here they are, practical and explicit recipes, together with a running fire 
of colorful anecdotes concerning their origin. The first volume, which is 
subtitled ‘‘ Around the World with Knife, Fork, and Spoon,” contains a 
heart-warming and mouth-watering array of appetizers, soups, shellfish, 
meats, salads, etc. This is, it should be said, anything but a conventional 
cook book. You will look in vain for instructions on making pie crust. But 
Mr. Baker has a good deal to say about the preparation of game of all sorts, 
with useful emphasis on the fish and crustacea of the Florida Keys, Cuba 
and the West Indies. While he isn’t exactly in the running for the Pulitzer 
Prize, there ought to be a special award for his remarks about pressed duck. 

Mr. Baker believes in lusty fare. “The Gentleman’s Companion”’ is a 
man’s book, he insists, and he is willing to leave prune whip to the ladies. It 
is pretty hard, however, to suggest anything unusual in mixed drinks with- 
out getting fancy. Along with a discreet selection of juleps, swizzles, fizzes, 
coolers and cocktails in “Around the World with Jigger, Beaker, and 
Glass,’’ he has included some exotic imports. Two of his favorites, one 


gathers, are Peking Tiger’s Milk and Burmah Star Ruby. There are also 
directions for compounding various bitters and cordials at home, a collec 
tion of variegated hairs of the dog, and notes on domestic bar equipment. 
It ought to be added that “‘The Gentleman’s Companion”’ is an excep- 
tionally sturdy and handsome job of bookmaking. The edition is limited to 
1250 numbered sets of two volumes. M. W. 


+ + + 


MODERN BOAT BUILDING 
By Edwin Monk 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.00) 


THERE are many would-be boat owners whose slim pocketbooks 

prevent their buying a boat and who have long had the desire to build 
their own but have lacked the necessary knowledge to do so. A perusal of 
this book will help them materially although, even after reading and study- 
ing it, a few visits to a shop of a professional builder will be advisable. It 
is, of course, impossible to compress the whole art of boatbuilding into the 
compass of 103 pages and the treatment of the subject is, in part, neces 
sarily brief and sketchy. Mr. Monk takes the amateur through the various 
stages of building, from a brief discussion of boatbuilding lumber to finish 
ing and painting. 

The chapter on laying down is quite full and the author is one of the few 
writers on the subject who treats of bevels with understanding. He de 
scribes making moulds and patterns, assembling and setting up the frame, 
bending the frames and fitting the planking. The latter subdivisiol, 
planking, could advantageously have much fuller treatment as much of 
the strength of the boat, as well as the appearance, depends on prope! 
planking. While not as important in a carvel planked hull as in a clinker 
built one, the run of the planking and the avoidance of sny are most I 
portant. 

We wish that the author had also had more to say about knees ani 
their proper fitting and fastening and had been a little clearer concernllt 
the way to fit stopwaters so that their heads are entirely covered by the 
hood ends of the planking. The chapter on sparmaking is good as is the 
book in general, though we may find fault with a few details. 
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_ Boats are feminine . . . and like 
the rest of their sex respond to 
attention and respect. Artistic make-up now and then 
keeps them ship-shape, glamorous and SEA-WORTHY! 


That’s why shrewd yachtsmen, commercial fishermen 
and dinghy owners alike insist on a PETTIT PAINT 
job. No landlubber house coatings these — but special 
marine paints and varnishes that will stand the gaff 
from sun and salt and spray. Extra-spreading and 
economical . . . Pettit Bottom Paints are poison to 
marine parasites and growths. Remember, when you 
paint Pettit you paint properly! 


PETTITT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 





Mr. Monk justly declares that no one should attempt to build a boat 
without previous practice and considerable ability in handling tools. 
There is no place afloat for seamped or unskillful work. He does not, how- 
ever, make it clear that, even with a good outfit of machinery, there is still 
plenty of old fashioned, hard, manual labor in boatbuilding. But the 
satisfaction of owning a good boat which one has built with his own hands 
is great and the hard work is soon forgotten when the boat is once in 
commission. 


+ + + 


THE CRUISE OF THE RAIDER “WOLF” 


By Roy Alexander 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, $2.75) 


T the time when the press is filled with news of captured British and 
French merchant seamen confined on the German cruiser Admiral 
Graf Spee during her running fight with three British cruisers, this book by 
Roy Alexander about the epic and devastating cruise of the most famous 
raider of the last war is not only timely but sheds much light on the meth- 
ods and the destructiveness of this kind of warfare, which is now being 
repeated. But the present book is not so much a picture of warfare as it is 
of high adventure in one of the most hazardous of services. It is, in addi- 
tion, a human picture of several hundred men of all nationalities held cap- 
tive for months in the hold of a raider for periods of up to a year, with the 
ever present danger of annihilation. 

Roy Alexander was wireless operator of a cargo ship on a voyage from 
New Zealand across the Pacific in 1917. With no warning, as the war had 
not then extended to the Antipodes, she was captured and sunk two days 
out of port by the German raider Wolf, which had slipped out of Kiel and 
through the British patrol six months before, disguised as a neutral cargo 
ship, and disappeared completely. In her, he and the crews of other cap- 
tured ships to the number, eventually, of several hundred, lived in the 
after hold, which had been cleared of mines, for over nine months, until the 
Wolf again eluded the blockade and got home in 1918, after a voyage of 
fifteen months. During this period she never entered port and sustained 
herself completely, if precariously, from the cargoes, coal bunkers and 


storerooms of captured merchantmen. As secrecy was necessary for the 
continued success of the raider, every ship was sunk after she was looted 
and her crew taken aboard the Wolf, until her hold was packed with 
humanity which suffered equally in the heat of the tropics and the cold 0 
the high latitudes. 

At last, in February, 1918, after skirting the Greenland and Iceland 
coasts to escape the vigil of the British and American patrols, leaking and 
battered, the Wolf won back to Kiel after a voyage, disastrous to the con- 
merce of her enemies and unmatched in the annals of seafaring. 

Roy Alexander tells the story simply and well. There is no striving for 
effect — the facts themselves were dramatic enough without having to 
play them up. The author’s, and his fellow prisoners’, sense of humor i 
apparent throughout and “The Cruise of the Raider Wolf” is, to this 
reviewer’s way of thinking, the best story of the many that came out of the 
last war that has yet been told. H. 1.8. 


+ + + 


YACHTING WITH MODELS 
By John Black 
(Whittlesey House, New York, $3.50) 


HE author, who is the president of the International Model Yacht 

Racing Union, has been designing, building and sailing success 
model yachts for many years. In this book he gives detailed instructiol 
for the building of a Class M model, this class being one of the most popular 
in the United States. He describes three building methods, namely: built- 
ing on the buttock or vertical lift method; the water line or “bread av! 
butter” method; and framed and planked. He takes the reader throug! 
every step of the work, cautioning him against the many pitfalls along the 
way, and gives valuable advice as to fittings, finish, painting and s0 0 
He devotes much space to hints on sailing the completed model and giv 
the rules which govern the class, sailing rules, a roster of the secretatit 
of the clubs in the United States and Canada, names and addresses @ 
firms supplying fittings, and other pertinent information. 

The book is copiously illustrated with drawings and photographs d 
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PowER BOATS of every size and type 
should have engines that, at all times and 
regardless of conditions, deliver depend- 
able performance. Safety and your own 
pleasure and peace of mind demand that. 


Trouble-free ignition is vital, and because 
most marine engines are operating at three 
quarters to full throttle most of the time, 
it is extremely important that the. spark 
plugs you buy can be depended upon. 





Champions have earned an unequaled 
reputation for yielding the utmost in per- 
formance and dependability in every 
marine engine. Their use, once again, by 
practically every winner of every major rac- 
ing event and regatta in 1939, proves that. 


Start the new year right by making certain 
that your boat is equipped with a new set 
of dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 
They will quickly save their small cost in 
better gas mileage, quicker starts and bet- 
ter, more dependable performance, and, 
in addition, give you the fullest measure 
of boating pleasure by the trouble-free 
service they’ ll render. 
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marine construction. The exclusive patented 
manufacturing process used in making SUPER- 
Harbord fuses the plies together more solidly 
than a single board—producing a balanced ply- 
wood positively guaranteed against ply separa- 
tion due to moisture or any weathering condi- 
It adds definite strength in boat construction—reduces 





. insist on it by name at lumber and 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION © Mills and General Offices: Hoquiam, Washington 





various processes and details of fittings and should appeal to every model 
builder who goes in for racing at all seriously. Mr. Black knows whereof 
he speaks for he has built a number of champions. 


+ + + 


GREAT LAKES CRUISING CLUB PORT PILOT 
AND LOG BOOK 


(Great Lakes Cruising Club, Chicago) 


OUND in loose leaf form, this handy volume contains a mass of most 
valuable information to the yachtsman of our inland seas. Here are 
found valuable advice on navigational aids, piloting and meteorology, with 
a general discussion of safety at sea, ground tackle and port courtesies. 
The method of applying artificial respiration is described and valuable 
hints on first aid are given. 

The log pages are compact and handy, with space on the back of each 
sheet for journal notes and a guest register in front of the log. 

But the feature of the book is the collection of information about the 
various harbors on Lake Michigan and the North Channel, with small 
reproductions from the U. 8. and Canadian charts, aérial views and lists 
of yacht clubs, hotels, shipyards, gasoline stations, food supplies, ship 
chandlers, taxis, barber shops, etc. An additional set of these port descrip- 
tions will be issued shortly. They include not only the larger and better 
known harbors but some most attractive little gunk holes that might be 
overlooked by the stranger. Altogether an invaluable book for the cruising 
man, 

a 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL POWER, 1776-1918 


By Harold and Margaret Sprout 
(Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., $3.75) 


Most naval histories heretofore have been accounts of battles and cruises 
with little or nothing about the background of the Navy or of naval 
policy. In this scholarly book, the authors have searched the records and 


read through endless pages of congressional debates striving to arrive at the 
sources of American naval policy. Analysis of the votes on various naval 
bills seems to show that the only consistent big navy men came from the 
New England states, with a few from the Middle Atlantic group, while the 
South and the Middle West were normally anti-Navy. 

Politics has generally controlled naval appropriations, with plenty of 
money for useless navy yards and not enough for the fighting ships or per- 
sonnel. As some wit once remarked, there is no naval gun that has enough 
range to plant a shell in the Mississippi Valley. Patronage has been nearer 
to the hearts of our legislators than the vital needs of the fleet. 

The lessons of each war have been consistently neglected and Congress 
has usually disregarded the advice of the experts in making appropriations. 
Too often has experience been forgotten and wishful thinking governed 
when it came to voting money for ships. No doubt there are men yet who 
believe that we can improvise war ships when the need arises or who regard 
the War of 1812 as a glorious victory for American arms, although our coast 
was blockaded, our commerce ruined and our national capital burned by 4 
raiding expedition. 

Patronage and the pork barrel still threaten the Navy and the public 
today has little more conception of the réle of the Navy, either in peace or 
war, than it had when the ship timber collected for building ships of the 
line was dissipated in the construction of a fleet of useless gunboats. 

The authors have done a fine job and the book should be read by every 
thinking American. 

+ + + 


SOUVENIRS DE MARINE 


By Vice Admiral Paris 
(B. Westermann Co., Inc., New York, $2.50) 


THE author, who was curator of the Marine Museum housed in the 

Louvre, in Paris, published in 1882 a monumental work consisting of 
drawings of ancient and modern ships. The plans were of vessels that were 
obsolescent or which had entirely disappeared from the seas and the 
author’s object was to record the knowledge of the old craft for posterity 
before all the data was lost. The original work was scarce and was t0 
found mainly in large libraries and private collections. 
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Only Briggs & Stratton Inboard Motors P to the present the Briggs & Stratton Corporation has 
Offer All These Features — In a Full : . : é 
Range of Sizes From 2 to 4 h.p. confined its production in the marine field to highly per- 
© All Weather Air-cooling fected, 4-cycle, air-cooled inboard motors — famous for their 
® 4-Cycle Efficiency ae 

- es of small craft. 
+ (ahd hie eatin dependable, trouble-free performance in all typ 
® Unusual Fuel Economy ° ‘ : 

nstant search for 

© Troubte:tece, Boependelile Briggs &Stratton engineers are carrying on a const 
® Compact — Ready to Install new equipment that measures up to our standards of value and 
* Smooth Trolling Speeds that will contribute to more efficient motor operation and to 
© Steady. Power At All Speeds 


greater boating pleasure. 







Visit the Briggs & Stratton booth at the New York 
Mofor Boat Show. See the latest developments of "ac- 
ceptable" worth in the small inboard motor boat field. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Dept. Y-10, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


| BRIGGS & STRATTON ‘4-CYCLE INBOARD MOTORS 


GASOLINE 


Briggs & Stratton 


build twice as many small gasoline motors daily as do all other manufacturers combined 
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The present selection consists of 26 plates, 734 by 1134 inches, much re- 
duced but with details clearly legible with a small magnifying glass. The 
vessels illustrated include two xebecs, French, Danish, Dutch and Venetian 
men-of-war and coasters (one of them a Dutch corvette with three center- 
hoards, dated 1806), with details of spars and rigging. The earliest are 
sixteenth century ships and the latest a trim 18-gun brig of 1838. These are 
in loose sheets protected by a cellophane envelope. 

The work is a mine of information for the model builder and for any- 
one interested in the lines and rigging of the old ships. We understand 
that the present collection is only the first of a contemplated series and 
that eventually all of the original work will be published in these excellent 


reproductions. 
a ae 


TWIN SHIPS 


By Alexander Crosby Brown 
(The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va., 70 cents) 


ERE is another of those interesting paper-covered volumes by the 
corresponding secretary of the Mariners’ Museum. It gives a chrono- 
logical history of the use of vessels with multiple hulls, from Sir William 
Petty’s catamaran of 1684 to the Delehanty dumpers built for New York 
City in 1896 and the double-hull ferry boats still in use on the Mississippi 
River. 

Robert Fulton built a double-hull steam man-of-war in 1814 and some of 
the early New York ferry boats were of that type. In 1877, the largest pas- 
senger-carrying double ship was built in England for cross-Channel service. 
This was the Calais-Douvres, 302 feet long, which was finally broken up in 
1899. 

The little book is well illustrated from contemporary prints and should 
be of great interest to anyone who has ever dug into the history of naval 
architecture. 


a as 


WINDJAMMER BOY 
By Roland Barker 
(John F. Winters, New York, $2.00) 


IVEN two fast sailing ships like the Elginshire and Tamar with their 
respective masters from the cautious mariner and the ‘‘ bust-and-bend- 
her” schools, the story of a race between them from Australia to Ireland 
will add suspense and excitement to any book of adventure. “ Windjammer 
Boy” is no exception in this respect. It is, however, so rollicking, so lively 
and so entertaining a tale, by reason of the human element involved, that 
no other reason for being is needed. 

Zhe youthful protagonist, Roland Barker, at the time in his early ’teens, 
came naturally by his love of the sea and ships. Son of a windjammer cap- 
tain, he had rounded Cape Horn five times before he was seven years of 
age. After six subsequent years ashore in Australia, the whole Barker fam- 
ily had “itching feet.’’ Wind-propelled vessels were fast vanishing from the 

} sea and Captain Barker, restive in his command in steam, jumped at the 
chance to sail the square-rigged Tamar back home from Sydney. The hun- 
dred pound wager laid between her captain and the master of the four- 
masted bark Elginshire, also a grain carrier, was the inevitable result of 
two such noble ships being bound out of the same port on the same errand 
within a few days of each other. 

The Elginshire had a two weeks’ start. But the Tamar was a faster ship. 
And her captain’s uncanny knowledge of gales and his habit of cracking on 
every inch of canvas in a fair wind easily brought the ship into Queenstown 
ahead of her rival. 

It is, however, the characterful figures of the ship’s officers and crew, not 
to mention the two passengers — the erstwhile jackeroo of a sheep ranch in 
the Queensland backwoods ‘and his almost human companion, the ape 
Charlie — that outvie in interest even the T'amar’s passage of the Horn. 
The jewel of them all was the steward. A living counterpart of Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s good-natured Old Bill, his carved and tinkling wooden leg 
fascinated young Barker as much as Ole Olesen’s gruesome stories and 
Finnish Yelmar’s music. The pig Dennis, who met the sad fate of his kind, 
held a warm place in the boy’s affections. 

But the long trip was not without thrilling moments in its larger aspects 
and the painful crisis when a steamer bore down unseeing upon the wind- 
jammer g:: ve all hands a poignant taste of danger. Then, there were several 
days whe: infiltration of salt water into the port tank brought recollections 
of the ill-:tarred ship Trade Winds, in like case on her way to China. 

By the ame author who wrote excellently concerning ‘‘The Log of a 
Limejuice:,”’ “Wind jatnmer Boy” is a thoroughly enjoyable book. It is well 
llustrate:: by Charles‘ Rosner.and contains a glossary for those who are 
unfamilie: with salt water terms. M. TopaHL 
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LIFE suvers fe BOATS 


As makers of Kyanize. self-smoothing paints, 
varnishes, and enamels, we proudly present 
Kyanize- Marine. . Finishes.. .Laboratory, results 
and both practical and accelerated exposure 
tests have proved to many critical boat builders 
and owners. that we’ve “got something” here that 
you will stamp with approval. Kyanize Marine 
Finishes give you durability, wear, protection, 
and beauty. .. LIFE for every exposed surface. 
wo (LLLIL7 


a 
YACHT WHITE... flows and 
covers solidiy. Chalks gradually 
to a surface ideal for repainting. Will ‘OO 
not crack or check. Gloss, Egg. Shell, Flat. ‘Cc 


BOAT DECK PAINT .. . specially built for 
wood and canvas decks. Waterproof, durable 
... rugged resistance to destructive action of 
sea oan sun. Four standard colors. 


5 TARR’'S COPPER BOTTOM PAINT... Retards 
barnacle and vegetable growths on wooden 
bottoms. Even distribution of copper over 

entire surface. Polishes to fine smooth sail- 
ing surface. Red, Brown, and Green. 
A lete line, with Varnishes, Engi: 
“Tents Choi 
Hull and Topside Paints, Signal (] 
Colors, etc, 


MARINE FOLDER - COLOR CHART 


An illustrated descriptive folder and 
color card sent free on request. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
80 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
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The Stately 
VINYARD ‘‘50”’ 





a different man. 





“Thought about it a long time. You bet. 


Can’t jump to conclusions on buying a boat 
because you've got to be mighty sure it’s the 
real thing. No ‘showroom seaworthy’ craft 
for me. , 


“What kind of a boat is it?’ you ask? 


Why, it’s a VINYARD. And if you don't (3 


want to take my word for it that she’s the 
real thing, read on—” 


“TM going to buy a boat! And Mister, 
once you get an idea like that, you're 


Og ste ’ 





We at Vinyarp have built for nearly half a cen- 
tury, safe, strong boats, boats to go to sea in. We 
know what trouble at sea is. 


So, long ago we decided to build into evety 
VINYARD Cruiser every modern safety contrivance 
and convenience known to science. We wanted to 
know that out boats would be ready to perform and 
perform well under every condition. 


™ safety 
tratec 
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A Perfect ‘‘40"’ 
VINYARD Sedan Cruiser 
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The Spirited VINYARD **33”’ 


n inDEx Of the inbuilt safety of every Vinyarp is its 
A twin-screw propulsion. Twin engines — double 
safety. We specialize in the four standard types illus- 
trated on these pages. 


The VINYARD 33: Offering comfortable accommodations 
for four, 20 honest miles per hour from twin Kermaths, 
this boat is perfect for offshore big game fishing, week- 
end cruises or just plain ‘“‘livin’ aboard.’’ North or 
South, a boat of versatile pleasures. 


The VINYARD 40 Sedan: Safety, strength, and seaworthi- 
ness! What better characteristics could you ask to com- 
bine with beauty, comfort, and dependability? The 
perfect all-round family cruiser, accommodating five 
and one paid hand. This boat is truly economical fun. 
Twin screw, of course. 


The New VINYARD Sedan 47: Here is a superb yacht for 














For 1940 we offer to a few fortunate yachtsmen 
the finest, safest, strongest power cruisers 
dual gasoline or Diesel-powered, in 33, 40 
(sedan), 47, and 50 foot lengths. 
These boats are built as carefully as 
afine watch — yet they are not costly 
(as one might suppose), because 
their depreciation is annually a 
trifle of their fair first cost. 








e ow, you cannot / 


the yachtsman whose discernment in fine boats is as 
keen as his business acumen. Ideal for real deep sea fish- 
ing, or party entertaining, the ‘‘47’’ might well be 
termed ‘‘America’s First Sedan Yacht.’’ Costs no more 
to own than comparable 45-50 footers. The Vinyarp 
‘47’ guarantees far more in fleetness, dignity, safety, 
quietness, and flexibility. Lovely to look at, delightful 
to own! 


The VINYARD 50: Stately flagship of the Vinyarp 
fleet, this incomparably excellent yacht needs no intro- 
duction (nor apology) at regattas and rendezvous any- 
where. Sumptuously appointed, silent, swift, it best of 
all illustrates the top-notch character of all Vinyarp 
craft. Optional twin power. From the words of an owner 
speaking of rough weather, ‘‘When 
H the others come in, I can go out.”’ 
A truly great American yacht. 











a = Speed, Comfort 
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THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


Natpe 


The New Palmer R.N.D. Full Diesel is built for continuous 


heavy service. It radically differs from other Diesels in its two 





diameter piston design that permits only the small section of 






the piston head to enter combustion chamber. This imparts 


4 CYLINDERS 
40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 
COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 
INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS, 


unbelievable fuel economy and freedom from detonation. 
You must witness the operation of this Diesel to fully appreciate the remarkable 
results. While the engine is equipped with an electric starter, it is also equipped 
with a pressure release for easy, cold, hand starting. Other features of accessi- 


bility and equipment are described in a folder. Send for a copy. 


See the Palmer init at the Motor Boat Show 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


4 Hathaway Road 
DEALERS 


IN ALL 


IMPORTANT 








WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 


Cos Cob, Conn. 
COASTAA  CitseS * a8 





BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


N YEARS to come, when people talk of yachting in British waters in the 
“Thirties,” the year 1939 will always be remembered as “ Vim’s Year.” 
That this is so is as it should be, since the coming of this outstandingly 
good vessel has demonstrated what a combination of art, science and skill 
can achieve. 

While it is a matter of regret that no American-designed and owned yacht 
was among the competitors this year, it is interesting to note that the 
winner, the Nicholson-designed and built Bloodhound, is owned by an 
American sportsman, ‘‘Ikey” Bell, and that among her crew were .Rod 
Stephens and “Ducky” Endt; and that Alfred Loomis was aboard the 
Commodore’s yaw] Latifa. The results in the race, on corrected times, were 
instructive, because the second, third, fourth and fifth boats, varying 55 
per cent in rating, were covered by 47 minutes, although they actually 
finished nearly fifteen and a half hours apart. Bloodhound, which was well 
suited by the course and the weather, as she is at her best to windward, 
beat Zeearend, last year’s winner, by over an hour on corrected time but, 
in estimating the merits of the performance of the various yachts, one must 
not overlook the fact that she had the advantage of a superlatively good 
crew. Dutch-owned yachts were second and sixth; English-owned, fourth 
and fifth; and German, third and tenth. 

The question as to which type is favored by the rating rule of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club is still an open one. This year’s winner, Bloodhound, 
was not designed to the R.O.R.C. or any other measurement rule but was, 
I believe, intended by her designer to be a fast, comfortable cruiser which 
would be easy in a seaway and at her best when going to windward. It is 
possible that one or two points in the R.O.R.C. rule were kept in view, 
such as the draft limit, but otherwise she is a “free” design. As things have 
turned out, she has not only fulfilled her designer’s intentions but has also 
shown that she fits into the requirements of the R.O.R.C. rule equally well 
with any yacht which has yet been designed to it. She is of a type which 
would be regarded in America as definitely on the narrow side (her load 
water line being about three and two-fifths times her greatest breadth) 
not, of course, as narrow as Dorade but relatively much narrower than 
Stormy Weather. Her quarter beam depth amidships is greater than the 
minimum without penalty allowed by the R.O.R.C. rule and her forward 
depth of body is relatively greater than that of some of the more recent 
successful designs to the rule. 


















Zeearend, the winner of second prize and the late holder of the cup, isa} 
boat of a different type from Bloodhound. Of moderate beam by American’ 
“deep sea’’ standards, she came from the board of Olin Stephens as a type 
specially designed to the R.O.R.C. rule. She has less depth of body for her 
size, both amidships and forward, than the Nicholson boat and, as far as! 
was able to judge from a not very close inspection, is relatively a good deal 
more powerful on her after load water line. Her fine crew know the boat 
well and one may be certain that they got the most out of her. She appeared’ 
to me to differ somewhat in design, especially in the afterbody, from Stormy 
Weather. This difference — if it exists, as I think it does — may be duet 
the fact that Zeearend was designed to the R.O.R.C. rule and Stormy 
Weather was not; or it may be due to tank experience; or, again, it may te) 
due to careful observation of the actual performance of yachts under dee 
sea conditions and under an up-to-date modern rig. og 

The German boat, Roland Von Bremen, new this year and also designél 
to the R.O.R.C. rule, is a most attractive little vessel and she also had tt 
advantage of a smart crew. Her success was probably due in part to hd 
small rating, as it is generally admitted that the adjustment of the ratilf 
rule and time scale needs a slight modification to put big and small vessel 
on a more equitable footing. At present, it is thought that the smaller eral 
are relatively favored. I do not know Roland Von Bremen’s dimensions Duly 
from what I could see of her, she appeared to have about the same propor 
tion of beam to length on water line as Zeearend. The winner of the fo 
prize, the Commodore’s Fife-designed Latifa, is well known in America. 

The best has probably not yet been got out of Benbow, the first big vessel 
from the board of that clever and successful young designer, Robert Clark, 
as she had only been a short time in commission. She showed herself to be 
a good boat and, when better times come again, her owner, E. Gore-Lloy4, 
should be high up on the prize list. Benbow shows a strong family likenes 
to the smaller Robert Clark boats, Ortac and Erivale. 

The sixth prize winner was a nice little Dutch yacht, a Bermudian cutt#! 
owned by A. W. Goudviaan. It is interesting to note that out of the % 
starters 23 finished the race, and that the two Dutch entries finished in the 
first six. It is further interesting to note that the six prize winners we 
from the boards of six different designers. A boat which might easily ha'? 
been high up in the prize list was T. C. Ratsey’s Bermudian sloop, the 
Fife-designed Evenlode. She was well in the running on rounding the Fastod 
but must have gone off her course on the run back to Plymouth. As it W4 
she placed ninth on corrected time. M. HecxkstTAi-SMI™s 
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OWNER: R. J. Reynolds, Jr, . . . DESIGNERS : Sparkman & Stephens . . . BUILDER: Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 


inner of the Honolulu Race, Mr. R. J. 
Reynolds’ beautiful “Blitzen” looks 
every inch the champion she is. Her topside 
finish of Du Pont DULUX enhances her sleek, 
graceful lines . . . does justice to the genius and 
skill of the men who designed and built her. 
DULUX was picked for “Blitzen,” however, 
for more than its supreme beauty. Equally 
important is its durability. Many and many’s 
the boat painted with DULUX that keeps its 
spring freshness all season long! 





DULUX is in a class by itself. Its amazing 
durability offers you a finish that sneers at ef- 
fects of hot summer sun, salt spray, discoloring 
harbor gases. It resists cracking and checking. 
Its quality and beauty are unsurpassed. It is the 
finest finish you can put on your boat . . . as thou- 
sands of boats are already demonstrating. 

Do you know about DULUX? If not, your 
Marine Supply Dealer will give you full infor- 
mation. Or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFE 


DULU 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFF. 


MARINE FINISHES 


Visit us at Booth No. 7, Third Floor 
New York Motor Boat Show 

















LIGHTNING 




















WEEK ENDER 


35’ x 27’x 95” x 56” 








Sparkman & Stephens invite you to see their sailboat fleet for 1940 





VOYAGER 


44’3” x 30'1” x 10’7” x 63” 


Centerboard 
19’ x 66” x 6” 
Dry and Able 


RACEABOUT 
Keel 


A New 
ISLANDER 


31'5” x 23’ x 8'5” x 4’10” 


23’ x 19'4” x 5’8” x 3/4” 


For Racing 


Choice of layouts 


To Sleep Five 


Yaw!l or Cutter Rig 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


148 STATE STREET 


NEW YORK 


11 EAST 441TH STREET 











YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


HE two last new arrivals for the Marblehead racing fleet from abroad 

until the war ends, came into Boston a day apart. The Norwegian built 
International One-Design boat for 8S. Houghton Cox, of Cleveland, whieh 
will be the seventh of the fleet at Marblehead, was the first in aboard the 
Tampa. Waldo Howland was the agent for the owner for the new boat, 
ordered through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. On the following 
morning, the Swedish steamer Hammeren arrived, after slipping through 
the mine fields, with the last word in Thirty-Square-Metres for Edward 
Mitton, of the Eastern Y.C. Built in Sweden from the designs of Knud 
Reimers, the latest addition to the feature ““Squeak”’ Class is a thing of 
beauty and racing power. Rod rigging and a swivel mast are features of the 
Mitton boat which is 43 feet over all, a bit longer than the newer “‘ Thirties,” 
An impressive fleet of the narrow-rigged, long-ended ‘‘Squeaks’’ will race 
again at Marblehead and the competition has a torrid forecast. 


+ + + 


Clinton Ferguson, the 22-year-old Boston wrecker of outboard records, 
was the central figure in the recent important meeting of the Central New 
England Regatta Association which voted to make a bid for the 194 
National Outboard Championships to be held this fall at Lake Quinsigs- 
mond, Worcester. Ferguson was awarded the Spark Plug trophies by Jerry 
Ledbetter, of the Champion Spark Plug Company, which, according to 
annual custom, are emblematic of the National Outboard titles. Fou 
beautiful, split-second watches were presented to Clint Ferguson, who 
made a clean sweep in Classes A, B, C and F for the season on points, 

Commodore Frank Wigglesworth presided at the association meeting, 
which drew a large group of noted drivers and officials. Lake Quinsigamond 
was selected as the ideal course with its smooth water and narrow straight- 
away. In the opinion of Stanley W. Ferguson, the course requires skillful 
turning of buoys as well as engine power for the making of a champion. 

As preliminary for the national outboard regatta at Worcester, to aid in 
the financing of the event, plans are under way for a handicap express 
cruiser sweepstakes race off Boston. There will be a $500 entry fee, fifty per 
cent going back to the winner and the remainder to be used for the Septen- 
ber outboard title races on Lake Quinsigamond. Ex-Commodore Walter 
McInnis, the designer, heads the committee which is working out the 
details. 

+ + + 


One of the most comfortable and seaworthy small sports fishermen is 4 
30-foot over all boat just designed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Britt Broth- 
ers’ yard will build her for a Marblehead yachtsman. The plans show 4 
pulpit bow, lookout mast, and special high davit for tuna fishing in Ipswich 
Bay. She has a trunk cabin, sleeps three, has separate galley and toilet and 
is powered with a Chrysler Crown with 2:1 reduction gear. The construc 
tion is medium heavy and her special seagoing model hull has a considerable 
reverse curve on the bottom. The equipment and arrangement are the 
result of years of experience on the part of her owner. 


i a 


Two more of the new Coastwise Cruisers, building at Graves’ Yard from 
the designs of John G. Alden, have been sold to Adrian Allan, Jr., and 
Houlde Hudgins, both of New York. Sales through Alden’s office include: 
The auxiliary sloop Paddy, to Fred J. Dion, of Salem; the auxiliary schooner! 
Blue Sea, to Mrs. Jessie Claeys, of South Coventry, Conn.; the auxiliary 
cutter Hunch, to Webster K. Wetherill, of Philadelphia; the 30-Square 
Metre Monsoon II, to Albert Bird, of Washington; and the noted sloop 
Duckling, to Alcott Gates, of Cambridge. 


+ + + 


A testimonial banquet was given ex-Commodore Joseph F. Donahue ol 
the Savin Hill Y.C. at Boston. Some 200 yachtsmen gathered to pay tribute 
to Commodore Donahue, who has held the three-star berth thirteen time 
and who was a chief factor in building up the Savin Hill Y.C. He was givel 
a splendid ship’s clock. Ex-Commodore Hosea D. White, who succeed 
Commodore Donahue and who is a three-time winner of the Quincy Chal- 
lenge Club in the Manchester 18-Foot Class, was in charge of arrangements. 


+ + + 


An association has been formed among the yacht yards of Massachusetts 
for the purpose of establishing more friendly relations and more uniform 
practices. Practically all the 60 boat yards in the State have joined the 
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New! ALL BRASS MARINE MODEL 
STEWART-WARNER ELECTRIC FUEL PUMP 


DELIVERS 15 GALLONS PER HOUR ON LESS THAN 1 AMP. CURRENT! 









5 er amazing new Stewart-Warner Model 110-M 
pumps either gasoline or Diesel oil in volume more than suffi- 
cient for most large motors operating at full throttle. Slow 
speed mechanism operates in proportion to amount of fuel 
consumed. Contact points are sealed in a glass tube, doing 
away with pitting and burning of points and eliminating all 
fire hazard from spark gap. 


MODEL 110-M 
Overall length: 5'' 
%4'' P. T. Inlet and Outlet 





WIRE FROM FUEL PUMP 
TERMINAL TO IGNITION SWITCH 










Pumping mechanism is entirely separated from pumping CS 
chamber; diaphragm not affected by cold, or by nature of liquid peyote 
being pumped. This positive action, pusher-type pump is avail- 
able for single or dual installation, either 6-volt or 12-volt. =2 

wie : . , . / 
Easily installed by following simple instructions. FUEL TANK 
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ig (OR LARGER) TUBE \ruBe TO CARBURETOR 


Check the Show Models for 
STEWART-WARNER INSTRUMENT PANELS... 


Leading manufacturers use Stewart- 
Warner instruments and instrument panels 
as standard equipment. Their accuracy and 
dependability have passed the rigid re- 
quirements of the United States Navy. All 
panel instruments are indirectly lighted; 
all exposed parts are brass to resist cor- 
rosion. Many styles for both single and 
dual control offer wide range of choice. 
Mail coupon for catalog. 














panels, each panel including tachometer, stallation with two complete sets of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION Dept. A 

oil temperature gauge, oil pressure gauge, instruments. 

water temperature gauge, and ammeter, as Below:“The Ensign” designed specially 
used in a Hubert Johnson cruiser. for boats with narrow control boards. 


STEWART-WARNER 


1837 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Belleville, Ontario 


1837 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send complete information on 


( New Stewart-Warner Electric Fuel Pump 
CJ Stewart-Warner Marine Instrument Panels 
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“KUSHON KLOTH 


Certainly Resists Sun, Salt and Wear’ 


< i.  _@ Says Col. R. C. Stokes, 


Owner of the “Bessanna” 





Upper right: The ‘‘Bess- 
anna,” a special built 41 ft. 
cruiser with 11 ft. beam. 
Photographed in Deep 
Creek at the head of Dis- 
mal Swamp, Virginia. 


Above: The Bessanna’s for- 
ward cockpit cushions— 
u pelptered in KUSHON 


At Right: KUSHON KLOTH 
covered forward deck 
lounges. Similar aft deck 
lounges are also KUSHON 
KLOTH upholstered. 





YACHTING 





“I heartily recommend this material as being able 
to take it. My cushions came through the season 
with flying colors and I cannot detect any indica- 
tions of fading or wear.” 

Smart, colorful Kushon Kloth wins the acclaim 
of every user. It is the upholstery fabric expressly 
developed for the unusually severe service on 
shipboard. Not only does it withstand sun, wind, 
water and wear but, in addition, it resists mildew, 
alcohol, gasoline and oil. : 

Your boatyard, builder or dealer will be glad to 
show you the gay, new colors available for yacht 
cushions, pillows, transom covers, spray hoods 
and tender covers. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New Yor ete aygapnaase Francisco 


k Chicago San 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 





FADEPROOF ° 


STAINPROOF “ 


WEARPROOF 





ganization. Through its agency, the industry of building and repairing 
yachts hopes to win and retain the confidence of yacht owners. The newly 
elected officers include President Ralph E. Richmond, of the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard; Treasurer Charles J. South, of the George Lawley and Son 
Corporation, of Neponset; Vice President E. S. Graves, of the Graves 
Yacht Yard, Inc., of Marblehead; and Secretary Alexander McLarnon, of 
Calderwood’s yard, Manchester. Nine directors were elected, three from 
the Boston metropolitan area, three from the North Shore and three from 
Southern Massachusetts. 


The office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., has received orders for three 
new Single-Handers. The first, a yawl named Aqua Marine, has been pur- 
chased by Marshall C. Sewall, Jr., of New Canaan, Conn. The second, a 
sloop, is owned by a prominent Marblehead yachtsman. The third, a yawl, 
will be named Rockette and is owned by Verna Z. Reed, Jr., of Newport and 
Far Hills, N. J. The 34-foot power cruiser Blue Fin has been purchased by 
Frank J. Mather, 3rd, of Cambridge, and is to be used for sport fishing. 


+e + 


The 50-foot over all Diesel schooner Story JJ has been sold by Herbert 
Talbot, of “T”’ Wharf, Boston, to James W. Taylor, of Hyannis. Mr. 
Taylor was slated to sail his new acquisition to Florida last month. 


+ + + 


The cutter Mandalay has been acquired by H. Webb Hyde, of Dedham 
and Cohasset, from Frank Vining Smith, marine painter, through the office 
of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. She was built at Casey’s in 1931 from Alden 
designs and has been owned twice by Mr. Smith. The Boston office of 
Sparkman & Stephens has completed designs for a 30-foot water line sloop 
for N. Brooke Smith, of Brunswick, Me., who is having her built at Harvey 
Gamage’s South Bristol yard. This office has three or four different boats 
on the board with preliminary sketches under way. Two of the 1940 
Islanders have been sold as well as several Lawley-built ‘‘110’s” from the 
designs of C. Raymond Hunt. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Cap Stan 


HAT with Walter Rowe now being Lieutenant Walter Rowe, U.S. 

Naval Reserve, and on active duty as an inspector of Uncle Sam's 
growing mosquito fleet of wooden craft, Ye Editor has dragged the old Cap 
out of retirement to try and supply a few nautical items from various Cor- 
necticut ports and way stations. Well, Cap is a bit rusty at the game, and 
so’s his typewriter, but he’ll do the best he can in plugging the gap left 
open by Walter’s sudden withdrawal from the writing field. 


+ + + 


Before he left, Walter showed that his sailing hand has not yet lost its 
skill by winning his second leg on the Roosevelt Dinghy Trophy in his 
Class X dink Liza. Scotty Isdale, of Larchmont, in Queen Mary, won the 


4 hy, 


~ 


elimination races on Saturday, November 11th, but the following 4s) 
Walter set too fast a pace for Scotty, George Hart, Hervey Stockder and 
the rest, coming out on top of the heap by piling up the winning points! 
the last three races in the afternoon. “Hurricane Bill” Dodge and “(li 
Man” Wetherill also have their names inscribed twice on the handsomt 
silver trophy. The three-cornered battle next May should be something 
write home about, with half a dozen other skippers in there capable of, and 
trying to, upset the apple cart. 


+ + + 


“Slim” and Marcia Baker deserted the ranks of those rugged individus 
ists who live all winter aboard their boats at Essex when they shoved 0 
in Ranger for points South. Their place has been taken by Jack and Bibby 
Mills, aboard their bugeye Bounty, tied up to Harbor Master Dyke We 
more’s dock off the Essex Y.C. Whit and Helen Kenyon, aboard Stortebekth 
are in their old berth at the Essex Boat Works dock. Quite a life, what? 





JAN 
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—“T’ll be in thousands 
of new places in 


1940!” 
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$ Yes » Duplex Marine Engine Oil is going places in 1940. . . into countless 
new ports of call. For Duplex is now distributed by the nation-wide organization 
of the Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation. It’s the same dependable Duplex 
that has been winning and holding friends for years strictly on a basis of the 
performance it gives. But because of Quaker State’s wide service facilities, it will 
now be available virtually everywhere that boats tie up. This, naturally, is good 
news to all Duplex users...and even better news to those boat owners ado tall 
from home ports where it has been difficult to obtain supplies of this most famous 


of all marine engine oils. Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Penna. 


DUPLEX ian: OFL 


cA Product of fa 





QUAKER STATE. 
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Smith, Jr. 


SEE 
THESE TWO 
OUTSTANDING 





CAPE COD 


Designs by Sparkman & Stephens and Phil Rhodes 


(Designed by Sparkman & Stephens) 


BY the designers of Dorade, Blitzen, Baruna and Harold 
Vanderbilt’s international 12-metre Vim and co-designer of 
Ranger. This 15-footer is the ideal boat for juniors. They 
will get the feel of a well-balanced hull, and develop the 
delicate touch so important in the making of a good helms- 
man. ... Ample room for three or four in comfort. Her 
‘ beam and freeboard make her very seaworthy and suitable 
\ for use in open as well as protected waters , . 

‘ will be introduced for the first time at the 1940 Show. 


«Jhe fthodes 18 


= y | Ve (Designed by Phil Rhodes) 


FAST, seaworthy, smart looking, designed by one 
of our best-known Naval architects. Cockpit 
provides ample room for six in comfort. High 
boom allows plenty of headroom. An ideal racing 
class, available with centerboard or 
keel. Easy and safe for a junior 
skipper. Large enough to interest 
Dad. . . . Sponsored by J. A. B. 
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With their boats laid up for the winter, but still having a yen for things 
nautical, Commodore Hubert Toppin, ex-Commodore Hervey Stockder, 
Paul Sampsell and Mort Tiley embarked upon an 8-cylinder land cruise to 
Nova Scotia a couple of weeks ago. They had a swell time making the 
rounds of various and sundry Canadian yacht yards and report a whole lot 
of naval activity around Halifax. 


+ + + 


D. Spencer Berger, well known as the owner-skipper of the fast 73-foot 
yawl Mandoo II, has shoved off for Florida waters aboard the 92-foot 
houseboat North Star, which he bought recently through John G. Alden. 
John K. Murphy, Alden’s representative in Branford, put over the sale of 
the 43-foot centerboard schooner Blue Sea for Dan Larkin, of Westerly, 
R. I., to Mr. and Mrs. J. Claeys, of South Coventry, Conn. After fitting 
out at Essex, Blue Sea set sail late in November for Southern ports. 


+ + + 


The dredging of Milford Harbor, which was started last spring, is now 
completed, making the area available for moorings about ten times larger 
than it was a year ago. Milford is now one of the best harbors on the Sound 
— landlocked, no bad currents, with a good yacht club with launch service 
and parking space for cars. 

ae. ee 


One of the yachts stored at the recently-established Saybrook Yacht 
Yard is White Mist, Blunt White’s new Fishers Island ‘27.”” Wonder if 
Blunt didn’t put something over when he named his hooker. Blunt White 
— White Mist — of Mystic. What do you think? 


+ + + 


Your scout dropped in at Larchmont one Sunday early in December to 
see, among other things, Billy Dodge, the Mystic Maestro, take some 
dinghy sailing lessons from Scotty Isdale and Dick Hill. The dinks were 
having a tough time of it in a blustery nor’wester — parted rigging, busted 
masts and swamped boats. Wily skippers were using their second or third 
best sails, just in case. Along came the crash boat, depositing Lou Hyde 
and his crew, dripping wet, on dry land after rescuing them from their 
waterlogged dink. It appears that Lou is Champion of the Loons, the report 
being that he has capsized some four times this season. Answering the 


inquiry: ‘‘What sail were you using, Lou?’’ he replied laconically: “Oh, 
the same sail we always upset with.” 


+ + + 


Stan Bradford, one of the organizers of the Off Soundings Club and 
commodore of the hustling organization since it came into being several 
years ago, has stepped down in favor of the popular Prescott Huntington. 
Arthur Johnson is now vice commodore, Mel Southworth is secretary once 
more and Eliot Wight will collect and disburse the ducats. The annual 
dinner was held in Springfield, December 8th, when skippers, crews and 
guests enjoyed a fine program of movies taken on last fall’s cruise, and 
some fine shots taken from Stan Bradford’s Estrella in the Annapolis Race. 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


ONG ISLAND SOUND motor boat racing devotees, of whom there are 
quite a number despite this section’s emphasis on sail, will have an 
opportunity next summer to see the thirty-seventh running of the race for 
the Gold Cup, oldest of all American speed boat trophies, right in their 
home waters. The Indian Harbor Y.C., of Greenwich, Conn., has agreed to 
sponsor the 1940 contest in codperation with the Northport, L. I., Y.C. 
Zalmon G. Simmons, Indian Harbor member, won the Gold Cup at 
Detroit last Labor Day with his hydroplane My Sin. This feat gave his club 
first call on the next race, an option which the I.H.Y.C. board of governors 
has decided to exercise. However, there are certain disadvantages ¢0D- 
nected with the running of a major speed boat event on Indian Harbor and 
the headaches incident to the Gold Cup regatta there in 1927 are not 
exactly forgotten. So, when David Gerli, moving spirit behind the inboard 
regattas held at Northport in 1938 and 1939, suggested that Indian Harbor 
keep title to the show but move it across the Sound, the I.H.Y.C. big-wigs 
were amenable. 
++ + 


The sailing of the eighth birthday regatta of the Frostbite Yacht Club 
the week-end of December 30th, 31st and January Ist, at the Manhasset 
Bay Y.C., attracting dinghies from both ends of the Sound, indicates that 
the sport:is flourishing with more vigor than ever. On November 26th, 
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Larchmont hung up something of a record by starting 37 boats, 13 in Class 
X and 24 in the Class B One-Design group. Whatever became of the sages 
who shook their heads in 1932 and allowed as how winter dinghy racing 
was merely a passing fad? 


+ + + 


Robert Johnson’s new Sparkman & Stephens-designed yawl Good News, 
the only new ocean racer being built hereabouts, has been launched and 


will be 


headed southward soon for a shakedown cruise prior to the Miami- 


Nassau Race of February 13th. 


The 


+ + + 


Atlantic Class Association has radically altered the rules governing 


its annual championship series. Instead of a three-race series, for which 
only one boat from each club having two or more Atlanties was eligible, the 
association hereafter will hold five races open to any Atlantic Class owner 
In good standing. This undoubtedly will result in a larger championship 
fleet, perhaps one of unwieldy proportions, but it will have the effect of 
eliminating the unfairness of the old system. Some clubs had as few as two 


Atlant 


ics in their home fleets, others had more than twenty. Yet each was 


allowed only one representative in the championship series. 


The 


class overwhelmed a motion to buy its working sails in job lots from 


one sailmaker, a system in vogue in some one-design classes as a means 
of preventing “chiseling” in the matter of sail area. Slight alterations in the 
rig were approved for 1940, the use of sliding goosenecks and tack down- 


hauls « 


legalized. 


Jose 


Nichol 


Freem 


Havi 


1939 s 
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booms was approved and the use of double-ended spinnaker poles 


ph F. Watkins, of Pequot, one of the class veterans, succeeds George 
, of Cold Spring Harbor, as chairman of the class association. 
«ni L. Meinertz, of New Rochelle, will continue as secretary. 


+ + + 


g been unable to lose more than one race throughout the entire 
son in the Week-Ender Class, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Campbell, of 
nt, have decided to return to a yachting sphere where the com- 
is keener. They have bought Jackrose from Paul Shields and will 
he Western Long Island Sound Fleet of the Star Class in 1940. 

ampbells, after a successful period with Rascal in the Star Class, 
‘to the Internationals in 1938 and took the class title. Last summer 


they bought a Week-Ender for cruising purposes. They did some cruising 
and more than a little racing, winning with such regularity that other 
Week-Ender owners spent the entire season in futile pursuit of the young 
Larchmont couple. Now the Campbells are in a class which numbers such 
experts as Adrian Iselin, Here Atkin, Stanley Ogilvy, Durbin Hunter, 
Stanley Turner and Pete Turney, to mention a few. 


+ + + 


Bob deCoppet, who cruises out of Stamford in the summer and races a 
“BO” dinghy with distinction at Larchmont in the winter, is having a new 
cruising sloop built by Luders. The new boat will be 42 feet over all, 28 
feet 8 inches on the water line, 101% feet beam and will have accommoda- 
tions below for six persons. She will be a considerably more slippery boat. 
than Avance with which deCoppet won the Riverside-Stratford Shoals race 
last June. 

ie tr 


Rope Yarns. . . . Frank Campbell’s Felix won Larchmont’s Armistice 
Day regatta for Class B One-Design dinks at Larchmont, but is encounter- 
ing unusually tough opposition in the regular races from Larry Reybine, 
Bob deCoppet, Howard McMichael, Corny Shields and the brethren 
Maxwell. . . . There is no change in the ‘‘BO” situation at Manhasset 
Bay. Bud Moxham is still the boss there with Moxham senior and Jimmy 
Moore vying for runner-up honors. . . . Arthur Iselin, who has been rac- 
ing in the International Class, has bought the motor-sailer Tamerlane. . . . 
Philip J. Roosevelt, President of the North American Yacht Racing 
Union, has bought the cruising yawl Persephone which he had under charter 
on the 1939 New York Yacht Club Cruise. . . . Interest in yachting at. 
Williams College has taken a big jump since Bob Bavier, Jr., YaAcHTING’s 
youngest author, undertook to teach the sons of Ephraim the difference 
between a tiller and a centerboard pennant. . . . Edward H. Delafield, 
of Darien, Conn., is the owner of a new Elco 30-foot cruiser, Sunswyck IV. 
. . . Richard Ritchie has sold the cruising sloop Starlight, a successful long 
distance race campaigner, to Richard Eisling. . . . Rear Commodore Bill 
Crow, of the American Y.C., has bought the auxiliary sloop Norjan from a 
Down East owner. . . . Charles F. Chapman, of the Manhasset Bay Y.C., 
has been appointed secretary of the American Power Boat Association 
racing commission for the twenty-sixth consecutive year. . . . Lew Hyde 
and Henry Noble are going out for the all-time capsize record at Larch- 
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Miany a barnacle will find itself home- 
less next summer when VIKING Paint covers 
boat bottoms with a smooth protective armor. 
And there'll be no room for Teredo Navalis (ship | 
worm) or “‘whiskers’”’ either, for this paint is 
truly anti-fouling. Rhody Red and Rhody 
Green offer the yachtsman beautiful colors with 
high protection value ... ata very moderate | 
price. | 


Exhibited at the New York Motor Boat Show — 
at Booth 58. There’s a VIKING Paint for every 
requirement — above and below the waterline. 
Ask for color card. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
Established 1833 
DEPT. B 169 RICHMOND ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























mont. They have turned Four Deuces over four times so far this winter. 
. . . Commodore C. B. Tompkins, of the City Island Y.C., has sold the 
yawl Evening Star, 1939 Bayside-Block Island auxiliary race winner, back 
to Frederick Ford, of Detroit. . . . Harold Halsted, Star Class champion 
of Moriches Bay and twice a winner of the Mid-Winter title at Havana, is 
building a new racer, Chuckle IV. . . . Eddie Ketcham, who has done 
remarkably well with old No. 44, Draco, on Great South Bay, has bought a 
new Star hull from Purdy and is fitting it out for the 1940 season himself. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


LANS are complete for the 2,400 feet of yacht moorings, to accommo- 

date 216 boats, which the Los Angeles Harbor Department proposes to 
build immediately along the San Pedro side of the Los Angeles Harbor 
main channel. The site is the former Southern Pacific property, from 
Fourth to Tenth streets, recently acquired by the city after 30 years of 
negotiation. 

The present dilapidated wharf structures will be razed and the yacht 
facilities and a modern ferry slip constructed. A broad highway will run the 
length of the new embarcadero and the whole layout will be landscaped. 

These facilities will, however, meet but a small segment of San Pedro 
Bay’s need for moorings for the more than 4,000 sail and power yachts 
based there. The Los Angeles and Long Beach port authorities are both at 
work on plans for three large yacht basins in widely separated sections of 
the area. 

+ + + 


J. L. Munson holds the 1939 leg on the C. King Brugman Trophy, for the 
season’s high point total in American Power Boat Association events, as a 
result of his power cruiser Enchanter’s victory in the 25-mile Wilmington- 
Balboa Race on November 11th. 

Enchanter won the race with a predicted time error of only 25 seconds. 
She was followed by Frank L. Ruppert’s Reveller, 3 minutes 8 seconds; and 
then Lucille II, White Heron and Dickabob. Division 2 honors were taken, 
over the same route, by Hollis Strait’s Alice C. 


The new Los Angeles unit of the United States Power Squadrons got 
under way on December 4th, when the fifteen charter members launched 
an intensive study course in navigation, seamanship and piloting, as a pre- 
requisite for admittance to the squadron. The Los Angeles squadron is 
being organized by Harrison P. Martin and John D. Nisley. Other charter 
members include: John C. Stick, Sea Scout Commodore of the Los Angeles 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America; H. D. Baker, Commodore of the 
Balboa Y.C.; Dr. E. H. Riesen, retiring regional manager of the A.P.B.A., 
and his successor, Frank Ruppert; C. King Brugman, J. Chet Rodgers, 
Robert L. Reed, Hollis Strait, J. L. Munson, F. J. Munson, Raymond A. 
Smith, Lail Kane, Martin C. McGuire and Charles W. Audet. 

The newly-formed squadron at Hueneme, the South Coast’s newest 
major yacht harbor, has already started the work of indoctrinating 40 
candidates in the safe and skilful handling of small boats and helping fit 
them for service at sea in a national emergency. Another. unit is being 
formed at Santa Barbara. 

+ + + 


The Los Angeles Y.C. had the reconstruction of its clubhouse and harbor 
at San Pedro, damaged in the September storm, well under way in mid- 
December and promised for completion by New Year’s. Five 36-foot land- 
ing floats have been constructed and will be moored at strategic points 
inside of the 2,200-foot mole. These floats, which practically amount to 
seaworthy barges, replace the flimsy floats which broke free in the storm 
and were responsible for most of the damage to the club’s fleet. 

At the club’s annual membership dinner in Los Angeles, on December 
8th, Commodore Howard Wright gave a resume of the officers’ survey o 
other probable sites for a permanent location. 


+ + + 


By a point score of 251% to 17, the Six-Metre team from the Los Angeles 
Y.C. defeated the three-boat team from the California Y.C. in a series 
sailed under the winner’s auspices on December 3rd. The L.A.Y.C. teal 
included Emerson Spear’s Rebel, William Slater’s Lanai and Vernon Edler’s 
Caprice. The C.Y.C. squad was ‘Commodore Russell Simmons’s Ay Ay AY) 
Spear’s M ystery (sailed by John Hurndall) and John Swigart’s Ripples. 0 
the two previous week-ends, the Los Angeles team nosed out the California 
trio by a point and a quarter in races held by the losing club. 
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See it at the 
New York Motor Boat Show 
Booths 57 and 58 


This new Hazard Tension Meter is based on a 
revolutionary principle. It tells by tone the safety 
factor on every piece of rigging so that you 
may make certain of absolute safety. Merely 
clamp the Hazard Meter to your rigging and 
adjust the tension on the rope so that its tone 
pitch matches that of the soundingstring. Even 
while sailing, this Meter can determine the load 
on your rigging so you may be certain of safety. 

By the use of the Hazard Tension Meter you 
may find it advisable to employ a larger diam- 
eter rigging to insure safe operation or you 
may find it possible to safely use smaller diam- 
eter, less expensive and lighter rigging. 






It isn’t surprising that Haz- * 
ard should introduce this Ten- 
sion Meter which is simplicity 
itself and sells for an amazingly 
low price. For Hazard it is 
another ‘‘first’’—just as were 
Hazard ““KORSDLESS”’ Preformed Rigging 
—Hazard ‘““KORGDLESS” TRU-LOC Fit- 
tings—Hazard Preformed ‘‘Spring-Lay’’ Ma- 
rine Ropes. If unable to attend the New York 
Motor Boat Show—write us for a free de- 
scriptive leaflet on the new Hazard: Tension 
Meter. Regardless of your boat class you 
will need one for your rigging this spring. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION © ESTABLISHED 1846 -« 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. ¢ Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


* HAZARD MARINE ROPES * 
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Over-Niler 


Pride of ownership is aboard this big little ship whose all-weather perform- 
ance has been proved from Martha's Vineyard to Los Angeles. The sturdy 
grace and speed of Charlie Mower's lines have been built to Massachusetts 
standards by Palmer Scott and winged by Ratsey. 

Easy eg wn: of ground tackle and kites is assured by the spacious decks 


free of toe-breaking fittings. Two halyard winches and excess purchase on both 
sheets, with no runners, makes light work of sail-handling. Her husky motor, 
controlled from the deep cockpit, has ample power in the hardest blow. 

Comfort below starts with 6’ 2’ headroom throughout including the tile- 
lined toilet room. A wide spring-mattressed berth and ample hanging space 
makes a cozy single stateroom forward. Two spring-mattressed berths 6’ 4’ 
by 32”, which fold out of sight, bureau with liquor locker and self-stowing 
table are in the snug cabin. And the galley with running water, ample dresser 
space and lockers everywhere is a delight to every ship's wife who has seen it. 
The motor, though hidden, is completely accessible. 

Economical to buy, this ‘‘Big Little Ship" is inexpensive to own. She holds 
her head high in any company. 31’ 4” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6" x 4’ 7” 
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W. C. Sawyer 
The completion of the jetty which makes a new harbor at Hueneme, on 
the Southern California coast, was celebrated by running an outboard regatta 


On December 3rd, Myron Lehman’s Scout III took the Star Class series 
by winning both races. Win Blu, Three Star Too and Lecky followed. 


+ + + 


In the Los Angeles Y.C. three-day Thanksgiving series, winners and 
placing boats in the various classes were: Six-Metres, Lanai and Caprice; 
Stars, Three Star Too, Jack Streeton, Stormy, C. F. Baxter; Pacific Inter. 
clubs, Seventh Heaven, Peggy Slater, Sans Gene, Louis Varalyay; Dyer 
dinghies, Fiasco, John Wells, Honey, Walter Franz. 


+ + + 


Edmund Locke, of the Newport Harbor Y.C. and Balboa Y.C., formerly 
owner of the California “‘32” Cholita, now Velero IT, left for New York in 
December to bring to the Coast another of the old time East Coast 


| One-Design Ten-Metre sloops. The newcomer, a sister of Don Ayres’ 


Branta, on the Coast for several seasons, was expected to be in her new 
home in time for the Mid-Winter Regatta, February 22nd -to 25th, 
inclusive. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


HEN a boat exceeds her estimated speed in the trial runs, the story 

ranks alongside the proverbial one about the man biting the dog. 
John L. Hacker doesn’t often miss his guesses on how fast his boats will go 
but on the trials of the 55-foot express cruiser now nearing completion for 
a California yachtsman, the figures on a two-mile course showed 46 miles 
an hour, nine miles faster than the speed specified in the contract. The boat 
is powered with two 500 hp. Kermaths. 


+ + + 


Fremont, Ohio, scene of excellently handled outboard races in recent 
years, is to have a new Fremont Y.C. with building, docks and a hearty 
welcome to visiting yachtsmen by next summer, according to Commodore 
Orrin Miller. The outboard races have been handled by a civic committee 
and produced considerable funds, which will be used for the club to sponsor 
all forms of yachting. 

+ + + 


Bayview Y.C. race committee chairman, Herman Petzold, is worrying 
about the date of the annual Port Huron-Mackinac Race. Because our 
calendar dates jump over a day each year, the R.C. chairman is debating 
whether it is time to move the race back a week this year. The start would 
ordinarily fall on July 20th. The date under consideration is July 13th. 


+ + + 


A new phase in U. S. Power Squadron activities may develop as the 
result of increasing interest in the classes by seaplane pilots at Detrott. 
As seaplanes come under the marine regulations as soon as they touch the 
water and as many of the pilots are landlubbers, their pilots are finding the 
elementary course in the Power Squadron’s work just what they need. 


+ + + 


While interest in large ice yachts seems to be waning here, many neW 
small craft are ready for the winter’s racing program. These consist of 
Skeeters, with 75 square feet of sail, 8-Square-Metres and 15-Square 
Metres. In this area, interest will center on Lake St. Clair, Cass Lake and 
Maumee Bay. Because of the mild fall, any new ideas that may have bee? 
developed since last year were still under cover at mid-December. 8 
craft have usually been able to sail hereabouts early in December but they 
have not been able to do so this year. 
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Two Pacific Inter-Club sloops are under construction at Detroit for Paul 
G'Cook and Tom Yaxely, of the Crescent S.Y.C. The boats measure 26’ by 
g! by 4’ and resemble Six-Metres scaled down. It is said that 27 have been 
puilt, mostly on the West Coast. 


+ + + 


The high point of winter activities for local yacht clubs will be the annual 
LL.Y.A. Bowling Tournament to be held January 27th-28th at Toledo. 
About 300 yachtsmen will get together on that occasion. 


++ + 


Dave Sloss, Herman and Tom Petzold, Howard Finch and others who 
have organized crews for Florida ocean racing, are anxiously watching 
international developments as to their effect on the Miami-Nassau and 
St. Pete-Havana Races, 

+ + + 


Recent elections make A. J. Grundy commodore of the D.Y.C.; Ray 
Priebe, commodore of the Bayview Y.C.; Earl V. Seitz, commodore of the 
Sandusky Y.C.; Henry Horman, commander of the Detroit Power Squad- 
ron; C. E. Smith, commodore of the Buckeye Lake Y.C.; Harry Durholt, 
commodore of the Toledo Y.C.; Eben Gunnison, commodore of Erie Y.C. 


+ + + 


Canadian Power Squadrons classes are being conducted at Windsor, 
Sarnia, Picton, Hamilton and Toronto. The organization is less than a year 
old. 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


ILLIAM GEORGE D. ORR, 59 years old, commodore of the Lake 


Michigan Y.A. in 1929 and 1933 and twice commodore of the Colum- © 


bia Y.C., died December 8th after a brief illness. Mr. Orr, “‘George”’ to the 
yachting fraternity, was a member of the Royal Canadian Y.C., the 
N.A.Y.R.U., the Great Lakes Cruising Club, the Chicago Y.C., the Chi- 
cago Club, and the Racquet Club, as well as a delegate to the Y.R.U. He 
served as vice commodore of the Columbia Y.C. for the past two years. 
Mr. Orr had made many long ocean voyages, including several trips to 
the Orient. Always identified with the sail squadron, until a few years ago 


The veteran  yachtsman 
William George D. Orr, 
Commodore of the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Asso- 
ciation and a member of 
many yacht clubs, died 
on December 8th 





he owned the schooner Fame and later the Universal Rule schooner 
Fortune. Frequently called on to serve as a judge at major yachting events, 
he acted as race committee chairman for the Barthel Series at Rochester 
and the International Tumlaren Series at Chicago last summer. The 
Commodore Otto Barthel Trophy was put up jointly by Otto Barthel, 
Tom Wade, of the Royal Canadian Y.C., and George Orr. 


+ + + 


The Racine Y.C. twenty-fourth annual winners’ dinner was a triple 
Star event that heralded the new flag officers, Commodore “ Hank” Smied- 
ing, Bill Richter and Ervin Schoeppe, and observed the victory of Chester 
qrusienski’s Rhodes-designed 24-footer, Highlight, for the Kenneth G. 
— l'rophy, perpetual Small Ship Club award for the 60-mile race from 

cago to Racine. It also paid tribute to the work of the young Racine 
= who won the Great Lakes Junior Championship for 1939. The day 
ollowing the winners’ dinner, the non-boating public was invited to an 
open h use to get the feel of a seagoing club and to look on the spoils of 
victor), including the Mackinac Cup, brought home by Tony Herrmann 
and the crew of Gloriant. : 























displayed in the W-C Booth 
= at the New York Motor Boat 
Show. And they’re all described 
in our 1940 illustrated Catalog 
—just published! This is the true 
guide to “Dependable”’ Fittings 
for boating comfort, sefety and 
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**Sea-Cook” Alcohol 
Stove, Fig. 825 





















convenience. 





Improvements have also been 
made in many of the standard 
fittings! “‘Seaclo”’ Toilets for ab- 
solute plumbing satisfaction— 
“Lebby” Searchlights for safe 
guidance at night — Compasses 





for an accurate course — “‘Sea- 
” 

Compass Binnacle Cook”? Alcohol Stoves for the 

Fig. 853 advantages of home cooking — 


“Yachtsman’s”’ Anchors to hold 
fast—Ventilators, Yacht Blocks, 
and thousands of other items— 
you'll find all of them listed in 


our new 1940 Catalog. 
**Yachtsman’s”’ Anchor 
Fig. 2002 
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Yacht Half 
Block Ventilator 
Fig. 951 Fig. 880 


Send 25¢ to cover handling 
costs, and your copy will be for- 
warded to you without delay. 
Ask your dealer to show you his 
stock of W-C Marine Equip- 
ment. He'll be glad to cooperate 
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Fig. 1500 with you. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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"FITLER ROP 


When the sea runs high and frothy foam 
covers the deck, do you wonder if that 
mooring line will hold? 

No need to worry if your boat is tied with 
FITLER ROPE — built with an extra margin 
of safety, FITLER ROPE has what it takes— 
flexibility for ease in handling, ruggedness 
to assure long life. 

Look for the Blue and Yellow Colored Yarn Trademark 





THE EDWIN H. FITLER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1804 





MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY ROPE FOR OVER A CENTURY 


New York e Chicago e Philadelphia e 


Houston eo Los Angeles e New Orleans 





At the conclusion of the frostbite season, Fran Byrne broached the idea 
of a Midwestern dinghy association to which all dinghy groups might be- 
long. Bill Ware, of the Columbia Y.C., got behind the idea, invited sailors 
from a score of interested clubs to come and talk it over with the result that 
the Midwest Dinghy Association was formed. The first slate of officers con- 
sists of Bill Ware, commodore; Fran Byrne, vice commodore; Jack Hol- 
brook, rear commodore, and Woodie Pirie, secretary-treasurer. Members 
of the association include representatives from the South Shore Y.C. of 
Milwaukee, Sheridan Shore, Chicago, Illiana, Jackson Park, University of 
Michigan, University of Chicago, Lake Geneva and the Rainbow Fleet. 
The first trophy to be put up by the new association will be the Commodore 
George Orr Trophy suggested and given a fifty per cent start by Commo- 
dore Milton Friend, of Columbia. 


+ + + 


Another group formed last month is the International Skeeter Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago. It is headed by Ted Mead, commodore; 
Harry Nye, vice commodore and Woodie Pirie, secretary-treasurer. Serving 
as race committee for 1940 will be John Lane and Edward Schnabel, Fox 
Lake Ice Y.C.; Franz Koehler and Jack Vilas, Skeeter Lake I.Y.C. of Lake 
Geneva and Dick Sutton, of the Penguin I.Y.C. More than 100 members 
hail from Detroit, Toronto, Lake Geneva, Neenah, Oshkosh, Boston, New 
York, Fox Lake and Chicago. 


+ + + 


Chicago Y.C. dinghy sailors rate as follows on a percentage basis for the 
past season: Woodie Pirie, 85 per cent; Eddie Schnabel, Jr., 78; Dave 
Chapman, 77; Leeds Mitchell, 71; Russ Moon, 66; Jack Matzinger, 64; 
Temple Smith, 61, and Lonnie Pearl, 61. The Fred Weston Trophy, 
posted for Jackson Park frostbiters, went to Fran Byrne’s Debutramp, the 
second season the Byrne-Fanos combination has topped the fleet. 


+ + + 


Members of the Central Marine Chamber of Commerce plan to charter 
a special train to attend the New York Motor Boat Show. 


+ + + 


Piloting the Diversey Y.C. for 1940 are: Oscar Brown, commodore; 
Charles Bricker, vice commodore; H. W. Sturgeon, rear commodore; H. B. 


Harte, secretary-treasurer, and directors Chester M. Gover, A. J. Lange, | 
Russell Paulson, W. E. Hammel, W. Castleman, Erwin Koch and John H 
Friedrichs. 


+ + + 


Arthur Horstein has been elected commodore of the Escanaba Y.C. and 
Ronald Ferguson flag officer of the White Lake Y.C. 


+ + + 


John M. Herzfeld, Milwaukee Y.C., has bought the Ruth IJ, 


Hacker-designed bridge deck cruiser, formerly owned by L. Murph i 


Indianapolis. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 
HE Washington Park Y.C., the only yacht club actually located within 


the city limits of Providence, has, in my humble opinion, staged one of 


the most remarkable come-backs that can be found in the territory ravaged 
by the September, 1928, hurricane. 

All that was left of the old clubhouse which had stood for more th 
years at the foot of Massachusetts Avenue, in the Edgewood section, 
the piling on which the building stood. It looked like “‘curtains,”’ since Hit 
club had no wealthy members who could dig down in their jeans and ¢0Ir 
tribute generously of cash. I can say this without being libelous for it is the 
first yacht club I joined when I became a Rhode Islander. We are a 


working men. 3 
Several meetings were held and several plans considered. They all called | 


for more cash than we could raise, and had to be junked. Some members 
joined other clubs but a few continued to moor their boats off the beach and 
haul their tenders over the mud. This crowd decided that something must 
be done to keep the old club alive and they started, without official author 
ity, to do something. 

They got a city permit to make hurricane repairs, which covered 4 
multitude of sins, and started. Those members who were mechanically 
inclined have done the work and those of us who would have only been il 
the way have chipped in a few dollars. Not a cent has been spent for labot 
and there isn’t a carpenter in the gang, but there’s a neat little building» 
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AMERICK’S (magn 
STANDARD 





60 MILES 
er 0 f PER 
GALLON 





Here’s a thoroughly sea-worthy 
inboard boat that the whole 
family can enjoy. Unusually 
stable it nevertheless draws 
only 11” of water and is ideal for 
inland or seaboard fishing, 
family outings and general 


GIBBS Power Se 


utility. It trolls at less than 1 
mile per hour. 


Dependable 4-cycle air-cooled 
engine. Cedar planking. Oak 
frames. Bronze fittings. Copper 
anti-corrosive fastenings. 


Made only by 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
2 FLAGLER STREET 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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by 30 feet, lighted and heated, in which the members will have held their 
annual meeting by the time this is printed, and made definite plans for 
next year. 

+ + + 


The Rhode Island Y.C. has also started on the road to recovery. The 
club’s accommodations last summer consisted of a partially rebuilt wharf, 
landing floats for tenders and a 10’ by 20’ shed for a clubhouse. Attempts 
to hold meetings during the summer generally failed to get a quorum, so a 
good many matters just hung fire. On November 19th, however, there was a 
quorum at a meeting held at ex-Commodore Kendall’s house in Attleboro, 
miles and miles away from salt water, and the quorum voted to waive all 
constitutional handicaps and do business. 

Ex-Commodore Walter M. Kendall was elected commodore; Dexter L. 
Lewis was reélected vice commodore; Francis Gilbane was made rear com- 
modore; William T. Bailey was reélected secretary, and H. L. Burnside was 
made treasurer. Wilfred T. Parkin and Walter A. Peck were elected execu- 
tive board members at large. D. Patriarca, who has been largely responsible 
for what progress the club made last summer, was elected chairman of the 
house committee, and George E. 8. Robinson, chairman of the social com- 
mittee. It is reported that sufficient money to erect a suitable house has 
been pledged. 


+ + + 


Several members of the Taunton Y.C., which has been little more than a 
name for several years past, have started to reorganize and have secured 
about fifty applications for membership, most of them from boat owners. 
They have taken a ten-year lease of some property fronting on the Taunton 
River and, to boom things along, had a meeting and dinner at one of the 
Taunton hotels December 15th. (Will tell next month what happened.) 


+ + + 


The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron has reélected Dwight M. Wyman 
commander and Harry Leach, secretary and treasurer. Dr. Terrell E. Cobb 
was elected lieutenant commander. The winter class in elementary pilotage 
is well under way, 83 registering at the first meeting and six more at the 
next. Meetings are held every Friday night at the Rhodes School, Edge- 
wood but, as it’s the only squadron between Boston and New London, the 
budding navigators come from all over Rhode Island and from New Bed- 





ford, Fall River, Fairhaven, Mattapoisset and Attleboro, in the Old Bay 
State, as well. 


iP eeatihed Case 

The Newport Y.C. has elected the following officers: Commodore, Jama = 
Barton; vice commodore, Dudley Hughes; rear commodore, Lester Jones; 
secretary, William Lawson; treasurer, Van Vaniceck; race committe 

chairman, William H. Oehrle. The club pier has been rebuilt and the work Peir 

of refitting the clubhouse is progressing. (Club note: Ben Baines has soll HM pomod 

Bessie’s Baby to Bill Lawson. Don’t shudder. Bessie’s Baby is a little 16-f00| BRD forway 


yawl, with a cabin that’s sort of multum in parvo and an auxiliary engine HM o¢ Cle 
that two people can go cruising in.) 


+ + + 


Hugo DeWiltz, of Saunderstown, has placed an order with a builder al At} 
Friendship, Me., for a 35-foot raised deck cruiser to be delivered early i auxilig 
the spring. 88 800 

ape ea ice the 
and is 


John Foehr, of Pawtucket, has bought the 4614-foot cruiser Albor 
from John J. Atwater. She was built at Norfolk in 1925 and has been kept 


at Tiverton for a couple of seasons. Jos 
the N; 

+ + + 
T. Ba 


John J. West is rebuilding Swallow at Albert Lemos’ yard, at Riverside MM Royla 
Swallow is another of those “never say die” boats. Nobody knows how 0d HM chairn 
she is and there wasn’t much left of her, abaft her cabin, when the hurricalt MMM L, Arr 
got through with her, so she will be more or less like Grandpa’s old jack 
knife that had had only two new handles and three new sets of blades 
when West gets her done. But she’s still Swallow. Way back in the dat 
ages, she was a glass cabin Morris Heights steam launch and was tlt 
harbor master’s boat for the port of Providence, but that was in the long 
long ago. 


i 
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Kenneth Ruprect, at Barrington, is building a 23-foot Osprey CIRM a clyt 
auxiliary knockabout. ing we 
i - /? bricks 

in the 


Arthur Chenard, at Somerset, is building a 40-foot addition: to bi near t 
storage shed and starting to build a Dobson-designed 30-foot auxilisl! The 
cutter. 
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A LIFETIME INVESTMENT YOU'LL 
ALWAYS BE GLAD YOU MADE 


When you buy a binocular you are making a purchase 
which you can expect will be with you the rest of your 
life. Is it worth while putting up with inferior perform- 
ance when you can have a genuine Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular for so little more? Compare it with any instru- 
ment on the market. Notice the exceptionally bright 
sharp image made possible only by Bausch & Lomb 
millionth-inch precision in optical parts finishing. Study 
its exclusive structural design—for light weight, easy 
handling, and long trouble-free service. Thousands of 
authorities—yachtsmen, fliers, Army and Navy officers 
and sportsmen—agree nothing less in performance is a 
bargain at any price. Write for catalog. Bausch & Lomb, 
994 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


At left, Bausch & Lomb 7 power, 35 mm Zepbyr- 
Light Binocular, $94. 13 other models, $66 to $132. 


BAUSCH jpus 
# 








THE WORLD'S BEST BY ANY TEST 





Casey, at Fairhaven, is building a 40-foot over all auxiliary cutter for 
John Mosher, and a 2514-foot auxiliary cutter for Henry Street. Both boats 
will be enrolled in the Barrington Y.C. fleet. 


+ + +) 


Peirce and Kilburn have the 57-foot auxiliary ketch Reejak in the shop, 
remodeling her cockpit and putting a motor-sailer “‘doghouse” over the 
forward end. She was formerly T%oga and is now owned by Jacob D. Cox, 
of Cleveland, but hails from Duxbury. 


+ + + 


At New Bedford, Carl Beetle has finished one of the New Bedford “35” 
auxiliary cutters for a Manhasset Bay yachtsman who wants her delivered 
as soon as the ice goes out of New Bedford Harbor. (There hasn’t been any 
ice there yet.) He has another one, for a New Bedford yachtsman, planked 
and is framing a third boat, sold to a Mr. Rock, of Baltimore. 


ee 


Joseph P. Lawton, of East Greenwich, has been elected commodore of 
the Narragansett Bay Y.A. Douglas H. Paton is vice commodore; William 
T. Bailey, secretary and treasurer; Jeff Davis, race record secretary; 
Royland C. Martin, chairman sail boat committee; Paul A. Merriam, 
chairman of power boat committee; Ernest L. Arnold, measurer; and Ernest 
L. Arnold and Marston W. Keeler, executive committee members at large. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


bits Southport Y.C., at West Southport, is already making plans for a 
big 1940 season. Last year, it bought the historic Cozy Harbor Hotel for 
aclubhouse. Before the season started, extensive tearing down and rebuild- 
Ing was done in the interior, the fireplace in the lounge being built of old 
bricks brought over from England in Colonial times, which had been found 
in the cellar. The house was built in 1777. British troops landed in 1814, 
hear the old pine tree which still stands beside it. 

The regular Saturday and Sunday sailing races in Sheepscott Bay will be 


held as usual during July and August, with the annual two-day regatta in 
August. Junior membership has increased to over 50. 


+ + + 


N. Blaisdell & Sons, in Woolwich, are building a sloop to their own de- 
sign — a brand new design — for James Baker of Cambridge, Mass. She 
is 26 feet over all, 21 feet on the water line, with a beam of 7 feet 6 inches 
and 4 feet draft. She has an iron keel weighing 2100 lbs. She is planked with 
cedar, has Everdur fastenings and a Weldwood deck. She will have hollow 
spars and a mahogany mast. Mr. Blaisdell reported that they were using 
mahogany because the aeroplane factories are absorbing the usual ma- 
terials. She will carry 328 square feet of sail. The cabin arrangement is 
being planned by the owner. The new yacht will sail out of Harmon’s 
Harbor during the coming season. 

The Blaisdell brothers are also building an old-fashioned Cape Cod cat 
boat, 20 feet over all with 9 feet beam. She will be a centerboarder. The 
model was originally made by their father in 1911. They are also starting 
another 19-foot centerboarder of the Pine Tree Class, designed by Fred W. 
Goeller, of Quincy, Mass. Both these boats are as yet unassigned. 

+ + + 


The Winnegance Bay Racing Association raced every Saturday last 
summer with six boats and had a successful first season. This year it plans 
to continue racing and hopes to increase the number to ten. 

at eo 


The Centerboard Club of Portland has lost two of its most enthusiastic 
members, the secretary, Arthur A. Tuttle, and Philip Davidson. Both have 
been transferred to other cities. Mr. Tuttle has sold his boat Gull to a new 
member, a Mr. Peterson, who plans to race her next summer. The Club 
hopes that Mr. Davidson will be able to get back to race his Lightning 
Ginger, for at least part of the season. 

Edgerton B. Sawtelle joined the club at the time of the annual banquet 
in November and, at the last meeting, gave a talk on navigation instru- 
ments and charts, illustrated with lantern slides. 

Douglas Burt and his father, Alonzo Burt, are building two boats of the 
Pirate Class, designed by William Bannon, of New Bedford, Mass. 

The Centerboard Club is planning to have Frank Conant, Director of 
Photography at M.I.T., come to Portland to show some of his colored 
movies of sailing some time in January. 





Want to know more? (We thought you would! ) 
Just slip a postcard into the mailbox for our 
brand new Catalog 40-B. It's so fresh from the 
presses that the ink isn’t yet dry. It's free to 
you... and of course, there's no obligation! 


YACHTING 


When you see it at the show, you'll feel an urge 
to throw away your former sea-going ‘A B C’s’’! 
And, as you stand in that roomy, midships living 
room cabin or poke around the innumerable lock- 
ers, spacious lavatory and light, airy galley, you'll 
be mentally making up a party for a cruise. (No 
foolin’, there's room to sleep four or six!) She is, 
we believe, the world's roomiest, strongest, 
toughest 30-footer. Certainly, she's the most ex- 


citing! Oh yes . . . as if you didn't know . . . 


*QUALITY ... ROOMINESS . . . STRENGTH 


OWENS 


YACHT COMPANY 


(HiT TR ETT REEL 'ANSEURY ROAD. DUNDA) DALTIMORE, MD. 








THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 


By John G. Robinson 


AMES L. MYERS, owner of the Privateer Class sloop Mary M., cham- 
pion of division one, and one of the outstanding skippers of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., was elected commodore at the annual meeting of the club, 
held Sunday, December 3rd. Herbert P. Bailey, former rear commodore 
and owner of the crack sloop Lady Luck, was elevated to the position of vice 
commodore, with Styles Smith, last season’s harbor master, elected rear 
commodore. G. T. Young is treasurer for 1940 and Willard Prescott the 
new secretary. 

The clubhouse at Mentor will be kept open all winter, with special Sun- 
day afternoon entertainments for the families of members. A winter sport 
program is being arranged. Every other Wednesday evening, starting 
January 10th, there will be a sailor’s dinner at the clubhouse, followed by a 
‘“‘gam”’ session to give all members a chance to express their opinions on 
club affairs. 

Dr. F. G. Keyes, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has taken delivery of a 33- 
foot Chris-Craft double cabin cruiser with enclosed bridge and twin 
engines. Henry Packard White, of Cleveland, has ordered a Matthews 38- 
foot sedan cruiser for spring delivery. 

Norman Hammond, master craftsman, has been engaged by the club for 
1940 as professional harbor master. Hammond is a well-known boatbuilder 
and will have charge of all harbor work and boat repairs. 


+ + + 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland Y.C. is scheduled for Friday eve- 
ning, January 12th, at the Cleveland A.C. Five directors are to be elected 
by the stockholders, with the flag officers to be chosen by the directors. 

Comet fleet sailors will meet at the clubhouse on the second Tuesday of 
each month during the winter season to discuss plans for 1940. 

Initial steps have been taken by members of the C.Y.C. to form a Rocky 
River Flotilla of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. Some sixteen members took 
the examination recently under the supervision of Commander Wood who 
is in charge of Reserve activities in the Cleveland area. The next step will be 
the official formation of the flotilla and election of officers. 


Harry C. Ball, secretary of the Lakeside Y.C., Cleveland; has pureh 
a 30-foot enclosed Chris-Craft cruiser which is to be delivered early in 


+ + + 


The elementary class of the Vermilion Power Squadron is sched 
start at the Lorain Y.C. on Sunday, January 7th, with meetings 
Sunday afternoon for nine weeks. The examination date has not b 
but is likely to be March 10th or 17th. The Vermilion Squadron h@ 
dinner meeting the third Friday of each month. Plans are being mad 
an A.P. course to start early in January. 


+ + + 


R. F. Benzinger, of the Erie Y.C., has sold his auxiliary ketch Nort 
to a Cape Cod yachtsman and has ordered one of the popular Rh 
designed Fishers Island “‘27’s” from Herman Lund, of Erie. 


a a 


The Sandusky Y.C. has elected the following officers for 1940: Con 
dore, Earl V. Seitz; vice commodore, George Michaux; rear comma 
Wilbert Schwer; fleet captain, Wm. Lawrence; fleet surgeon, Dr 
Sowash; R. Guy Echols, secretary and treasurer. 


+ + + 


More than forty Sandusky sailors journeyed to Detroit on No 
18th to see their fellow yachtsman, Joseph Harbrecht, elevated to th 
alted position of Commodore of the Inter-Lake Y.A. Commodore 
brecht is the first Sanduskian to hold this post since Commodore Si 
Frohman’s time in 1923. 

+ + + 


Wade Miller and Eddie Miller arranged for a program which broug 
T. N. Thompson, yachting editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, to 38 
dusky to speak on the possibilities of a junior organization for the Sandu 
S.C., using the Crow’s Nest organization of the Mentor Harbor Y.C.8 
successful exampie. Commodore Wilbur Wright, of Cleveland, also 
on the subject. Action is now being taken to form a similar organiza 
Sandusky. 

George Still, enthusiastic yachtsman, who serves the Depart 
Agriculture in the Bureau of Entomology, introduced a new w@ 
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* Visit. the SEAPHONE display at the 
KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY booth at the - » 
New York Show. New England and New Sil 
York distributors. . p 
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PRESENTS for 1940 
SENTINELS of SAFETY! 


SEAPHONE is positive insurance against anxiety while at sea! When 
the safety of your boat and passengers is involved...when it is imperative 
that your office reach you... when changed plans necessitate word to your 
family—then you will thank your lucky stars that you had the foresight to 
install a SEAPHONE! 


This new improved 1940 SEAPHONE is the “last word” in Marine Radio- 
telephony. Built by skilled workmen to the highest possible standard of pre- 
cision, SEAPHONE is so rugged and well engineered that breakdowns are 
practically unknown—yet it is as simple to operate as a telephone, and with 
the new SEAPHONE press-to-talk microphone, you put your signal where 
you want it... when you want it! 


Regardless of whatever your particular need may be, there is a 
SEAPHONE to fill it—a complete range of models, from 15 to 150 watts 
output—priced from $235 to $825, complete, ready to install. 
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‘seaphone 


ES 


F.0.B. Wilmington, California. 


Seaphone is licensed for use on ships under patents of A. T. & T. Co. 


MARINE RADIO SERVICE, Inc. 
WILMINGTON - CALIFORNIA 














marine nomenclature during a recent lecture before a Power Squadron class 
when he mentioned arming the lead for obtaining samples of soil! 

At the regular November meeting of the 8.8.C., the chairman of the race 
committee, Paul Baker, presented trophies won during the season. Winners 
were as follows: Inter-Lake Cat Class, Robert Whittaker; Per cent Handi- 
cap Class, Paul Baker; Lyman Cat Class, Sheldon Rowland; Inter-Lake 
Sailing Class, Carl Miller. 


+ + + 


The Lyman Boat Works, of Sandusky, recently delivered two 24-foot 
twin screw cabin runabouts to Lay Bros., of Sandusky and Port Clinton. 
Both boats are powered with twin Gray Phantom Sixes and will be used for 
inspection of fisheries. 

+ + + 


William H. Miller, past commodore of the Vermilion Y.C., has ordered a 
Chris-Craft 42-foot double cabin enclosed bridge cruiser and Russell Cole- 
man, of the same club, a 37-foot Chris-Craft for spring delivery. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


HE 1940 winter season of the Florida Sailing Association started off 

with a bang when the Big Bayou Y. C. and the St. Petersburg Y. C. 
were hosts to a fleet of 56 boats from all parts of the state. It was really Big 
Bayou’s regatta, the St. Petersburg club lending a hospitable hand. While 
the light weather may have helped West Coast skippers somewhat, the 
clean sweep they made was probably due more to their weekly racing. In 
the Snipe Class, Clearwater’s Don Cochran, Ted Kamensky and Jack 
Murray finished one, two, three, while in the Moths, Big Bayou’s Billy 
Letts, Del Jordan and Emily Cobb placed in the same order. Don Hoeffle, 
Miami, won out in the Development Class with Larry Day, Big Bayou, 
second, and Jack Reed, Daytona Beach, third. The Crickets, all from 
Miami, were headed by Jerry Gwynn. William Dawson was the best of the 
Bantams. These Bantams are something new — light, one-design 10-foot- 
ers. All seven of them, with spars and gear, were brought over from Fort 
Pierce on a light truck, surely a record for portability. 


At the association meeting, the new club at nearby Gulfport was ad- 
mitted to membership and additional winter regatta dates were assigned 
Fort Pierce, January 21st; Clearwater, February 16th, 17th, and 18th; and 
Tampa, April 12th and 13th. Club representatives were: E. F. Hanks, from 
Big Bayou; W. C. Taylor, Clearwater; Bruce McRae, Daytona Beach; Tod 
Backus, Fort Pierce; C. J. Allen, Gulfport; Arthur Bosworth, Miami; R.B. 
Dawson, Orlando; James Vaughn, Palm Beach; Al Strum, St. Petersburg; 
James Turner and William Carnes, Tampa. 


+ + + 


At Tampa, the Yacht and Country Club is making a successful drive to 
get the girls afloat. One Sunday each month, the Snipe fleet is skippered 
and crewed by wives, daughters and sweethearts and a challenge has al- 
ready been issued to feminine sailors at Clearwater. In the Tampa group, 
Mrs. W. L. MeNevin, Mary Elizabeth Webb, Priscilla Hunt, Nan Berr- 
man and Mary Trice Howell are among the most enthusiastic. 


+ + + 


On the Georgia coast, the Sea Island Y. C. is making plans for a one-day 
dinghy regatta just preceding Biscayne Bay’s Sunburn meet on February 
22nd, which would make a grand break in the trip South. Commodores 
Richard J. Reynolds and George Elliot Patterson advise that all dinghy 
trailers and toters will be invited to race on the protected waters of &t. 
Simon’s Sound. Among the yachts stopping at the club recently have beet 
William L. Mellon’s 130-foot houseboat Old River, L. E. Searles’ 70-foot 
Morada and William H. Labrot’s Stormy Weather. 


apt ka cag 


At Jacksonville, Vice Commodore Lyle Vernier’s sloop Four Winds took 
the final race and the St. Johns Sailing Squadron’s fall championship late” 
November. With Mrs. Vernier as crew, she just nosed out Mr. and Ms 
Phil Howe’s Star Kakki which, though missing one of the four races, fil 
ished strong. Two other Stars, R. M. Fortson’s Vega and Commodore E. T. 
Mcellvaine’s Kathleen, took second and third. William Elsner’s Saki wo! 
four straight firsts to lead the Comets with Warren Spratt’s Ginger and 
William Dixon’s Foam second and third. 
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THE LAWLEY ‘110’? CLASS 


LO.A.- © 
Beam 4’ 2” 
Draft 2'9” 
Weight 960 


CLASS ADVANTAGES 





CLASS GROWTH 


Fast Besides the Eastern seaboard there are 
fleets being organized at: 


at the show 


The NEW Lawley 
Auxiliary — 


Non-sinkable 
hull 


Hollow mast 


Cruiser 
Bronze fittings e 


Seats 4 37’ over all 


sleeps four 
full headroom 


Lawley’s conception of ‘the 
finest in small cruisers. Sails 
like a fast racing boat with the 
comfort, rough water ability 
and dryness of the best cruiser. 


ad Chicago Wilmette Speed under power with Gray 
Liesbeth ~~ Cid Sea Scout’’ (16 H.P.) 8 knots 
“Big boat'’ feel 
Complete except sails.............. $395.00 
We INS issn Scien oe ees 58.50 
Large Genoa, Parachute Spinnaker and 


BION ee ee Ss ene 71.25 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SON CORP. 
MASS. 


26 ERICSON STREET NEPONSET 


and many other places 


or better. 


at exceptionally low price — 
to be announced at the show 


Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. 


26 Ericson St. Neponset Mass. 











The Daytona Beach Sailing Club is staging a comeback under Commo- 
dore Bruce McRae. Some new Comets are on deck and races on the Halifax 
River are planned for them as well as for the Moths. 


+ + + 


The newly organized Lauderdale Y.C., which has built an attractive 
clubhouse on the Intracoastal Waterway three miles south of the New 
River, opened the season with the flag raising on December 3rd. Commo- 
dore James E. Bartlett, C. M. Robinson and A. H. Brook did the honors. 
Moored at the club docks, with all flags up, were: Commodore Bartlett’s 
Martha, F. W. Scheigert’s Mable-S II, Daniel Foster’s Louis, George 
Loehr’s Jacaranda, I. K. Ward’s Essie, Howard Pierce’s Lone Ranger and 
Dr. R. D. Burch’s Pithlo. Guest yachts included Chester Bentley’s 
Marchette IT, from Larchmont, and C. F. Eaton’s Nomad IT from Marble- 
head. Fleet Captain H. P. Davock, who is also race committee chairman, is 
lining up day cruises for the power boats and a holiday ocean race for the 
sailing division. A little further to the north, at Al Huss’ Fort Lauderdale 
Beach docks, early arrivals were: R. Graham Biglow’s Tiny Teal, from 
Greenwich, with Lawrence Balliere aboard, C. L. Baker’s Su Casa, from 
South Brooksville, Me.; W. J. Stuber’s Dolph IV, from Rochester; Ted 
Hoster’s Tejeria, from Gibson Island; Frederick Coleman’s Freyja II and 
Gordon Mendelsohn’s Quartermore, both from Detroit. 


+ + + 


Two important improvements are being made on Miami’s waterfront. 
The Eleo Works are moving their southern headquarters to a new location 
at the Beach end of the Venetian Causeway, where the new “port” in- 
cludes 2 125-foot T-head dock and a large office and display room. The 
Gregory Boat Company, after years of successful business in Detroit, 
opened a branch in Miami last winter and is now building a display room 
and docks on Biscayne Boulevard. Ray Burke, branch manager, is one of 
the group of yacht brokers that includes Frederick Reid, of Tams, Inc.; 

aniel Mathews, of Henry J. Gielow, Inc.; Howard Bond, Inc.; and Vivyan 
fall. They have formed an organization and are working with other ma- 
The interests for the good of the cause. At present, attention is centered on 
the annul Boat Show which opens January 27th. 


+ + + 


the Gulf Stream, at Nassau, the two yacht clubs have made up 
ams for the winter racing. The Captain’s Cup series of the Royal 


Acros 
full prog: 


Nassau Sailing Club was sailed December 3rd, 10th and 17th. The three 
series for the King’s Cup, the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup and the New 
York Yacht Club Cup will all start on February 14th. The spring regatta 
of the International Star Class will be held the third week in March with 
the Nassau Y.C. as host. This club is all set for the Miami-Nassau Race 
which is to start February 13th and for the Governor’s Cup event which 
follows immediately after. You never know till a race starts who will actu- 
ally be in it but with Wakiva, Condor (ex-Roland von Bremen), Escapade, 
Tioga, Elizabeth McCaw, Alsumar, Stormy Weather, Tejeria, and San 
Cristobal II already in southern waters, it looks like a good fleet. In answer 
to recent questions, the British vice consul announces that American born 
citizens need no passports. 


GULF GOSSIP 
By Elizabeth Miller 


HE Southern Y.C. starts the new year with an honor paid to one of its 

local members and to the New Orleans Gulf Star Fleet. Among the 
international flag officers elected this year in the Star Class, Edward B. 
Jahncke appears as third vice-president. For years, Mr. Jahncke has been 
the leading character in the Stars in the South, and it was threugh his 
hand that the New Orleans Gulf Fleet was organized. Since its organiza- 
tion, he has been tireless in his efforts to keep it going. 


+ + + 


By the time this goes to print, the outside bulkhead of the new harbor 
will be completed in Lake Pontchartrain, which will leave new Orleans 
yachtsmen woefully short of something to talk about. They didn’t believe 
it would ever be started, and then were afraid to believe that it would ever 
be finished. However, the inside is as important as the outside, and it will 
be many months before the boys can tie up to a new pier in a new harbor. 


+ + + 


Commodore Dave Wuescher’s Sound Interclub arrived late in December 
and is now undergoing a complete-overhauling. She will have light green 
topsides and white bottom. Commodore Wuescher has had a successful 
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The S. S. CROCKER Designed 
CRUISING-RACING CLASS 
35' x 28’ x 9'6" x 5'6” 
A true single-hander. 
Sleeps four in uncrowded comfort. 
Roomy — Speedy — Seaworthy 


$600 


AT NEW BEDFORD 








Boats ready for your 

try-out at Miami Beach, 

(101 De Lido Island), 
and at New Bedford. 


‘*Perfect just as she is,” say her owners. “Not one 
change necessary or desired.” That’s because all “‘im- 
provements” were made before the first boat left the 
shop, and the reason why each “New Bedford 35” will 
be built this year exactly the same as last. 


So, in actual performance for her-owners, the boat her- 
self has justified our claims... that she is the finest 35 
footer of her kind... that nothing finer in materials. 
design or construction is either known, used or obtain- 
able. Nor do we know of any rival boat that has such 
qualifications. 


Strong claims—yes! But the boat backs up every one. 
We urge that you look at all the others—then come try 
out the “New Bedford 35” — inspect every last detail 
and make your own comparisons. 


ALL Materials and Construction of 
Unsurpassed Excellence 


Typical examples are: 
Lead keel—Hand picked oak ribs and foundation— 
Everdur fastenings—Selected teak deck - positively 
watertight—Full ventilation to eliminate dead air, 
dry rot—“Airtex” mattresses—Gray 4-22 engine, 
center-line mounting—Teak shoe under cabin sides, 
absolutely prevents leakage. 


Just tell us where and we'll send Illustrated Folder with full 
specifications and description. 


Write to CARL N. BEETLE, Builder 
70 Prospect St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Built to a Standard = not to a Price! 











YACHTING. 


record on the race course for years and should give Stewart Maunsel}, 
Siren some tough fights during the next season. James Feibleman’s ney 
cutter [bid also shows every sign of giving trouble during the racing season, 


+ + + 


Tommy Kemp has a new nine-foot dink of mahogany frames and Dly- 
wood, named Minnie Cat. She’s definitely a success and from what we 


hear of the orders coming in, there will be a lot of kittens racing in the 
Southern Y. C. fleet next year. 


Sy ee ee 


The Coast Guard Reserve has made progress among New Orleans yachts. 
men. One unit will be formed of members of the Star Fleet alone, while 
other members of the club are getting together to form several units 
Interest is spreading to other clubs along the coast. 


+ + + 


Gadgets. . . . In a locality where anything over a draft of 6’ 5’’ causes 
much shaking of heads, yachtsmen are intrigued with a mystery Eight. 
Metre that has appeared here. Where she came from, how she got here, 
what she’s doing, or where she’s going, nobody knows. Right now sheis on 
the ways but there are mighty few places on the Gulf Coast that she can 
get within shouting distance of the shore. . . . Rumor has it that Morris 
Newman may go to Havana for the Mid-Winter Star Series. He not only 
won the eliminations, but was high point boat for the season. 


LAKE ONTARIO NOTES 
By W. Peck Farley 


T the annual meeting of the Conesus Lake Y. C., held at the Rochester 
Y.C. on December 27th, the following were elected : Commodore, Dr, 
Raymond E. Elliott; vice commodore, Otto Schults; secretary, William 
Rogers; treasurer, Fred Weider, Sr.; chairman, race committee, Fred 
Colson. 

The most important decision reached at the annual meeting was the 
agreement to purchase land upon which to build a new clubhouse. This 
land is located on the west side of Conesus Lake. Club members intend to - 
put up an attractive clubhouse. 

The club will sail 30 Comets next year and has shown great progress du- 
ing the past year. In referring to last year’s accomplishments, it is necessary 
to mention Ex-Commodore William Troy and the chairman of the prize 
committee, Dr. Lawrence Elwell. 

+ + + 

The annual meeting of the Rochester Y. C. was held at the clubhouse 
December 7th and the following were elected: Commodore, John Van 
Voorhis; vice commodore, William Nevin; rear commodore, Lucius R. 
Gordon; secretary, T. A. Sharp; corresponding secretary, Philip Farnham; 
treasurer, R. W. Staub; fleet surgeon, Dr. H. H. Baker; measurer, Oscar 
Marth. 


The season’s prizes were presented by George Culp, the following awards 
being made: 


Class R Championship. Shadow, Ken and Newt Castle. 

Star Class Championship. Deuce, Peck Farley. 

International 14-Foot Dinghy Championship. Venture, George Ford. 
Baker Trophy. Dwight Hill. 


Silver trophies were awarded to William Barrows, and also to John Heit- 
rich, skippers, respectively, of Thisbe II and Jill, in recognition of thei 
splendid racing and coéperation during the trials for the selection of a yacht 
to race for the George Cup, which is emblematic of the Lake Ontario Si- 
Metre championship. It was won by Thisbe IT. 

Rochester Y. C. members have learned with deep sorrow of the death ol 
“Captain Jack.’’ Captain John G. Quinby died in California at the age of 
eighty. He was a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy of the class of 188) 
and had many years of active and interesting duty in the Navy, retiring” 
1913 and being called back for duty during the World War. When yachting 
events of any importance were to take place at the R.Y.C., you could count 
on “Captain Jack’ being on deck. His genial nature, interesting perso” 
ality and amusing seafaring tales endeared him to all who had the pleasul® 
of his acquaintance. He was always ready to lend a hand and was looked 
upon by many of us as our official compass corrector. ‘Captain Jack” wil 
be greatly missed. 

Under the auspices of the Rochester Y. C. and the Rochester Powe 
Squadron, there was a well attended and enthusiastic gathering at the 
Rochester Y. C. on December 11th, at which ‘‘ Rod” Stephens showed 
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color movies of his summer aboard Vim in England. He also had a fine set 
of movies of the race from England to LaRochelle, aboard Bloodhound. 


+ + + 


The Sodus Bay Y. C. has been awarded the L.Y.R.A. regatta for 1940. 
The Freeman Cup racers will start at Rochester, sail around a buoy off 
Stony Island, and finish at Sodus Bay. The Sodus Y. C. is already making 
plans for the event. Paul D. Newton will head the committee on general 
arrangements, which usually means that Paul will do the job. 

In the last few years the Lake Ontario regattas have become increasingly 
popular with the smaller classes. As the regatta next summer will be sailed 
on the lake off Sodus, it will be possible for the small boats to sail in the bay 
if it is too bad for them out on the lake. 

With Lym Stuart again commodore, L.Y.R.A. members will flock to 
Sodus for the meet. 

ee eae 


The Crescent Y. C. will have Menemsha back next summer. Menemsha, 
now owned by J. Foster Dulle, looks smart in her new jib-headed rig. She 
returned to Chaumont Bay, the anchorage of the Crescent, by way of the 
Barge Canal after a summer of cruising off Cape Breton Island. 

Bob Hart has switched from the Snipes to the Lightnings. He is having 
one last fling at the Snipes by taking his No. 2780 to sail in southern waters. 

Dr. Clark Shuman has brought a 22-Square-Metre from Marblehead to 
the Crescent Club and will sail on Lake Ontario next summer. 

“Wes”? Gamble and Frank Herrick have returned safely from their re- 
cent cruise to call on Col. Grant, in Kingston. They went across the Lake 
and should have run into at least skim ice. When the colonel heard of their 
arrival, it is reported that he came down to the wharf with a snow shovel to 
clear away the bollards so that the Latonka could moor. 


+ + + 


From the Buffalo Canoe Club comes word that Jim Daniels, who was 
Irving Johnson’s second mate aboard Yankee, has bought the N. Y. “30” 
Alera with Clifford Baker. This will make three of these famous racers in 
this section and should afford fine racing. All are hoping that it will make 
another class at the L.Y.R.A. The organization’s requirements are that it 
takes three boats of a class to make a division, so, with Amorita, Blue 
Moon and Alera — there you are. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


OWER boat owners gathered at Tacoma on December 16th for a dinner 

at which the major winners of last year’s International Cruiser Race, 
from Everett, Wash., to Nanaimo, B. C., were awarded trophies. Repre- 
sentatives of all Pacific Northwest yacht clubs were present at the meeting. 

The over all prize went to W. V. Tanner, Seattle Y. C., whose Miss 
Elizabeth took the grand prize. The Class One Trophy, for cruisers 38 feet 
or under, was presented to W. E. Kershaw, whose Chris-Craft cruiser 
Marily Jean II, Seattle Y. C., was first in her class. A Tacoma Y. C. entry, 
Carmelita, Norton Clapp, won Class Two honors. The Sea Scout winner 
was T'riton, also of Tacoma. 

+ + + 


Plans are being made for the enlargement of the Seattle Y. C. outside 
moorings at the Smith Cove terminals, on Elliott Bay, to accommodate 
twenty yachts, doubling the present capacity, according to Commodore 
Marvin §. Allyn. Sail yachts are mostly using the new outside moorage 4 
this eliminates the necessity of passing through Portage Bay, Lake Union, 
the Lake Washington ship canal, Salmon Bay and the Ballard Locks to 
salt water and Puget Sound. 

+ + + 


The Class R sloop Lady Pat was sold, early in December, by Manson 
Backus, of the Seattle Y. C., to Nelson Jones, of the Corinthian Y. C., Sat 
Francisco. Lady Pat was designed by John Alden and built in 1927, a 
Vancouver, B. C. The late Ronald Maitland, of Vancouver, engaged 1 
many great sailing duels in Lady Pat against Ted Geary, in Sir Tom. 


+ + + 


Karl Seastrom, Seattle, specializes in steering wheels for yachts and 
work boats. Slack seasons provided time for other efforts, so he built 8 
34-foot bridge deck cruiser, Laheka, of 9’ 4’ beam and about 3’ 6” draft. 


+ + + 


On December 9th, the Queen City Y. C., Seattle, held a stag cruise # 
Fletcher’s Bay, on the west shore of Bainbridge Island, across Puget 
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SAIL-AWAY BRISTOL 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. 
11 East 44th St., New York 
Distributor New York Zone 


Write for further information 


HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


F. B. BARDEN 
Marion, Mass. 
Distributor Cape Cod Zone 





Sound from Seattle. Twenty yachts took part in the cruise, which was 
featured by games and boat races. 

The three high ranking officers of the club have fairly identical V-bottom 
yachts about 37 feet in length, which were built by the late Victor Franck, 
of Seattle. Rear Commodore Mason’s cruiser is the Reveille, with a 120 hp. 
motor; Commodore Russ E. Fleischer’s Shirley Marie II has a Palmer V-8 
marine conversion; and Vice Commodore Edward C. Guyer’s Shangri-La 
has a 165 hp. Lycoming. 

A heavy weather cruise to a rendezvous near Bremerton is on the club’s 
January schedule. 


+ + + 


The Portland Y. C. has added to its fleet the 40-foot bridge deck cruiser 
Alcalde, owned by H. H. Hazelwood, of the Olympia Y. C. Dr. Theodore 
Adams, of Portland, is the new owner. Alcalde is a Grandy-built yacht with 
150 hp. Sterling engine. 


ree ea: 


Daniel R. Fisher’s Begoda, a 45-foot Fairform Flyer of the sedan type, is 
powered with a pair of V-12 Scripps 300 hp. engines. Begoda was built in 
1939 and brought to Seattle by steamer. 


+ + + 


The second Fairform Flyer owned by a Washington yachtsman is Robert 


8. Wertheimer’s Bobkat IT, of the Longview Y. C., this 38-footer has a pair 
of Kermath engines. 


+ + + 


Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect, reported early in December that 
he has sold eleven sets of plans of a cruiser typified by Jim Chambers, Jr.’s, 
30-foot Duchess. Robert Pringle, Everett, has built a 30-footer of the 
Duchess type. Other boats of this design are being owner-built by Al Ander- 
son, Mount Vernon; A. E. Harr, Seattle; and M. W. Hitchcock, Seattle. 
eve ‘ type 28-footers have been built by Sam Wingard, Spokane; Ben 

ildman, Seattle; Ernie Hansen, Seattle; Louis Tucker, Bremerton; J. F. 


Grieve, Portland, Ore.; and a sixth by an unidentified Bremerton, Wash., 
yachtsman. 
ae 


O. H. Freeman and James Hart, of Fremont Boat Market, Seattle, re- 
cently reported the following yacht sales: W. H. Myhre, Seattle, has bought 
the 30-foot cruiser Sea Dream; H. W. Gruther, Seattle, has acquired Polly 
Jane, a 36-foot Schertzer cruiser with 100 hp. Hall-Scott engine; M. C. 
Ashley, Seattle, now owns the 50-foot houseboat cruiser Rosalie with 30 
hp. Palmer engine. Freeman and Hart carry on their business on Lake 
Union, Seattle, headquarters being on board a decommissioned ferry vessel, 
the old Airline, a 120-footer. 


+ + + 


The Pacific International Y. A. held a meeting on December 2nd, at 
Bellingham, at which it was decided to hold the 1940 P.I.Y.A. regatta at 
Cowichan Bay, B. C., instead of at Victoria, B. C. The Royal Victoria 
Y. C. will sponsor the 1940 regatta with the codperation of the Royal Van- 
couver Y. C., over the July Fourth holiday. The operation of patrol vessels 
and similar military activities near Victoria were factors in the change of 
location. Commodore E. P. Ashe of the Victoria Y. C. is the new chairman 
of the P.I.Y.A. for 1940. 


+ + + 


Cat’s-Paws: . . . Mike Shain’s Trimmerships yard, Seattle, has turned 
out a new 16-foot V-bottom outboard boat, waterproof plyboard being 
used in the hull construction. Copr, a 49-foot streamlined cruiser with 
twin Chrysler engines, was due for completion in December at the Trim- 
merships plant... . The Monk-designed 40-foot auxiliary ketch for 
Grover Tyler, transport pilot, building at the N. J. Blanchard Boat Com- 
pany yard, Seattle, will be delivered in January. Tyler will do some of the 
finishing himself. Tyler’s former boat, the 38-foot cruiser Sylvia, a Schertzer 
boat with 165 hp. Lycoming motor, has been bought by Dr. O. D. Bab- 
cock, of Seattle. . . . Of 170 boats in the Pacific Northwest with radio 
telephone equipment, 40 are yachts. Yacht owners favor 50-watt sets, 
costing about $605, installed. Ship telephone messages in the Pacific 
Northwest are handled by the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. sta- 
tion KOW, at Edmonds, Wash., this station being remotely controlled from 
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The ‘‘Wee-Scot”’ is recognized throughout the country 
as the leading small sailboat by young sailors and old 
‘Salts.’’ Built for speed, comfort and safety, the Wee- 
Scot is the ideal boat for all lovers of sailing. Air cham- 
bers under the decks and a deep, well balanced metal 
keel eliminates the danger of capsizing or sinking and 
with this ease of mind, the sailing of the ‘‘Wee-Scot"’ 
becomes a real pleasure. 


Sold on Convenient Terms 
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WM. EDGAR JOHN 
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YACHTING 


Seattle. . . .The Tregoning yard, Seattle, is well along on a new Hangop. 
designed ‘‘ Los Baat”’ for Ted Clarke, Seattle, and construction is progress. 
ing on anew 40-foot bridge deck cruiser for a Seattle buyer. . . . The Vieto; 
Franck shipyard will carry on despite the recent death of Victor Franck 
owner of the well-known boatbuilding establishment. . . . The Edward 
D. White yard, Seattle, will deliver a new 26-foot sport fishing boat to 
Lester Swalwell, Seattle, early in January. The Edison Vocational Schoo|’s 
shipyard, on Lake Union, Seattle, had a new 35-foot Monk-designe 
motor-sailer for Dr. H. A. Wise, Seattle, ready for launching early jp 
December. Construction at the same yard is progressing on a new Monk. 
planned 39-foot cruiser for V. C. McCloskey, Seattle. . . . Leonard 
Hasse’s new 40-foot sport fishing boat Fran-Ell is well under way at the 
Otto Ranft yard, Seattle; three months’ more work will see the new boat 
well completed. Fran-Eil will have two 97 hp. Chryslers. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


LARGE group of yachtsmen gathered at the Tred Avon Y.C., at 

Oxford, Md., early in December for the annual meeting of the 
Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., the first time that organization has met on the 
Eastern Shore in three years. Officers for the coming year were elected, 
1940 regatta dates for some twenty clubs on the Bay were tentatively set 
and several changes in the Association’s constitution and by-laws were 
made. 

Robert W. Wayland, of the Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, was unani- 
mously elected president to succeed L. Corrin Strong, and T. Hughlett 
Henry, Jr., of the Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, Md., was unanimously 
elected vice president. Others selected, also unanimously, were Malcolm 
D. Lamborne, Jr., Capital Y.C., Washington, secretary-treasurer; Henry 
Dupont Baldwin, Chesapeake, Va., member of the advisory committee for 
southern portion of the Bay; and Elliot Wheeler, Easton, member-at- 
large. 

Winners of plaques anonymously donated to the Association for skippers 
of five one-design classes who totalled the highest number of points at 
C.B.Y.R.A. sanctioned regattas during 1939 were announced by Records 


A 


Chairman Leslie Wright. They were Henry Wilmer, Gibson Island YS, 
whose Aries scored highest tallies in the Star Class; William White, Capi- 
tal Y.C., Frolic, Comet Class; William Cox, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A, 
Silver Spray, Moth Division; W. C. MecNiel, Sparrows Point Y.C., Wiki- 
Wiki, Snipe Class; Jack Martin, Annapolis Y.C., Ju-Jam, Hampton One- 
Design. 

Three new clubs were voted into membership, bringing the total to 25 
member clubs. They are Old Dominion Boat Club, on the Potomac River 
at Alexandria, Va.; Solomons Island Y.C., Solomons Island, Md.; and a 
new group on the Rappahannock River, the Urbanna Sailing Association, 
Urbanna, Va. 


+ + + 


The Gibson Island Y.S. held its annual dinner and election of officers at 
Baltimore late in November and among other things heard the inimitable 
Captain Bob Barlett tell of his Arctic ventures and show motion pictures. 
Captain Bob’s lecture, incidentally, was in contrast to Irving Johnson's 
talk of last year when yachtsmen and guests were taken to tropical lati- 
tudes. L. Corrin Strong was elected for a second year as commodore, as Was 
John Sherwood for vice commodore. H. Clay Primrose is the new real 
commodore. Others elected were: Dr. William Rowland, fleet captain; 
Charles Wallace, secretary-treasurer; and J. Miller Sherwood, chairman 0 
the race committee. 

+ + + 


Four Bay speed boat men came in for their share of gold medals at a dil- 
ner held in Washington in honor of drivers who set new speed marks during 
1939. The affair was sponsored jointly by the President’s Cup Regatta 
Association and the American Power Boat Association, the latter donating 
the medals. Jack Hyde and Andy Crawford, of Washington, received 
awards for successively setting new speed records in the 135-cubic-inch 
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FOR BOTTOMS 








Ross Castle, on the 
Lakes of Killarney 





TOPSIDES « 












CFROM Killarney’s Lakes of emerald, from far- 
flung seas and oceans, and from modern Amer- 
ican waterways, have come the waters in which 
VALSPAR has been tested for you! 


* VALSPAR Yacht Finishes must give satisfaction 
the world over. They are continually being tested 
in the waters of the world! “Cheng Ho”, VALSPAR’s 
newest test boat, has just left Hong Kong on her 
maiden voyage around the world! 


* Tested and proved under all conditions of water 
and weather, the VALSPAR Yacht Finishes on your 
boat will give her enduring protection and beauty. 
“Valspar Your Boat”, a 36 page book that answers 
all questions on boat painting is free for the asking. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., ll East 36th Street, New York City 


Over A Century of Paint-Making Experience 


In Canada—The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


DECKS 


* * * 
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(A COMPLETE LINE OF , 
_MARINE MOTORS __ 


Time tested for more than a third of a century in 
world-wide use, Red Wing offers the utmost in 
marine power. The Red Wing reputation for 
quality — dependability — economy has been 
won by Red Wing records of performance. Get 
all the details of Red Wings. Write today for 
1940 catalog. 


_DEPENDABLI 

















THOROBRED 
* Famous for Quality x 
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Red Wing Hesselman-type ‘‘Spark Diesel’ 
affords the advantages of the Diesel without 
ite drawbacks. Economy — starting ease — 
light weight—low maintenance. Models 
from 35 to 200 h.p. 


RED WING HIAWATHA 


A modern high speed Six. POWER for flash- 
ing speed — quiet and smooth operation. 
Ruggedly built. 52 to 85 h.p. 


There's a Red Wing for every need. 20 gasoline models — 
4 to 125 h.p. 6 “Spark Diesels’ (Hesselman) 35 to 200 h.p.! 


DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., New York City; W. H. Moreton Corp., 
1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See the Red Wing Exhibit at the New York Motor Boat Show 
Block ‘‘N’’ on Mezzanine Floor! 


RED WING MOTOR COMPANY, Red Wing, Minn. 


OWER 
without wecght 


Small and compact, this precision-made 
windlass weighs only 77 pounds... but it 
‘uae up to 800 pounds! Hauls the most stub- 
orn anchor without effort, at the touch of 
a switch. Beautiful to see; fun to use. Defi- 
nitely a “must” on any well-appointed boat. 
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Since you can’t 
take an elephant 
to sea, here’s 











While at the New York Motorboat 
Show, see this as well as other sizes 
and types of Ideal Windlasses. Also on 
display will be the new Model LBH 
Ideal Electric Boat Hoist; weighs 74 
lbs., lifts 2,000 lbs. 


IDEAL 
ELECTRIC WINDLASS 
Model B 


Ask for catalog 
WINDLASS 

COMPANY 

ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


In New York and vicinity, on display at The E. J. WILLIS CO., 91 Chamber St., N. Y. C. 
Dale ie EI AD 














YACHTING 


hydroplane class, Hyde over both five- and one-mile courses and Crawfop4 
over a nine-mile course. Julius Schloss, of Baltimore, won his for a five-mile 
speed record in a Class F service inboard runabout. Jimmy Mullen, If of 
Richmond, the only one of the quartet not present, received his medal] foe 4 
new five-mile mark in Class B, amateur, outboard. 


hee Sane? 


The Potomac River Power Squadron, with headquarters in Washington 
recently elected John Lokerson commander; Clarence H. Wiley, lieutenant 
commander; Emil G. Kaiser, secretary-treasurer; Col. John Pots, firs, 
lieutenant; and Ralph C. Smith, second lieutenant. The new flag officers 
held a reception at the Capital Y.C. several weeks later and then came jts 
annual oyster roast. 

Classes in junior navigation began last month under the direction of 
Charles Little. 


+ + + 


The Annapolis Y.C. has been selected as the site for the annual rendez. 
vous of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. next summer. It will be held August 
17th, the same week-end as the club’s annual regatta. 


ee ae 


New officers for the Elk River Y.C. are: J. J. Summerill, Jr., commodore; 
William-H. Kiler, Sr., vice commodore; C. Judd Stewart, rear commodore: 
Charles Mendenhall, treasurer; and Victor B. Thomas, secretary. 

First word for Bay yachtsmen that the late Dudley Wolfe had be 
queathed the well-known cutter Highland Light to the United States Naval 
Academy was announced at this meeting, Captain Howard Benson, popv- 
lar skipper of Vamarie, breaking the news. Highland Light was last seen on 
Chesapeake Bay in 1937 when Dudley Wolfe brought her in first of the 
ocean racing fleet in the New London-Gibson Island Race.. With the ketch 
Vamarie and the three new yawls, the Academy’s sailing fleet has been 
brought to full racing strength in any man’s navy. 


+ + + 


Robert Welsh has been elected president of the Indian Landing Boat 
Club, located at the head of the Severn River. Selected with the small boat 
skipper were: Mrs. A. G. Cooke, vice president; Miss Rosa Baldwin, secre- 
tary; Bob Adams, treasurer; and Eugene Scharf, chairman of the race 
committee. 


PRINCETON SCORES ITS FIRST TRIUMPH 
IN DINGHY RACING 


NE has become so accustomed to M.I.T. triumphs in the intercollegiate 

dinghy field that it came as something of a shock when the Engineers 
failed to win either of the big fall regattas. As already recounted, Williams 
upset them on the Charles River home courses in late October. Three weeks 
later, another light air day resulted in a Princeton victory over a field of 
nine colleges in the Brown invitation regatta on the Seekonk, November 
19th. 

This upset was the more surprising as the Tigers were without the serv- 
ices of their crack helmsman, Gardner Cox, when they scored the first ma- 
jor dinghy victory for Princeton during the four years of increasing inter- 
collegiate activity in dinghies. The Princeton crews had David George, 4 
newcomer to the intercollegiate field, and Dick Kix-Miller, of Chicago, as 
their skippers when they took the major honors at Brown. 

Princeton scored 130 points in five races without winning a single race 
but its team was more consistent than any other group. Williams enjoyed 
an early lead but proved unable to match the Tiger pair although the Pur- 
ple skippers, Everdell and Maclay, finished a strong second with 118 
points. Tech, although able to call upon the services of its best team, 1) 
contrast to Williams and Princeton, could finish only a strong third with 
111 points, amassed by Runyon Colie and Jerry Coe, to top Brown’s l(2 
and Harvard’s 100 points. The other scores were: Yale, 81; Dartmouth 
and Tufts, 59 each; Pennsylvania, 56. 

The first two contests were held under fairly satisfactory conditions but 
thereafter the breeze died rapidly and the strong tides of the Seekonk be 
gan to play an increasingly important part in the racing. One crack skippe! 
boasted that, by mercilessly pinching his craft, he was able to sail the 
weather leg without tacking, which is illustrative of how extreme condition 
became. 

At a meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association’s Exect- 
tive Committee, held on the same day, that body recommended that the 
applications for membership from the United States Coast Guard Acaé- 
emy Boat Club and the Michigan Sailing Club be approved at a special 
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meeting of the organization, probably at Providence, during the Christmas 
recess. The election of these two clubs will increase the membership to 
sixteen colleges. Michigan is the first of the colleges from beyond the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

LEONARD M. FowLe 


COMET COMMENTS 


By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


LL indications are that the second annual midwinter regatta of the 
Comet Class Y.R.A. to be staged early next month on San Juan Bay 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, will have an even larger team of United States 
skippers than last year when eight Comets were entered in the inaugural. 
At any rate, judging from preparations of the Club Nautico de San Juan, 
sponsors of the regatta, it is not difficult to predict that twice the number 
of class enthusiasts will sail from New York City on the 25th of this month 
for ten days on the island, three of them devoted to competition for the 
Don Q Perpetual Trophy. 

Last year the three races for the handsome prize donated by Commodore 
Pedro Serralles of the Ponce Y.C. were crowded into two days and gave 
both visiting and local skippers just a little too much workout in the blus- 
tery Trades. Next month, however, they will be spread out over three 
days, the 2nd, 3rd and 4th, thus providing more of a breather. In addition 
to numerous functions at the Club Nautico, visiting skippers, crews and 
friends will be entertained at the Ponce Y.C. and the Guanajibo Y.C., in 
Mayaguez. 

In addition to the Don Q Trophy, Commodore Serralles has donated 
trophies to both skippers and crews for the first ten boats in the series and 
prizes to skippers winning daily firsts. Commodore Luis Santaella of Club 
Nautico, chairman of the local committee, has announced that the club 
will pay freight on the first fifteen Comets shipped from the States. The 
group will sail on the S.S. Coamo, arriving in San Juan on January 29th. 
They return on the S.S. Borinquen, docking in New York on February 
12th. Dr. John Eiman, class president, is in charge of arrangements in the 
States. 


ee ee 


The annual meeting of C.C.Y.R.A., to be held this month in New York, 
should see the selection of a site for the 1940 class nationals. The Beverly 
Yacht Club, of Beverly, N. J., home port of 1989 National Champion Bob 
Levin, has relinquished its right to stage the regatta next September, and 
itis now up to officials to select the spot from bids received. The Hunting- 
ton-Crescent Y.C., Huntington, L. I., is among several clubs to signify a 
desire to sponsor the series. The Huntington fleet, incidentally, numbers 
seventeen Comets and five more are in prospect for the spring. 
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CASEY 40’ YAWL 


Standardized Auxiliary for 1940 


These boats have been designed. primarily for cruising 
comfort. In addition to that, we worked in all the sailing 
speed we could. The result is a fleet of fast, seaworthy 
and comfortable cruisers. 

























One of these boats 
may be inspected 


In this yawl rig we believe we have 
a boat that will be able to win 






































many races. She has many ad- in our yard 
vantages over the cutter, the 
same mainsail plus the 
jigger and a good size 
reaching sail on the 
jigger mast, plus 
the 96% rating. 
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We believe we have worked out the finest and most complete cabin 
layout possible in a small boat 


Our Major J. Casey is planning to have one of these yawls for his Casey 
“Tub V"'. By studying the dimensions of this model, you will see she is 
quite a large boat for her overall length. The water line is very close to, and 
probably will be, 32’. Her beam is also close to 11’ and her draft 6’ 8”. 

These dimensions are as great as most boats of 44’-46’ in length. One of 
the reasons the length was kept just under 40’ is because one of the best 
trophies to race for in New Bedford Yacht Club’s Race Week is the 
Mishawm Cup, limited to boats under 40’. In designing this boat Mr. Casey 
kept in mind a boat under 40’ but as long on the ~astion as was consistent 
with good looks; he also wanted plenty of beam and depth. 

The results are a very powerful hull with plenty of driving power that 
should make a very fine cruising and racing yacht, accommodations for six. 
Displacement 26-28 thousand Ibs. The rig can be either yawl, cutter, or 
ketch. We also have a nice line of 40’ centerboard, 31’ centerboard, and 
36’ keel models. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











CASEY BOAT BUILDING 


f 


COMPANY, Inc 


wrh Wal ide lalalend ten 
airnaven, Massacnuselts 


We have one of the largest storage and service 
STORAGE laa 


yards on the coast. Our large crew of skilled 
workmen, and our ways which can handle up to 500 tons, are al- 
ways ready to serve the yachtsman. WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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(LINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


When you see the new Lyman [NBoaRD and Oursoarp Run- 
ABOUTS, you'll understand why they’re the outstanding boat 
value for 1940. 


New Inboard Utilities in 16 and 18 feet. 
Improved and restyled Custom models in 1914, 21 and 24 feet. 


A new 17-ft. medium speed Inboard designed expressly for the 
fisherman. 


Outboard Runabouts, featuring new color schemes, in 11, 13 
and 15 feet. 


Every model backed by sixty-five years of experience in specialized 
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Clinker construction. Send for literature 
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TA RT HOR 
PHONEMASTER [* 


1940 
NEW MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


Crystal Control or Band Spread Tuning 


PHONEMASTER — embodies many unusual features 
of design and construction characteristic of G. C. 
engineering, as exemplified in the renowned Ship- 
master and Director Marine Radio Compasses. 


Phonemaster offers option of — crystal control on | 
peoaene frequencies ‘‘always in tune,” or manual 

and spread tuning to eliminate interference. Trans- 
mitter provides option of 4 bands of operation accord- 
ing to crystals selected. 


Powerful, Compact,- Flexible, Dependable, Attractive 
and Highly Efficient — Phonemaster is the outstanding 
value in the field. 









































PHONEMASTER Model 20A 


IMPROVED SHIPMASTER 
DANE G. C. MARINE RADIO COMPASS 


New type, —_ gain vacuum tubes, plus a beat 
frequency oscillator stage and other new features 
provide greater sensitivity and all round performance. 


DOUBLE CONVENIENCE — DOUBLE SAFETY 
The installation of both Phonemaster, for Convenience 
of Communication, and Shipmaster, for Accuracy of 
Navigation through Government radiobeacons, assure 
greater Safety at Sea than heretofore available at 
moderate cost. 


WINDIKATOR — Efficient, pocket-size Wind Direction and Wind 
Velocity Indicator. Price $5.00 postage prepaid. 


CHARTMASTER — A meticulously built all metal Course Protractor 
sets new standards for Accuracy, Speed and Flexibility among in- 
struments of this type. 





Investigate these products at N. Y, Show, Booth 91 or write for com- 
plete information 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 
677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


SHIPMASTER Model 8 
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Members of the Executive Committee held two sessions in Philadelphia 
before Christmas to prepare the agenda for this month’s meeting. A nyp. 
ber of proposed revisions in the by-laws, among them suggestions to majp. 
tain the class on its present plane as a strictly one-design class, were dig 
cussed. Col. H. H. Jacobs, Herbert L. Stone and Edward K. Merril] Were 
appointed a nominating committee to submit a slate of officers. 


+ + + 


The Raritan Bay and North Jersey region, headed by Commodore Jy 
Fernandes and the combined fleets of the Keyport, Raritan, Richmon( 
County, Princess Bay Y.C. and the Monmouth Boat Club will be hosts at, 
dance on the eve of departure of those sailing for the Puerto Rico midwip. 
ter regatta at the Raritan Y.C., in Perth Amboy, N. J. 


+ + + 


Col. Jacobs, regional vice president of the Potomac River and wester 
Chesapeake Bay, was an honor guest of the Gibson Island Y.S. when that 
club held its annual dinner in Baltimore late in November. He gave an ep. 
lightening talk on the Comet Class, outlining its history and growth, 


+ + + 


Alton O’Brien, of the Raritan Y.C., was winner of an invitation frostbite 
regatta sponsored by the Raritan fleet and held late in the fall on Raritan 
Bay. In his Aquila, O’Brien won the opening race in light airs, repeated in 
the second, as a fresh southwester came up, and placed second in the con- 
cluding race. Phil Somervell, from the Beverly Y.C., won the final race and 
placed second in the series. Levin, sailing a borrowed Comet, dropped out 
of the opener with a broken rudder pin but managed to enter the next two 
races. Eight Comets competed, representing four fleets. 


See cee 


Capital Y.C. skippers, in Washington, William White and Ernest 
Covert, placed first and second in points scored at sanctioned regattas on 
Chesapeake Bay the past summer. To White and his Frolic went the 
Comet plaque sponsored by the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. R. Hammond 
Gibson, of the Miles River Y.C., on the Eastern Shore, was third in the 
tabulations and Bill McKelway, Indian Landing Boat Club, fourth. 


CAPTAIN FELIX RIESENBERG 


‘= HESE craft were rigged right, and that meant ship rigged ’’ — wrote 
Felix Riesenberg— ‘‘none of your hermaphrodite messes of 4 
schooner chasing a full brig and all on the same keel. They were noble 
square-rigged craft. . . . All of them were wood, ‘built upon honor,’ and 
in their rig and lines they embodied the best traditions of the sea... .. 
With the passing of the old days went the real sailorman. The breed, while 
not dead yet, for the old salts die hard, has, by force of circumstances, 
failed to rear a younger generation to take its place. In not many more 
years those who know the sea and the old ships of the days of sail will have 
passed beyond to that snug harbor from which no mariner returns.” 

Captain Felix Riesenberg, who, on November 18th, entered that snug 
harbor, wrote these emphatic words in the introduction to a serial in 
YAcHTING, which subsequently became his first and one of his most 
famous books — “Under Sail.’”’ He wrote, in 1916, of days that were not 
twenty years behind him, when he set sail in the three-skysail-yarder 
A. J. Fuller for a voyage around Cape Horn and return. 

Nearly twenty books followed “Under Sail,’ but Felix was much 
more than a writer. He possessed the admiration and affection of a multi- 
tude of friends, and his professional capacities were wide and various. 
He trained in sail aboard the old man-o’-war St. Mary’s before shipping, 
at the age of eighteen, before the mast in the A. J. Fuller. In 1901-02, he 
served as an officer of the United States Coast & Geodetic Survey; with 
Wellman’s polar expedition of 1906-07, he wintered at Spitzbergen 
charge of the camp. The fall of 1907 found him navigator of the dirigible 
America in her unsuccessful attempt to reach the North Pole. A lieutenant 
commander in the United States Naval Reserve, Riesenberg commanded 
the schoolship Newport during the World War and resumed service in he! 
in 1923-24. 

But in 1911 he had received his degree as Civil Engineer from Columbia 
University and a large part of his subsequent career was devoted to the 
practice of this profession. The world, however, will remember him best 
master of sail and steam — and pen — who wrote with authority suc 
books as “Under Sail” and “Standard Seamanship for the Merehat! 
Service,” and with emotional capacity such a good yarn as “ Mother Se. 

It is a tribute to his literary craftsmanship that Felix Riesenberg’ 
last book, published only a few weeks ago, should be rated as his bes 
Although he long since left the sea, he had kept returning to it in bi 
mind and in his writing adventures, and it is significant that this last book 
should have been written about that place of hardship and symbol d 
fortitude — Cape Horn. A. FL. 
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FOR 1940 


OY ASM Me LI 
Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 





Chrysler can power every type of boat from a 16-ft. high-speed runabout to a 65-ft. 


medium-speed twin-screw cruiser... or, fishing and work boats up to 50 feet... 


with power plants turning propeller wheels to obtain the greatest propulsive efficiency. 


ACE CROWN ROYAL EIGHT 
6-cyl., 34% x 43%—201 Cu. In. 6-cyl., 336 x 442—241.6 Cu. In. 8-cyl., 31, x 47%4—323.5 Cu. In. 

46 to 78 B.H. P. at 1600 to 3200 R.P. M. 58 to 103 B.H.P. at 1600 to 3200 R. P.M. 76 to 143 B.H.P. at 1600 to 3200 R. P.M. 
Reduction Gears available Reduction Gears available Reduction Gears available 
1.43—1.95—2.56 and 3.46 to 1 1.43—1.95—2.56 and 3.46 to 1 1.43—2.03—2.51 and 3.17 to 1 

Vee reduction 1.43 and 2.05 to 1 Vee reduction 1.43 and 2.05 to 1 





Play safe... and get the best... by demanding Chrysler 
power for your boat. No boat is better than its power plant. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION ec Marine Engine Division e« DETROIT 
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TOP-SIDERS 


In the most hazardous 


of all 


yachting service you'll find Top 
Siders carrying a majority vote 


on the country’s finest 


racing 


craft—by experienced skippers 
and crews. Here, particularly, are 


yachtsmen positive in the 
“You Can't Slip in Top-Si 


THE SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
252 Park Street } 
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For 1940 and All 
CHOOSE 





Time— 
RITCHIE! 


DOME HEAD BINNACLE 
(SHELF) 


A very substantial binnacle 
with a removable brass hood 
fitted with side handles — 9 
inches high, base 8% inches 
diameter. Complete with 5- 
inch ‘‘Underlit’’ Ritchie com- 
pass for electric illumination 


from below, $60. 


GLOBE 
“UNDERLIT" COMPASS 


Contains new dynamic card 

and magnetic float system, in- 

suring stability under all 

weather and sea conditions 
at high speed 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


Office and 


Factory 


112 Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass., U.S. A. 
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In the motor boat racing field, 
new boats which made phenomenal 
records were almost entirely of 
plywood with framing of the same 
material or of welded steel. Voodoo, 
Chauncey Hamlin’s pancake-like 
“225” which set a new five-mile 
record for her class, for instance, 
has 1%” waterproof plywood on 
top, 3{,’’ on her sides and 14” on 
her bottom. 

There are countless other ex- 
amples of boats, both conventional 
and unconventional, in which wa- 

_terproof plywood has been used in 
place of other materials formerly 
used in similar craft. But more 
interesting and more significant are 
other boats which have been de- 
signed specifically both to take 
advantage of the desirable qualities 
and overcome the limitations of 
plywood. The first and least un- 
usual of these is the V-bottom type 
of small sail boat and auxiliary. 
The V-bottom as a type, of course, 
is not new but in the most highly 
developed of these plywood boats 
many innovations in construction 
have been developed which make 
them differ decidedly from their 
predecessors. -Many have been 
built in lengths up to 27 feet over 
all but the outstanding and most 
highly developed boat has probably 
been the Toppan Twosome, a 23- 
foot auxiliary designed by Charles 
G. MacGregor. His extensive ex- 
perience with plywood design and 
construction goes back over twenty 
years to the early days of the air- 
plane when he helped develop the 
“stressed cover” wing principle. 

The V-bottom shape of the 
Twosome gets around the com- 
pound curvature limitation with- 
out difficulty and, since all but the 
two vertical joints in the eight 
plywood panels with which she is 
planked come at the chines, sheer 
or garboard, outwardly there is 
little but the exceptional smooth- 
ness of the planking to indicate 
that she is a plywood boat. In the 
framing and the interior, the Two- 
some is, however, quite different. 
In the first place, the spacing of 
the nine frames is irregular. They 
average about thirty inches apart 
but their precise position varies so 
as to conform to rather than break 
up the interior layout. They are all 
made of plywood and several are 
partial bulkheads. Due to the great 
strength and rigidity of the ply- 
wood construction, it was com- 
paratively easy to step the mast 
on deck. The use of plywood and a 
carefully developed construction 
system in the Toppan Twosome 
has provided considerably more 
room below and saved almost 
one-third the weight of conven- 
tionally built boats without sacri- 
ficing strength or rigidity. 
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Plywood Construction Forges Ahead 


(Continued from page 59) 


S. S. Rabl, naval architect, of 
Baltimore, has developed a simila, 
form of construction, called Harbor. 
form, which utilizes 34” plywood 
frames spaced thirty inches apart 
and reénforced with several longi. 
tudinal stringers. His first boat of 
this construction, Picaroon ]] , is 
also a V-bottom design and ig of 
about the same size as the Two. 
some. 

Among the most interesting ney 
boats on the Pacific Coast last 
season was the new 18-foot Mer. 


‘cury, designed and built almos 


entirely of plywood by Ernest 
Nunes, of Sausalito, Cal. She ig of 
the same V-bottom type with » 
wooden fin and lead keel. By using 
a husky chine and rounding it of 
to a large radius, Nunes has ob- 
tained a most attractive little boat 
with much of the appearance and 
performance of the round bottom 
craft. 

The second and most unusual 
type of design and construction for 
which the combined advantages 
and limitations of plywood have 
been responsible is illustrated in the 
Lawley ‘225” and “110.” The 
35-foot “225,” incidentally, is the 
longest boat yet built planked en- 
tirely of plywood. These boats have 
flat. vertical sides, a hard chine, 
and their bottoms are slightly 
curved in ares of long radius like 
the bottoms of Star. boats. The 
bottom is also curved slightly long- 
tudinally. (The limit of this 
“dishing” or slight double curve 
ture in 3” fir plywood is about 3" 
in 5 feet and 6” in 25 feet.) This 
form, too, is not new for it is essen- 
tially the same as that of the flat- 
bottomed sharpie which, long be 
fore plywood was ever thought of, 
gave the longest if not the most 
boat for the least cost. Plywood, 
however, has made this type 0 
construction light and strong rather 
than heavy and weak as in the 
sharpie. Both the “225” and the 
“110” are extremely simple in de- 
sign, their ends being almost 
identical. Although they are e 
tremely narrow for their length, 
they are so light that an iron fin 
keel of moderate weight provides 
plenty of stability and sail carrying 
power. Being narrow, light and 48 
long on the water line as they ar 
over all, they are, naturally, very 
fast. 

During the past two years of 
rapid development in plywood 
boats, the leading designers and 
builders have discovered that built- 
ing with plywood has a techmique 
all its own. There are certain pre 
cautions which, if observed, insufe 
a thoroughly leakproof, rigid and 
durable job; if disregarded, 
kinds of trouble may result. They 
have found that all end grain must 
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THESE LIGHTWEIGHT ANCHORS “SW MAVE OBSOLETED ALL OLD 
ee HEAVY EQUIPMENT IN BOTH PERFORMANCE AND P 


Throughout the United States and around the world, Northill Anchors 
are accepted and used as the modern way to hold boats, seaplanes and other 


marine craft. Just as four wheel brakes are to cars... talkies’ to movies...so are 
dern progress...safety...pleasure. 


SAFETY ‘ Northill Anchors to boats...evidence of mo 

Your boat isn't up-to-date without a Northill Anchor. Made in two 
es...priced for everyone for every purpose. 

ead weight with scientific 


KIRST 44 
: NORTHILL FOLDING TYPES... replace d 
k than old style anchors weighing up to 


holding power. Do more wor 
times as much. Available for your boat, whatever its size, in the finest 
stainless steel and in high tensile galvanized alloy steel. 


NORTHILL UTILITY TYPE...priced within the reach of everyone. 
Incorporates all of Northill’s exclusive advantages which give the tility 


tremendous holding power ‘plus light weight 
At Dealers Everywhere 


NORTHILL COMPANY, INC 


6824 McKIN 
LEY AVENUE 
LOS ANGELE 
SHOP: UR O20s:3\ 00-0 
IA 
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TOP-SIDERS 


Get over on the safe side thi 
season. Make every step a sure 
step—on any surface and at any 
angle. Go in Top-Siders, the only 
footwear expressly designed for 
yachting service. Learn for your 
self why others say ‘You Can't 
Slip in Top-Siders!”’ 


ave 
0 flexible rubber Wied se 
fion-squeesee sole design the 
“ positive in action. 


THE SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
252 Park Street 





New Haven, Conn 





YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS 


YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 
















PRESERVES effectively the substantial property investment— 


PROTECTS against possible lawsuits involving injury or damage 
(by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspection and survey service 
which frequently detects easily-corrected faults, a wholly desirable 
precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 





Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 


MARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO « NEW ORLEANS «+ SAN FRANCISCO « 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON 
DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 


SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
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The 4-Metre, a new double-ended 22-foot day sailing and racing 
sloop designed by Charles G. MacGregor for plywood construction 


be covered, either butted against 
another panel of plywood or let 
into keel, chine stringer, sheer 
stringer or whatever longitudinal 
or vertical member the plywood is 
fastened to. Since comparatively 
thin sheets are used, all seams and 
joints should be glued rather than 
caulked. Casein resin waterproof 
glue, or other makes recommended 
by the plywood manufacturers, 
must be used. These are in liquid 
form and can be painted on, but 
care must be exercised in spreading 
the glue uniformly. Too much glue 
may result in air bubbles and will 
prevent a complete bond just as 
effectively as too little glue. The 
glue must be applied to the bare 
wood only and screws must be used 
to draw the sheet of plywood down 
tight; nails do not have sufficient 
drawing power. With sheets of ply- 
wood less than 3%” thick, screws 
should not be countersunk. A well 
made glued joint is stronger than 
the wood itself and, after it has 
set, the fastenings may be removed. 
Mr. MacGregor states that, in 
over 2000 plywood boats, he has 
seen no case of a properly glued 
seam failing. 

The question has been asked 
whether the use of plywood for 
planking does not mean building 
down to a price rather than up to 
a standard. Some of the boats built 
of plywood have been built to a 
price — and a low price. This has 
meant cheap finish, cheap equip- 
ment and all around inferiority, 
but there have been many others in 


which the savings in weight and 
the amount of labor involved in 
plywood construction, combined 
with good equipment and fine 
finish, have produced an excellent 
boat at moderate cost. Outstand- 
ing examples of the latter are the 
Lawley prams and ‘110’s.” 

The “110,” in fact, seems to be 
an excellent index of what the 
future may bring. As a type, she 
takes full advantage of the many 
fine properties of waterproof ply- 
wood and at the same time min- 
mizes its limitations. Progress must 
come gradually, not overnight. 
One of the biggest stumbling blocks 
at present is the fact that the ex 
pansion and contraction of ply- 
wood is so much less than that o 
the material which must be used 
for longitudinal members. Oak, for 
instance, moves about twelve times 
as much per unit of length as fi 
plywood. However, there is every 
indication that fast, reasonably 
seaworthy and durable auxiliaries 
can be developed along the line o 
the Lawley “110.” Her builders 
are so enthusiastic about the ides 
that they have developed an mex 
pensive 35-foot cruising sloop and 
are introducing her at the Moto 
Boat Show in New York. For the 
present, however, these boats 
not being planked with plywood. 

In general, V-bottom boats at 
not considered particularly beat” 
tiful because of their lack ° 
compound curvature but this ty? 
too, can be made quite attractivé 
without becoming too complica 
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Stuns boatmen look below shining 
surfaces. Nothing inspires greater 
confidence in their minds than to find 
accessories and equipment of recognized 


top quality. Hyde Propellers are typical. — 


All Hyde Wheels bear the Hyde trade- 
mark and the diameter and pitch clearly 
shown. You will find them on the highest 
class boats. Real shipbuilders have learned 
that the Hyde guarantee carries more 
sales value than their own parts-number. 











Hyde nationwide distribution solves the 
propeller service problem. There is a Hyde 
dealer in every port who not only carries 
a well assorted stock but can immediately 
draw on the complete stock of a nearby 
distributor for unusual sizes. 


When you buy a boat specify “Hyde”. 
It will cost you no more yet assure you of 
a propeller that will hold its pitch, resist 
the action of salt water and is guaranteed 
not to break in service. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 






Dealers everywhere 








HYDE 


PROPELLERS 





carry ample stocks 





Send for this free booklet 

“ Propeller Efficiency”. 

It will tell you why 

Hyde Propellers often in- 
crease the speed of a boat 
and always get home safely. 
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YOU 


IN 
TOP-SIDERS 


lf you're a skeptic, don’t heed 
our claims. Ask the fellows who 
wear Top-Siders. Get the amaz 
ing story of Top-Sider sure 
footed safety first hand. And 
don't be surprised if they reply 
with conviction and enthusiasm 


“You Can't Slip in Top Siders!” 


jer a 
freshin 


THE SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 


252 Park Street New Haven, Conn 














30-FOOT SPORT CRUISER 


SINGLE OR TWIN SCREW 
Price $2795 up 


Length 30’ 0” Beam 9’ 4” 


MAHOGANY PLANKING 


Draft. 2’ 7” 
EVERDUR FASTENINGS 


BUILT BY 


HENRY R. HINCKLEY 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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A new 29-foot racing sloop to be built by Lawley from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. She will utilize plywood construction throughout with few frames 


for plywood planking. Well-rounded 
chines help considerably but an- 
other trick, utilized in the forward 
section of both the Lawley “15’s” 
and Nunes’ Mercury, gives an 
appearance which only an expert 
would recognize as anything but 
compound curvature. This is the 
use of the developable bottom in 
which the angle of the V-bottom 
can be made to increase rapidly 
towards the bow and some trans- 
verse curvature be given the cross 
sections while retaining fore and 
aft curvature as well. 

This both sounds and looks con- 
tradictory in the light of all that 
has been said about the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining compound curva- 
ture. The explanation, however, 
lies in the fact that all lines on the 
surface of a cylinder or cone into 
which a panel of plywood can be 
bent are curved except those 
parallel to the axis. As long as a 
straight line extending to the edges 
of a surface can be drawn through 
any point on that surface, the sur- 
face is in single curvature only. The 
line need not be either horizontal or 
vertical. The trick is turned on a 
plywood boat by having the straight 
lines inclined forward and down 
from chine to keel, forward and up 
from chine to sheer. All other lines 
will then be curved to an extent 
depending upon their inclination to 
the straight lines. 

One of the most recent designs for 
plywood boats which takes advan- 
tage of this curvature trick is that 


of a new arc-bottom day sailing and 
racing sloop designed by Mac. 
Gregor for members of the Hingham 
Yacht Club. This boat is 22’ 6’ 
over all, 18’ on the water line, has a 
beam of 5’ 9” and draws 3’ 6". 
Her sail area is 177 square feet and 
her racing sails will consist of small 
and large Genoa, mainsail and 
spinnaker. The cockpit is large and 
deep and is protected by a small 
shelter forward. The design will be 
available to anyone wishing to build 
to the class. Lawley will probably 
build the first boats and it is hoped 
that their cost, without sails, can be 
kept down to $500. 

Another interesting and most sig- 
nificant new design for plywood 
construction is that of a new 28-foot 
racing sloop just completed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and 
also to be built at Lawley’s. This 
boat will carry 275 square feet of 
sail in mainsail and large Genoa. 
Her beam is only 5’ 8”, and her 
draft 5’. The keel is an iron fin. 
Every effort has been made to keep 
weight down to a minimum. 

There seems to be no justification 
for the hope (or fear) that the mult 
curved surfaces of the finest yachts 
will ever be attainable in plywoo 
as we know it today or that, be 
cause some types can be built more 
cheaply of plywood, building stand- 
ards will be brought down. Hov- 
ever, more and _ better plywood 
boats, both power and sail, art 
bound to come as the technique 
design and construction develops. 
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Topsail Schooner SWIFT 
ws «<a e xiao 2 


Diesel Auxiliary Power 


Ketch SANTA CRUZ 
SPO ea FO aIS OC ae LS 


Diesel Auxiliary Power 


Two Great Cruising Yachts Available Now in Florida 


= PERSONALLY proving on strenuous sea trials the outstanding ability, speed 
and comfort of these distinctive cruising yachts, WILLIAM ALBERT 


ROBINSON offers them for IMMEDIATE SALE or CHARTER in 
FLORIDA WATERS. 


SWIFT — already famous as a modern counterpart of the Baltimore Clipper 


Privateer Schooner of the same name, is unsurpassed for a winter vacation or 
for a world voyage. Completely equipped. 


SANTA CRUZ— newest member of the Robinson fleet, also capable of going 


anywhere in the world in safety, can be handled by two people and is developed 
from the famous Virginia Pilot Boats. 


Both yachts designed and built by W. A. ROBINSON, INC. in collaboration 
with Howard I. Chapelle, N.A. 


Wé.E BELIEVE our policy is already well known. based on the best features of the older ships, but adding 
We regret the trend toward cruising yachts of a modern knowledge and engineering to provide a 
standardized racing machine type, fundamentally un- maximum of comfort, convenience, and ease of han- 
suited to extended cruising where safety, comfort, dling. Years of research plus a fine modern shipyard 
and ability to keep the sea are primary requisites. have been combined to produce real sailing ships of 
Going for inspiration to the period when sailing ships distinctive individual character. The SWIFT and 


were in their prime, we are designing and building the SANTA CRUZ are ready to demonstrate to you 
cruising yachts of individual character and beauty, the results of our work. 


Write for further information and terms 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH MASSACHUSETTS 
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TOP-SIDERS 


Top-Siders have met every chal 
lenge—on every type of craft— 
under all conditions and on every 
important body of water in the 


world 


_ And with each succes 


sive week, more thousands of 
experienced yachtsmen declare 
‘You Can't Slip in Top-Siders!” 


Homsqueesee 
is positive 


THE SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 


252 Park Street 


New Haven, Conn 












PILOT’S SEAT No. 138 


A popular, sturdily built chair for use at the wheel 
leading boat builders as 
ade of choice air-dried 
ahoganitone finish with cadmium 
Rubber-cushioned feet. Write 
today for latest catalog showing complete line of 
smartly styled furniture for yacht, clubhouse, pool 


_ the’ used by man 
standar wg 


hardwood. 
plated fittings. 


and lawn. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1713 Packard Avenue 





Racine, Wisconsin 


‘GoLDMEDAL 


FRAGOE MARK REC. US PAT OFF, 
e 


Folding 


YACHT CHAIRS 


YACHTMAN’S CHAIR 
No. 35Y 


Expertly built by skilled craftsmen. Made 
of selected air-dried hardwood, finest 
khaki canvas, and solid brass fittings. 
Mahoganitone finish. Form-fitting com- 
fort. Folds easily for quick stowage. 
Model No. 35Y-03; vat-dyed blue 
canvas, chromium plated brass fit- 
tings. 
Rubber-Cushioned feet 
Can't slip or mar deck 
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Fundamentals of Ice Boat Design 


(Continued from page 68) 


ball and socket joint, set on top 
of built-up hull. Mast, 2144” x 5” 
section, built up or solid and 
streamlined. Boom, 9’, T-section, 
3” deep. Runners, rear, 4” high for 
clear ice, blades 30” long. Front 
(steering) runner, 5” high for clear 
ice, 24’’ long; extra sets of runners 
higher and longer for snow, slush, 
etc. Sail plan, cat rig, 75 sq. ft., 
with 12” roach extra. 


MATERIAL 


Hull. Built-up, semi-streamlined 
(see illustrations), spruce side 
planks; plywood (5-ply) deck and 
bottom; cockpit for one; plywood 
bulkheads and frames, bulkheads 
every 12” except at cockpit. 
Deck covered with veneer. or 
aeroplane cloth, aircraft type 
glue (casein) in all joints in addi- 
tion to fastenings. 

Runner plank. Aircraft spruce, built 
up of three layers, glued, with 
4’”’ crown, 1” thick at center, 
tapering to 54”; runner chocks, 
metal, bolted to runner plank, 
and adjustable laterally for lining 
up. 

Spars. Aircraft spruce; mast to 
have tunnel or track for luff rope 
of sail; if tunnel, tunnel should be 
metal-lined. 

Sail. 10 oz. yacht duck, close weave. 

Runners. Oak with stainless steel or 
cast iron blades; steel for hard 
ice, cast iron for soft; blades 
should have slight rocker. 

Standing rigging. 4%” aeroplane 
wire throughout; three mast 
stays, one to steering end, one 
to each end of runner plank; and 
one pair of ‘‘ whiskers”’ from steer- 
ing end to ends of runner plank. 

Running rigging. Nine-thread ma- 
nila. Wire may be used for hal- 
liard if preferred. 


Weight and streamlining are two 
important factors in their effect on 
speed. Because the thrust of the 
mast in a front-steerer comes at an 
unsupported point in the hull, the 
built-up hull was developed as the 
best way to get lightness and 
strength simultaneously, and the 
streamlined form followed logically. 
In a stern-steerer, the mast step is 
close to the runner plank, which 
takes part of the stress; therefore, 
the simple, skeleton form of hull 
has retained its popularity although 
some stern-steerers with built-up 
hulls are now to be seen. In the 
four-runner boat, both types of 
hull are common. 

To lower wind resistance, round 
off every projection possible and 
countersink nuts and bolts wher- 
ever you can. At 100 miles an hour, 
the smallest obstruction makes a 
difference. Masts should be pivoted, 
so that they will turn with the sail. 
If they don’t, they will seriously in- 


terfere with the proper flow of the 
wind along the sail. 

Every opportunity to lighten the 
boat, without reducing strength, 
should be taken advantage of. The 
average weight of modern ice craft, 
rigged, is 244 pounds per square foot 
of sail area. The weight of the little 
stern-steerer shown here is approx. 
imately 175 pounds, or 2.33 pounds 
per square foot of sail. By using 
aluminum fittings with cut away 
sections — that is, cut away wher. 
ever strength is not needed — and 
tapering wooden structural men- 
bers, some boats have been built 
close to 2 pounds per square foot of 
sail. In a stern-steerer (three-run. 
ner) the helmsman’s position should 
be well aft, so as to throw as much 
weight as possible on the steering 
runner and minimize the danger of 
“‘flickering.”’ 

After drawing the plans for your 
boat, it is important that you esti- 
mate the weight of each member, 
add the weights together, and see 
how close you come to the average, 
After you have shaped the various 
members, it is a good plan to weigh 
the lot, not forgetting spars, rigging 
and sails, as a check before you put 
the boat together. 

Whether you design your ow 
boat or follow somebody else’s de- 
signs, you will probably want to 
build the boat yourself. The method 
of procedure outlined below, for the 
14-foot stern-steerer, applies in 
principle to the building of any ice 
boat. 

The most difficult operation, 
probably, is building the runner 
plank. Runner planks may be solid 
or built up in layers; for the ams 
teur, the built-up type is the best, 
as it does not require steaming and 
will be more apt to retain its shape. 
The plank for the 14-footer should 
be built in three pieces; two, 54’ 
thick, the full length, and one 
shorter piece 14” thick. Cut the 
pieces nearly to size, allowing just 
enough overage to plane and san¢- 
paper to exact dimensions after the 
plank is bent to shape. Now smeat 
the contact surfaces liberally with 
waterproof casein and bend the 
plank by jacks and clamps, 
shown in the accompanying dit 
gram. 

It is of the utmost importance 
that the surface of the floor 
which you work is level. If the floot 
has any irregularities, level the 
plank by levelling the tops of the 
supports and by using shims wher 
the plank touches the floor. Aftet 
the glue has set (allow at least 
hours), plane and sandpaper the 
plank to exact dimensions. 

While the plank is setting 
shape, proceed with the other de 
tails of construction, as outlined ” 
the following: 
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WIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 


When you install TWIN DISC 
Marine Gears ... you’re through 
with reverse and reduction gear tinkering, because TWIN DISC 
Marine Gears are built for the job .. . not merely to fit the engine. 
Twin Disc Clutches eliminate gear shifting. No need for ad- 
justment because the wear on the friction clutch surfaces is 
adjusted automatically. ( In sizes up to 150 hp., wide-faced, 
helical gears, case-hardened and ground are used. The gears are 
continually bathed in “‘water-cooled” oil, and run smoothly 
and silently whether in “forward” or full power in “reverse.” 
Wherever parts rotate, splash lubricated, over-size bear- 
ings are provided. Propeller thrust bearings of generous 
capacity are built in. @ These are just a few details that 
assure the long life and consistently uniform perform- 
ance of Twin Disc Marine Gears . . . eliminate any 
need for tinkering. ( Most nationally known en- 
gine builders supply Twin Disc Marine Gears 
as standard equipment. Ask your favorite 
engine builder for the new booklet 
**Let’s Look Inside,” or write direct 
to Twin Disc Clutch Company, 
1368 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


Twin Dise Marine Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears are furnished in 1 to 1, 2 
to 1, and 3 to 1 ratios to fit 
standard flywheel housings. 
They range 40 hp. to 235 
hp. with speeds up to 


1368 RACINE STREET « RACINE WISCONSIN. 








NOW BUILDING — 


this distinctive new type 


70-ft. Diesel Cruiser 


which combines the comfort of 
cruisers 10 feet longer with the 
operating economy of boats 

10 feet shorter. 


Ready — as you wish it 
— for this Florida season. 


Mathis Yacht Building Co. 
Front & Erie Streets 
Camden, New Jersey 








PROVIDENCE 


MUR-COP 
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For Protection 
Below the Waterline 





NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
RHODE #SLAND 
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METHOD OF SHAPING 


1. Cut and shape all other parts of 
the boat. 

2. Lay out the form of the hull, 
full size, on a level floor. 

3. Fit the side boards to the stem 
piece and fasten securely. 

4. Set the mast bench and ’thwart- 
ships cockpit coaming in place. 
If you have no one to help you, 
hold the sideboards in place, for 
this part of the work, with 
battens. Be careful to get these 
two members accurately in 
place and then fasten them se- 
curely to the sideboards. 

5. Now bend the sideboards care- 
fully to conform to the lines 
drawn on the floor. If possible, 
nail strips along these lines to 
hold the sideboards in place, 
and nail temporary battens 
across, a foot apart, to hold the 
top of the hull. 

6. Set the stern piece in place and 
fasten it, making sure of a snug 
fit. 

7. Now turn the hull upside down. 
If the sideboards show a tend- 
ency to warp, measure at a 
few points and nail battens 
across to bring the structure 
back in shape. 

8. Fasten the oak keel in place 
and lay the cockpit flooring, 
starting at the stern and work- 
ing forward, removing the bat- 
tens as you come to them. 

. When your runner plank is 
ready, fasten it to the hull with 
the angle irons. Be careful that 
the runner plank makes a true 
right angle with the fore and 
aft line of the boat, that it is 
in the proper fore and aft posi- 
tion, and that it is accurately 
centered. 

10. Turn the boat right side up 
again, preferably placing it on 
horses to simplify the work, 
and proceed with the placing of 
runners, steering gear, spars, 
rigging, etc., in accordance 
with the drawings. 


No) 


The runner blades (cast iron) are 
the cheapest and easiest to put on 
as they need to be fastened only 
near the ends. For hard, “glass” 
ice, T-section stainless steel blades 
are better, but for all ’round 
conditions the iron blades are excel- 
lent, provided you keep them well 
sharpened. 

As suggested before, steering © 
gear should be strong and simple. 
The steering gear on the 14-footer 


— 
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Preeve MT SIDE SUPPING. 


RuNNER PLANK. 


is of the simplest type, a tille 
attached directly to the steering 
runner. Most front-steerers and 
four-runner boats are designed for 
the helmsman to sit up, facing for. 
ward; and some stern-steerers are 
now built that way. In this case, the 
steering runner is controlled either 
by tiller ropes, working on sheaves 
under the boat, or by a wheel geared 
to the steering runner as in auto- 
mobile steering gear. A yoke tiller, 
rather than a straight tiller, is also 
thought to be the better. The great 
advantage of the yoke tiller is that 
it is easier to reach from different 
positions than the straight type. 

The foregoing is not for the ex- 
perienced ice boat designer but for 
the man who wants to know enough 
about ice boat design to build a 
boat without going adrift because 
he gets his dimensions, weights or 
details all out of proportion. Em- 
phasis is given the 14-foot stern- 
steerer because she is about the 
simplest and cheapest practical 
boat to build which the writer has 
seen, and she shows the elements of 
good design. The design is capable 
of many refinements, as are most of 
the details discussed here, but fora 
man who is building his first boat, 
or who has built boats which have 
not been satisfactory, this is an 
excellent type with which to start. 

I also suggest, unless you have 
had considerable experience, that 
you stick to 75 sq. ft. sail area or 
thereabouts. The ‘“‘Skeeters,”’ the 
nickname given to the 75 sq. ft. 
class, have become the most popu- 
lar in this country and are giving 
an excellent account of themselves. 
But the reason I urge them is that 
they are easier to handle than the 
bigger boats and, at the high speeds 
you are going to experience, you 
don’t want to start out with some- 
thing which may get the better of 
you. 

A father came in to see me not 
long ago to discuss building an ice 
boat for his twelve-year-old son. 
He told me that he thought 250 
square feet of sail was about what 
he wanted! He was much surprised 
at my reaction but, when he left, 
he was wondering whether 75 84 © 
ft. might not be too much. 

I mention this to indicate 
little idea one may have 0 
meaning of sail area in an ice 
Seventy-five sq. ft. is a meres 
wind’ard on the water but it can 
nish plenty of excitement on the 
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Party Fishing Boat “Sachem” Fishing Trawler “The Lark’’ Sailing Schooner “Gertrude L. Thebaud’’ 
805-H.P. F-M Model 37 575-H.P. F-M Model 37 180-H.P. F-M Model 35 Diesel 
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Party Fishing Boat ‘*Fidus’”’ 
300-H.P. F-M Model 46 Diesel 





@ Just as a modern trawler is built for one type of service, and a sport fisher- 
man for another—so are Fairbanks-Morse Marine Diesels built for the exact 
kind of service to which they are destined. From the power dory to the ocean- 
going tanker, the F-M line of Diesels doesn’t miss a boat. Light or heavy 
duty, main engines or auxiliaries, speedboat or tug, there is a Fairbanks-Morse 
Marine Diesel built for each and every one. . . and all are marine engines 
from bedplate to topsides. Why compromise with adaptations? Come to 
Marine Diesel Headquarters and get the right Diesel for your job. Fairbanks, 

Tug "D. T. Sheridan” Morse & Co., Dept.106, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Marine branches 
1000-H.P. F-M Model 37 with service stations in principal ports. 
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Tanker “F, A, Verdon , Freighter “Big Chief” Gov't. Tug “Stephen F. Austin’’ 
450-H.P. F-M Model 37 450-H.P. F-M Model 37 450-H.P. F-M Model 37 


7663-0A27.530 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS WASHERS-IRONERS 
ALECTRICAL MACHINERY | FARM EQUIPMENT 
"FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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WHY NOT A 
QUALITY 
ELECTRIC PLANT 
FOR YOUR BOAT? 












KOHLER MODEL 
EP-36— 1500 watts, 
32-volt D.C. An elec- 
trically cranked, _bat- 
tery-charging plant. 


Bose owners and builders know that Kohler Electric 
Plants are compact, quiet, precision-built .. . occupy little 
space ... require little attention . . . operate smoothly 
with minimum noise. They can be depended upon when 
the going is roughest. Slow speed, multi-cylinder, water- 
cooled engine uses little fuel. Ideal for lighting, fans, 
pumps, refrigeration, galley appliances, winches, signals, 
radio. Many sizes, many prices. A.C. or D.C. From $235 up. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 











& é 
® 1] 
: suede carne KOHLER: 
E Electric plants, plumbing and heating equipment : 
4 KOHLER CO., Dept. Y-1M, Kohler, Wis. : 
| Send descriptive literature and full information. gy 
K | 
- Name . 
a Address E 
i E 
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What marine engine 
offers the greatest 
value at the 
lowest cost? 







wit's smooth- 
pilt marine 
its horse- 
< 









Chris - Craft marine 
engines cost less — 
last longer 


CHRIS-CRAFT MARINE ENGINES 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 401 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICH. 
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Give the Race Committee a Break! 


(Continued from page 70) 


she can be seen and identified 
at a distance. She should be able 
and reasonably steady in pretty 
bad weather. She need not be fast 
but must have ample and de- 
pendable power. Other require- 
ments are: adequate ground tackle 
to hold her in position in bad 
weather, and the men and gear to 
handle it; masts tall enough so that 
signals can be hoisted well up in the 
air; and some sort of a rainproof 
shelter. (Nothing is more futile than 
recording finishes on paper that 
dissolves in your hands in the rain.) 
She should be completely under the 
orders of the committee chairman 
from the time she leaves the moor- 
ing until she gets home again. 
Borrow such a boat if you can, 
charter her if you must, but, at 
least, you clubs who want to run 
races, give your committee a work- 
ing platform on which they can 
function efficiently. 

Having gotten its committee 
boat, the committee loads aboard 
several tons of signals, guns, shells, 
clocks, circulars and other impedi- 
menta — some of which generally 
turns up missing on the morning of 
race day — and shoves off for the 
starting line, where more problems 
crop up. 

Courses must be settled upon 
and a starting line established, often 
before the breeze has declared its 
intentions for the afternoon. If it’s 
very light and unsettled, the prob- 
lem of whether to start or postpone 
comes up. Whatever you decide, 
you’re on the spot. The drifters and 
wind-hunters want to start, no 
matter how light it is, and rush up 
to say so. The heavy weather boys 
want to wait for a breeze and are 
equally articulate. A parade of Help- 
ful Suggesters sails past: ‘‘Can’t 
you favor the leeward end of the 
line more?” ‘If you’d reverse the 
course, we’d get a better windward 
leg.’’ And so on, ad infinitum. 

Now, granting that committees 
are not infallible and that many of 
these suggestions have merit, the 
helpful suggester is still usually a 
pain in the neck. The committee is 
frequently operating under diffi- 
culties of which he has no concep- 
tion but the complainant sees only 
his own interests or those of his 
particular class, while the commit- 
tee is running a regatta for a score 
of classes, of all sorts and sizes of 
boats, sailing half a dozen different 
courses. There is probably no way 
to stop a chronic suggester from 
suggesting — and, perhaps, like the 
fleas on a dog, the suggesters have 
their uses. At least they prevent 
the committee’s becoming too sat- 
isfied with its own opinions. It 
might be possible to obtain a court 
injunction against a sailor’s offering 
gratuitous advice to the committee 
unless he has served at least two 


years as a committeeman. A com. 
mitteeman who tries to pleas 
everyone will either go crazy oy 
take to drink. Veterans of the com. 
mittee boat, however, seeing , 
chronic suggester approaching a 
his mouth open to suggest, will ge 
the j jump on him by yelling: “ Whet 
ever it is, NO!” before he has q 
chance to speak. 

An outsider (including all racing 
men) might suppose that the 
chance to watch at close quarters 
the skillful boat-handling, the thrill. 
ing action of close starts and fin. 
ishes, and the undeniably beautify] 
panorama of a racing fleet in action 
would be adequate recompense for 
the committee’s labors. Trouble is, 
the committee doesn’t see much of 
it. Committeemen are specialists, 
each working hard at his job on the 
assembly line throughout the starts 
and finishes. The clock man, his 
eyes glued to the chronometer’s 
clicking second hand, calls off the 
minutes and seconds; if you gsud- 
denly ask him what time it is, it’s 


‘an even bet he’ll pull out his watch 


to tell you. The signalman is busy 
with the signals, the gunner with 
his gun, during the starts. Two or 
three men strain their eyes trying 
to identify sail numbers that are 
too small, faded or at a bad angle to 
see. The man with his eye sighted 
along the starting line sees only the 
sail numbers of boats that beat the 
gun. The numbers are usually just 
numbers to him at the moment 
and it isn’t until later that he 
realizes the boat he recalled be- 
longs to his boss or to the skipper he 
hoped was going to take him racing 
next week — not that it would have 
made any difference to the recall. 

A word or two here about the 
starts. If you go out and sail 
around with your racing number 
showing, then decide at the last 
minute that it isn’t your day and 
you won’t start, don’t be surprised 
to see your boat listed as ‘‘D.N.F.” 
in the summaries next morning. 
You were checked in as_ being 
present at the start, you didn’t 
finish, and you'll have to talk fast 
to get the record changed. 

As to premature starts, three out 
of four skippers who are recalled 
are sure they were mistaken for 
someone else or that the com- 
mittee is “out to get them.’ 
Baloney. If a boat is at all close, one 
way or the other, nobody except the 
man or men standing under that 
white flag with their eyes focused 
along the line to the buoy can be 
certain who’s over and who isn't. 
Occasionally, an early starter will 
get away with it because other 
early starters obscure him from the 
committeeman’s eye but, if a boat 
is called back, it’s because she was 
over the line and no fooling, though 
maybe only by inches. 
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Motor Boat!”’ 


O “ America’s Swankiest 
The Johnson “32” 














The ‘37’ Auxiliary Cutter. 
Dimensions: 36’ 3'’ x 25’ 
x96" x 4/0". 





> FAMOUS HUBERT S. JOHNSON SKIFFS fod cae oe a 


racing-cruising auxiliary. Dimen- 


Kwown as ‘‘America’s Most Outstanding Motor includes a fast 16-foot ee ee ees ae 
” Boats — In Design, Construction and Performance,’ sea skiff, the swanky 
Hubert S. Johnson boats are noted for their fine lines, | 32-foot super sport skiff pan 
high quality, expert craftsmanship and faultless illustrated above (both 
performance. on exhibit at the N. Y. Motor Boat Show), 20- 


New 1940 models are available in lengths from and 24-foot sport fishermen, 32-foot fast fishing 
16 feet up. If genuine satisfaction in your next cruisers, 36-footers for cruising, etc. 





? boat is your paramount consideration, you : 
will find it in a Hubert S. Johnson boat and Write for illustrated catalog showing the out- Oo 
< at a price that is reasonable. Our line standing Johnson line of fine motor boats. 


V4 HuserT S. JOHNSON BOAT & ENGINE WORKS Q 
BAY HEAD, NEW JERSEY 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 





ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 
Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 


repainting work. 


EMERALD GREEN — LIGHT GREEN — CREAM WHITE 


**Best Racing and Cruising Paint on 





ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 





the Market! *’ 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


Selected for Government 
Yachts at Annapolis 
Designed and Built by Luders 


Highly recommended by the Foremost Naval Architects: 
John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, W. Starling Burgess, Cox 
and Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens. 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 

Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
... Phillips Hardware Co. 

New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Ltd. ... Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
... Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
..- Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 








* Alert’’ 


One of the three new Naval Academy yawls. Sails for all of these fine 
boats made by us 


Hathaway and Reiser ~. Custom Made Yacht Sails 


Phone: Greenwich 2620 


COs COB, CONN. 








Some committees will let you get 
away with murder under their noses 
in the matter of fouls unless you’re 
protested. Others, heeding the 
specific rule in the book, try to act 
on such fouls as they see at start 
and finish. When a rank foul is 
observed, the chairman frequently 
picks up the megaphone and hails: 
“Number so-and-so, you are dis- 
qualified.”” Now, this is not legal 
procedure. It’s largely a matter of 
convenience and may save you 
from drifting around in the rain for 
hours, or uselessly blowing out 
good sails, or thinking you’ve won 
a race only to find you weren’t in it, 
or further interfering with legiti- 
mate competitors. You can disre- 
gard the hail if you like and demand 
a regular hearing afterward. But 
don’t try it unless you are positive 
that you can prove your case. The 
committee also knows its rules, it 
knows what it saw, and in that 
hearing it is going to be not only 
judge, jury and executioner but 
prosecuting attorney and witness 
as well. 

Once the race committee has 
gotten the last class away, it faces 
two possibilities. It may sit there 
and kick its heels for hours, while 
the fleet drifts around in a calm, or 
it may have just.about time to sit 
back and draw a long breath before 
the first finishers start piling in. If 
boats would always cross the finish 
line briskly at intervals of ten 
seconds it would be lovely. Usually, 
they come in bunches, obscuring 
each other and the buoy at the far 
end of the line from the committee 
—boats of all sizes and classes 
jumbled together. The spotter must 
pick them out as they come up; 
then watch in case the order 
changes. Often he has to identify 
boats after they’ve crossed. The 
line man has time only to whistle as 
each bow or mast goes over. The 
clocker counts interminably and the 
rest of the committee sits and 
writes number-number-numbers on 
cards, and rarely glances at the 
boats. Once or twice I have seen 
finishes so piled up that no group of 
human beings could possibly get 
them all down straight. And I have 
seen a few other times, working with 
inexperienced committees, where 
the job was too much for the men 
doing it. But the miracle is that 
the finishes are recorded as ac- 
curately as they are. Incidentally, 
if, on reading the next day’s papers, 
you find yourself misplaced in the 
summary, don’t have hysterics 
until you check with the race com- 
mittee. Newspaper summaries are 
seldom official summaries, for rea- 
sons I may explain in another 
article. 

If the committee has you wrong, 
it’s most likely your own fault, and 
the most common fault is in display- 
ing numbers. The committee can’t, 
in its rush_ moments, identify your 
boat by the patch on the jib or the 
shape of the mainsheet man’s bald 
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spot. As I have tried to make clea; 
about all a committeeman sees jp 
the pinches is numbers, and tog 
often the numbers aren’t }j 
enough to see. The fact that yours 
is a small boat doesn’t increase the 
magnifying power of a committee. 
man’s eyes. The smaller the boat, 
the bigger numbers she needs jn 
proportion to her size. Equally im. 
portant is the position of numbers. 
Most of them are placed up near 
the head of the sail midway from 
luff to leech — precisely the worst 
possible place from the standpoint 
of visibility, owing to the curve of 
the sail. There is no one position in 
which numbers are visible from all 
angles but the nearest thing to it is 
a spot out on the leech between the 
first and second lines of reef points 
—assuming your sail has reef 
points. That’s where every boat’s 
number should be, except, perhaps, 
in the case of a few large and lofty 
craft where numbers near the head 
— but still out on the leech — will 
show above the massed sails of the 
smaller fry. Black numbers on 
white sails are by far the best. If 
you must use colored numbers, use 
dark colors and renew them when 
they start to fade. I recall one 
bright young Star owner who, hay- 
ing a number of four digits, decided 
to be original and have each digit 
a different color. 

Even with perfect numbers, 
perfectly placed, there are times 
when boats finish at such an angle 
that the sails are ‘‘on edge”’ to the 
committee, obscuring the numbers. 
It takes only a few seconds, after 
crossing the line, either to wipe off 
or trim your sail so that the com- 
mittee has a broadside view of your 
number, but not one skipper in a 
hundred ever does it. 

Another thing, don’t bother the 
committee when they’re finishing 
boats. The committee is working 
under pressure, as a team, and any 
interruption may throw it off, and 
the fact that you've _ finished 
doesn’t mean that other boats 
aren’t piling in. If you must know 
whether you beat the Lollipop by 
inches, or who won in your class, 
or where the Skate finished, wait 
until the committee gets a breath- 
ing spell. Likewise, if you want to 
protest someone, don’t try to pour 
your tale of woe into the commit 
tee’s ear the minute you’ve finished. 
Fly your red flag, be sure the of- 
ficials see it, then sail in and put the 
protest in writing so they’ll find it, 
as a pleasant surprise, when they 


_ wearily stagger ashore. 


Power boats, lying close along: 
side with exhausts rumbling, ¢a! 
be deafening to recorders who need 
all their hearing for the clock mat 
and the boat spotter. Also, powe! 
boats lying beyond but in line with 
the finish buoy can hide it with sul 
prising effectiveness just when the 
man on the line needs to see it 
decide a close finish or start. 

Even when the race is over, the 
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Deck House 
Control for 
Dynamatic 

Electric 

Transmission 
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DEFENDER — 188 hp. 
at 1600 rpm. — with 
Dynamatic Electric 
Transmission. 


WAUKESHA-HESSELMAN 


MARINE ENGINE gives 
you ELECTRIC DRIVE... 


The Dynamatic Electric Transmission gives 
you an electric drive with 97% efficiency 
....an infinite range of speeds ... . either 
forward or reverse. .. from a crawl to full 
speed—by a single lever. 

-It has no friction clutches, bands or 
shoes to wear; no adjustments or take-ups 
are required. It is a true cushion drive, 
smooth as an electric motor, with no me- 
chanical connections between engine and 
propeller. Torsional vibrations from pro- 
peller shaft never reach the engine, nor do 
engine vibrations affect the propeller shaft. 

Control stations... either single or mul- 





tiple . . . require no mechanical linkages— 
no pins, levers or rods—only three small 
wires to the engine. Energizing force is 
provided by the starting battery. 

The Waukesha-Hesselman Marine Oil 
Engine . . . with its easy starting, low pres- 
sures, positively-timed electric ignition... 
in combination with this Dynamatic Trans- 
mission exclusively Waukesha, gives you 
a marine power plant that insures not only 
the utmost maneuverability but shock-proof 
smoothness. Since this most modern oil en- 
gine burns safe, low-cost, easy-to-get diesel 
fuels, you get the greatest over-all economy. 








Ask about this at the Waukesha Booth—National Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Palace 
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WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


NEW YORK TULSA LOS ANGELES 
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WO Water- Babies = 


and a 
Calendar Watch 


One glance at the MOVADO 
Calendograph gives you the 
month, date, day of week, 
hour, minute, second. Wind 
it like any watch. Your 
choice of stainless steel or 
14-K gold. The Calendo- 
@ Famed favorites of men and women devoted to active graph is moderately priced. 
sports, active professions, are these two MOVADO water- 
proof watches—thoroughbreds both, with the sturdy, 
exquisitely perfect movements you expect of MOVADO, 
and ingeniously effective pre-tested waterproofing. Dust- 
proof, too — absolutely airtight. With unbreakable 
crystal, waterproof strap. 15 jewels. Available in stain- 
less steel, stainless steel and gold, 14-K gold. At prices 
agreeably moderate. 


@ movaDo Acvatic may be bought in Standard or 
Junior size, with regular or sweep second hand. 


@ MOVADO De Luxe Acvatic has the new MOVADO Wafer- 
thin movement—strong, dependable, full-size. 


MOVADO Wathes 


165 FIRST PRIZES AND GRAND AWARDS 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Copyright 1989, Movado Watch Agency, Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 














HIGGINS EUREKA 
See It at the National Boat Show 


See the movies of this boat in action at the National Boat 
Show, watch the Eurekas climb seawalls, hurdle large floating 
logs, run through the surf upon the beach and back off under its 
own power. 


The boat that can go anywhere and do anything. Design and 
construction details fully protected by American and Foreign 
patents. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST CIRCULAR 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


INC. 


World's Largest Builders of Commercial Motor Boats 





















committee isn’t through. Likely as 
not, it will have to decide a few 
protests, which can be quite un- 
pleasant if the racing men make 
them so. And, to wind up the day, 
there is the little matter of explain- 
ing to club officers and racing men 
why the committee did this and 
didn’t do that; to the club treasurer, 
why it costs money to run regattas. 
And, when the last slow crate 
finishes at seven thirty, the wife 
will want to know why you are late 
to dinner. 

Considering that the race com- 
mittee is giving its time and effort 
gratis in the service of its club and 
its sport, it seems entitled to more 
appreciation, consideration and co- 
operation than it generally gets. 
Some of the above criticisms and 
suggestions may seem trivial but 
the sum total of minor annoyances 
can turn the job from one that 
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might be a pleasant one into some. 
thing of a nightmare. A bit more 
thoughtfulness and support on the 
part of the sailors and the club could 
make the job less onerous and at 
the same time help the committee 
do it better. 

I suppose the average committee. 
man’s attitude toward the rank 
and file of racing men is much like g 
parent’s attitude toward children, 
You don’t expect ’em to know 
much; you make allowances for al] 
sorts of shortcomings; you do your 
best for them in spite of themselves; 
and you don’t expect much thanks 
for it. 

Lest this article seem to indicate 
an unreasonable bias in favor of 
race committees, right or wrong, | 
might add that I’m planning to 
write another piece next month 
pointing out a few shortcomings 
I’ve noted among race committees, 


Carefree Cruising in Cuba 


(Continued from page 56) 


officials become used to it, there 


may possibly be a few misunder- - 


standings. 

Now you must retrace your steps 
to the waterfront and call at the 
Custom House (Aduana), the big 
grey building perched on the docks. 
Upstairs, at window 29, entitled 
Navegacion-Jefe, you present the 
following papers: 1, Your two let- 
ters from the Tourist Commission 
which will identify you as Ameri- 
cans and give a hint to the Spanish- 
speaking clerk as to what you’re 
after; 2, the Consular Dispatch 
from the Consul in Key West; 3, 
the original manifest; 4, the original 
crew list (Lista de Tripulantes); 
5, the original list of stores, and 6, 
the ship’s papers. You get the ship’s 
papers back and walk north along 
the corridor until you see the sign 
Capitan del Puerto (Captain of the 
Port). There you leave only one 
document, a copy of the crew list 
(Lista de Tripulantes). In the Cap- 
tain’s office is a clerk, Ricardo B. 
Martinez, whose English is first 
rate and who will help you either 
in his bureau or at window 29 should 
you run into squalls. 

Your last duty is to look up the 
post office and mail, by registered 
mail, certificado, one copy of the 
manifest, signed in ink by yourself 
as master, and addressed to Secre- 
taria de Hacienda, Habana, Cuba. 
At that point, the only papers 
which you should have left over, 
besides your ship’s papers, are those 
secured from the American Customs 
at Key West. All the red tape 
which I have mentioned must be 
disposed of within 24 hours of your 
arrival. There are no charges if 
you enter on a week day between 
nine and five. 

Should the paper work not appeal 
to you, Paul Siré, the yacht agent, 


will do the job. I think his fee is $15 
for yachts under 45 feet. 

How about water, gasoline and 
ice? There are a number of small 
motor launches in Havana whose 
owners make a business of running 
errands for yachtsmen. They are 
probably all good although, to my 
mind, one young man stands head 
and shoulders above the lot. His 
name is Hilarion Roca and he owns 
three launches, all named Matanzas. 
We call him Charlie. Charlie is 4 
square shooter and whatever you 
want he gets it promptly, exaetly 
and at the bottom price. Gasoline 
in Cuba ranges from 29 up to about 
37 cents per gallon at outlying 
ports. 

If your cruise must be limited to 
a few days, you will probably spend 
all your time in Havana. But, as! 
pointed out before, Havana is not 
Cuba and you should, if possible, 
devote a week at least to visiting 
the many delightful harbors within 
sailing distance of the capital. You 
can find them on your chart. Ms 
riel, where the Cuban Naval Academy 
is perched high on a bluff, overlook- 
ing the huge harbor; Cardefias, 
a deep, well-charted harbor with 
enough corners, coves and creeks 
to satisfy the most adventurous 
dinghy sailor; Bahia Honda; Ms 
tanzas; Santa Lucia, where the 
famous American-controlled Mata- 
hambre copper mines are located — 
these and many more can be visi 
in a week. Farther on, down the 
coast to the westward, lie the Colo- 
rado Reefs, inside of which a yacht 
drawing seven feet may sail clear t0 
the end of Cuba. From there, 4 well 
powered auxiliary or a seagolllé 
cruiser can buck the easterly Trade 
to the Isle of Pines where, UP * 
quiet little river at the town ° 
Nueva Gerona, lives quite a coloty 
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BRASS-BRONZE | 
COPPER | 
IN ALL SHAPES ond FORMS 


LARGEST STOCK ON THE 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
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MADAME VEUVE CLICQUOT 1777-1866 
Founder of the Champagne which still bears her name 


(Ma e tt An cae with 
Clicquot 


Yellow Label 
he ane ( Sree 


THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., INC., 
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RELIANCE 
TACHOMETER 
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in the field of fine marine instruments . 


RELIANCE 


TACH OMETERS 


Preferred by Boat Owners, Marine Architects and Engine Build- 
ers for their Accuracy and ever dependable performance under all 
conditions of service on the seas. 


BARBOUR STOCKWELL CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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of Americans. Cruising possibilities 
in Cuba are limited only by the time 
the yachtsman has at his disposal 
and the ability of his vessel to push 
to windward, along the south coast, 
in the face of the Trades. 

Before you leave Havana, you 
must secure a most important docu- 
ment. This is a cruising pass which 
entitles you to sail wherever you 
want in Cuban waters for 30 days. 
If, at the end of that time, you wish 
to continue your meanderings, you 
may have the pass renewed for 
another 30-day period at whatever 
port you happen to be in. As far as 
I know, this can go on ad infinitum. 
To secure the original pass, you 
must visit Mr. Cuartas or Mr. 
Dardet at the Tourist Commission. 
One of those officials will give you 
a letter to be taken to the office of 
the Captain of the Port at the 
Aduana. The issuance of the pass 
takes but a few minutes. 

To leave Havana for Key West, 
the procedure is quite similar to that 
of entering. The Tourist Commission 
will give you letters asking permis- 
sion for your yacht to be cleared. 
These are presented first to the 
Navigacion-Jefe window in the 
Aduana and the papers received 
there are taken to the Captain of 
the Port where the final order to 
leave is issued. This paper, along 
with the sheaf of documents given 
you by the American Customs at 
Key West, must be turned in at 
the Customs when you get back to 
the States. The last job is to call 
at the American Consulate, a build- 
ing across the square from the 
Templete and readily distinguished 
by the Stars and Stripes flying from 
its roof, and ask for a crew list. You 
should then arrange to leave Havana 
Harbor within 24 hours. No Ameri- 
can bill of health is needed. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
list a few random thoughts on 
Cuban cruising which might prove 
helpful. Buy a Cuban flag in Havana. 
I purchased mine at the Encanto, 
Havana’s big department store. Fly 
it from your starboard spreader, in 
harbor. It’s a courtesy gesture in 
Havana and an obligation in a few 
small ports, notably the Isle of 
Pines. Dinghies, at night, are re- 
quired to show a white light. A 
flashlight does nicely. There’s a fine 
of $500 for chucking garbage over- 
board in Havana but no one ever 
came around to collect ours. Charlie 
will stay aboard your boat at 
night if the whole crew wants to go 
ashore and you’re worried about 
leaving the ship unattended. It 
really isn’t necessary, though. For a 
numbered boat, your total bill on 
leaving the States is $7.50; of this, 
$6.00 goes to the Cuban Consul and 
$1.50 to the American Customs. No 
charges in Cuba. When you get 
home, the Customs men collect 
another $1.50. 
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Cuban butter comes in big jar, 
tastes fine and keeps indefinitely 
without ice. Get a conversation book 
before you start. To know even , 
few words makes the voyage doubly 
interesting. Practically everyone jp 
Havana speaks English. In gmalj 
towns, you must wear a shirt and 
you must not wear shorts off the 
boat — that’s very much againg 
the law. When you sail into a smalj 
harbor and go into town for the 
first time, a dozen youngsters will 
trail you begging pennies. If yoy 
don’t give in and if you stay around 
a couple of days, you’ll become just 
part of the scenery. All Cuban 
charts are published by the U. §, 
Hydrographic Office and are gp. 
curate. They may be bought, in 
Havana, from Sefior Mencio, at 75 
Obispo Street. He carries a con- 
plete stock. All major buoys are in 
place but don’t start worrying if 
you can’t locate other charted 
markers. They’re mostly down. 

Up to March, the north coast of 
Cuba gets an occasional norther, 
They don’t last long and usually 
give plenty of warning in the form 
of a drop in temperature and heavy 
black clouds to the north’ard. From 
the last of March along into July, 
when the squally season starts, the 
weather is uniformly fair, the winds 
light from an easterly direction. On 
the south coast, there are always 
the Trades to bargain with. They 
blow, with unremitting vigor, day 
and night, and you need either 
plenty of power to push against 
them or the patience of Job to 
beat. 

Havana’s the only safe place to 
have photographs developed and, 
after having a dozen rolls ruined at 
outlying ports, I ended up by mail- 
ing them to the Caribbean Photo 
Co., 2 San Rafael Street, Havana. 
They do excellent work. If you can 
take on fifty or more gallons of gas 
at a time, buy your fuel by the 
barrel (tanka). It’s cheaper and 
usually the gas is better. Water 1s 
rather hard to get in Cuba and the 
familiar dock spigot is a seven-day 
wonder. There’s one at Santa Lucia. 
We rigged up a rain catcher. The 
fish are big and hungry all over 
Cuba, so don’t leave your spoons at 
home. Postage, first class, to the 
States is two cents. American canned 
goods can be bought everywhere at 
a small mark up but the native 
foods tasted so good that we brought 
home nearly all the ship’s stores 
with which Starlight had beet 
originally provisioned. 

Your cruise to Cuba can be 4 
carefree as a jaunt along Long 
Island Sound. I know that you will 
be treated royally and that you'll 
agree that no more perfect cruisilg 
ground can be found within easy 
sailing distance of the United State 
than the amethyst waters of ou! 
island neighbor. 
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The Mack Mariner Type “Y,” 
120 h. p. Diesel engine, one of 
several types now available. 














Mack Marine Engines are the product 
of an organization with 40 years’ ex- 
perience in building engines ‘for the 
heaviest and toughest kind of service. 
Mack’s unequalled facilities. make 
possible the introduction of Marine 
Engines which set new standards of 
precision and quality manufacture. 
These new engines are designed 
specifically for marine operation. A 
network of company-owned Mack 
branches assures prompt and conve- 
nient service at all times. Write today 


for prices and full mechanical details. 


See our Exhibit at the New York Motor Boat Show 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORP. « 


Builders of Mack Motor Trucks—for Forty Years the Most Famous in the World 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























































Also specialists in Stars, Snipes, Comets 
and other small sailing craft. 


Send for free copy, ‘Care of Sails’’ 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK! 


We can help you. There is a Ferdico-Jeffery 
product for every leak. Write for descriptive 
circulars. 
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Ferdico Canvas Cement 
Seamseal Seam Filler 
Ferdico Casein Spar Glue 
Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue 
for deck seams 
C Quality Liquid Marine Glue 
for leaks in difficult places 
Ferdico Aviation Liquid Glue 
for double planking and batten seams 


LW. Ferdinand &Co.Inc. [4 


599 Albany Street. Boston MaSS. 








That There May Be Charts 
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(Continued from page 80) 


groundwork. The Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey camera used in this 
work, the design of the Survey, is 
the largest in the world. Weighing 
more than 300 pounds, it has nine 
lenses for the:simultaneous photo- 
graphing of large areas. From a 
height of about three miles, all of 
New York City can be ‘‘snapped”’ 
in a single exposure. The compila- 
tion of charts from photographs is a 
complicated office procedure, re- 
quiring the correction of distortion 
and scale errors. Nevertheless, fre- 
quent correction of charts to indi- 
cate changes in shore conditions is 
facilitated by the use of the camera. 

Think now of a land well pro- 
vided with control survey monu- 
ments, particularly along the coasts, 
and with the coastal details all 
surveyed. It is time for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey officer to go on 
sea duty. Out in his ship he goes, 
and his job becomes one of survey- 
ing that which he cannot see. He 
must feel out the bottom to show 
how deep the water is. He must 
find each rock and reef, investigat- 
ing and charting every one; else, 
they may be found by unsuspecting 
mariners, and bring tragedy in their 
wake. 

He works from the control points 
ashore and all his ingenuity is 
taxed to devise ways of measuring 
to fix the positions of the under- 
water objects now receiving his 
attention. His skill is applied as 
well to the improvement of methods 
of sounding, for there is much to be 
done. 

That famous device, the lead 
line, is well known to all mariners 
and readers of sea stories. There is 
an interesting Biblical account of its 
use, and Herodotus, in the fourth 
century, B.c., tells of navigation 
by the implications of depth sound- 
ing and bottom sampling. The lead 
line is still standard equipment on all 
craft; nevertheless, there are indi- 
cations of its eclipse in favor of more 
accurate devices. 

The fathometer, interpreting the 
messages brought by echoes from 
the ocean floor, gives instantaneous 
soundings and a perfect profile of 
the bottom passed over. There is no 
stopping to heave the lead — no 
picturesque singing out “by the 
mark, . . .” There is simply a red 
light on a dial. Prosaic? Perhaps. 
But it is a wonderful help in nauti- 
cal surveying and in navigation. 

The work of the fathometer is 
done by timing the travel of an 
oscillator buzz to the bottom and 
the return of its echo to the ship. 
The water transmits this sound at 
the rate of 4800 feet every second. 
For the timing of the exceedingly 
small fractions of seconds involved 
in sounding shoal waters, the 
fathometer has sensitivity which 


makes it possible to interpret the 
echo’s return even to the 25,000t) 
part of a second! 

Behind a glass dial bearing q 
circular fathom scale, is a rotating 
disc turned by a synchronous motor 
whose power frequency is controlled 
by a tuning fork. A radial slit in the 
disc rotates in front of an annular 
neon tube, which has the property 
of lighting and darkening with al- 
most inconceivable speed. As the 
slit, rotating too fast to be followed 
by the eye, passes the zero point of 
the scale, an electric impulse re. 
leased by a photo cell goes to the 
oscillator in the ship’s bottom. A 
sound is made which instantly 
starts down through the water. A 
moment later it returns as an echo 
from the bottom and the oscillator, 
adopting the réle of hydrophone, 
or listener, signals back to the neon 
tube, which flashes red. This flash 
is seen through the slit, which has 
traveled part way around the dial. 
The distance around depends on 
the time elapsed, which is the time 
taken for the sound wave to travel 
down and back through the water. 
The deeper the water, the longer the 
time. When the flash is seen, it ap- 
pears opposite the proper figure for 
reading the depth. 

This procedure is repeated at 
every turn and is so rapid that the 
flashes appear as a steady light. The 
depth can be read approximately 
to a tenth of a foot, even when there 
may be but four or five feet under 
the ship. Such sonic soundings can 
also be made through thousands of 
fathoms. 

Lead line soundings require slow- 
ing the vessel even in the shoalest 
water. In profound ocean deeps, 4 
single sounding by machine and 
wire may take hours. The results 
obtained are isolated soundings, 
whereas the fathometer shows every 
depth variation even with the 
vessel at full speed. Its value in the 
routine problems of navigation and 
nautical surveying is inestimable, 
both in shallow harbors and over 
ocean deeps. Even in Mindanao 
Deep’s six and a half miles, where 
the earth’s highest mountain, if 
transplanted, would be buried more 
than a mile beneath the surface, the 
echo comes back bearing its message 
of dark abysmal depths. 

Accurate fixing of the position of 
a sounding was originally possible 
only where observation coul 
made of horizontal angles betwee! 
landmarks ashore. Surveys beyon 
sight of land, or during times of low 
visibility, could not be made with 
accuracy by the early chart sur 
veyors. Many expedients welt 
tried. Nautical astronomy as U 
in navigation, besides being ofte! 

unavailable, fails of the accuracy 
needed for chart surveys. The same 
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22’ 6” x 18’ o” x Af 4" x a 2” 
ACING MEN shouldn’t read this 
because it’s really intended for 
those ordinary mortals who want just an 
all around boat — a boat they can go 
fishing in or take out for an afternoon 
spin with four or five friends or maybe 
for a week’s cruise or for the youngsters 

to have their fun in during the day. 

This kind of boat is getting pretty 
hard to find — so we’ve designed and 
are building “‘Stout Fella” to fill the 
need. There’s nothing fancy about her — 
no brightwork, everything painted. 
She’s a fine looking craft, though — one 
that any one can be proud to own and 
she’s carefully constructed of only good 
materials. 

Planking is Philippine mahogany, 
bronze screw fastened. Keel, frames, 
floors and deadwood are of white oak. 
She has about eleven hundred pounds 
of iron on her keel. Incidentally, “Stout 
Fella’? is a round bilge boat — you'll 
appreciate this when you see her. 


GREAT FOR SHORT CRUISES 


For cruising she has two full-length 
bunks amidships and a heavy canvas 
hood which can be raised or lowered in a 
minute or two. She has balsa wood block- 
ing of ample buoyancy to keep her afloat 
if by any chance she should fill. This 
leaves plenty of locker space fore and 
aft which is not available when ‘‘water- 
tight” bulkheads are used. There is also 
a large full-width locker just forward of 
the cockpit for food, galley equipment, 
etc. 

At night an awning is thrown over the 
boom and buttoned to a flap on the 
after edge of the hood, making a very 
snug cabin with headroom of almost 
five feet even under the hood itself. 

There is a small one-cylinder engine 
with reduction gear that will run four or 
five hours on a gallon of gas, an ice box, 
stove, anchor, lines, cushions, compass, 
boathook, etc. In short, she will be de- 
livered in the water at Stamford fully 
equipped for cruising. She will also be 
available as a day boat without -this 
equipment. 

Prices are $990 without motor and 
cruising gear, and $1290 fully equipped. 

owever, material prices are beginning 
to rise and we may not be able to main- 


tain these figures during the whole 
winter. 


Write for further details of 


Stout FELLA 


Designed and built by 


Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 























is true of a later navigational 
method, the radio compass. Com- 
plicated systems of so-called “pre- 
cise dead reckoning” afforded, at 
best, uncertain results. 

A little more than ten years ago, 
the growing technique of sending 
and detecting underwater sound 
signals grew into the long needed 
method. Surveying vessels acquired 
oscillators and sensitive listening 
instruments, highly specialized short 
wave radio accesscries, chrono- 
graphs and oscillographs for the 
measurement of time intervals to 
the hundredths and thousandths of 
seconds, and stores of TNT for bomb 
manufacture. Along the shore, 
at locations fixed by the control 
survey, listening stations were es- 
tablished, where hydrophones in 
the water lay waiting to detect the 
water-borne reports of distant ex- 
plosions. Insulated cables con- 
nected the hydrophones with au- 
tomatic radio transmitters on shore, 
so that the bomb reports could be 
broadcast back to the ships. 

The survey ship of today, need- 
ing to fix the position of a sounding 
or of a point along a line of sound- 
ings, for purposes of correct plotting 
on the chart, discharges a bomb 
overside. The chronograph, actu- 
ated by a hydrophone in the hull of 
the ship, marks the instant of the 
explosion, then marks off the sec- 
onds while the sound makes its long 
trip through the water to each one 
of the listening stations. These 
instantly signal back the arrivals, 
also recorded, this time by radio 
connection, by the chronograph. 
The velocity of the sound is a 
definite quantity depending upon 
the physical state of the water at 
the time. A quick and simple cal- 
culation, based on the chronograph 
record of time, tells immediately 
how far the ship is from each of the 
known points where the hydro- 
phones are; hence her position. A 
couple of minutes may suffice for 
the whole procedure. 

The process has grown beyond 
dependence on shore hydrophone 
stations. Station boats may anchor 
at located points on the sea, hang- 
ing their hydrophones overboard. 
Perhaps the ultimate development 
has been reached with automatic 
radio buoys. Unattended, these 
detect and broadcast bomb reports 
for weeks at a time. By their use, 
triangulation systems of measured 
lines can be extended to the outer- 
most banks, hundreds of miles 
offshore. An interesting sidelight on 
the use of these buoys is the possi- 
bility of lighting them to prevent 
being run down at night. Battery 
capacity being strictly limited, the 
lights may be keyed by relays, 
flashing only when the hydrophones 
are disturbed by water noises. The 
sound of a ship’s propeller, at dis- 
tances of a mile or so, is sufficient to 
perform this service, flashing the 
light only when needed. 

A survey vessel was overtaken by 


fog while on her way to work off 
the Pacific Coast. Passing the sea 
buoy, the last visible object, the 
periodic firing of bombs began. Out 
she went, taking soundings along 
the way, and knowing her exact 
position despite the fog. Though 
the fog failed to lift, there was no 
need to stop work, which continued 
hour after hour until she was about 
200 miles at sea. Still the bomb 
signals went through! The ship 
turned then, running back in near 
the coast, then out, and in, on line 
after line, every one exactly fixed. 
Days later, the fog having persisted, 
she returned to port. At the proper 
moment, just as the radio acoustic 
navigation promised, the sea buoy 
loomed close through the fog, the 
first object sighted in all those days. 
All sailors will appreciate that this 
is something of a new wrinkle in fog 
navigation! 

Adaptation of nautical survey 
apparatus to all sorts of conditions 
may involve unique problems. To 
find slender pinnacles of rock under 
the water, so small as possibly to 
escape the lead line or fathometer, 
a sweep was devised. With its 
horizontal wire set at specified 
depths, much of the waters of New 
England and Alaska have been 
dragged. 

Soon after the Spanish War, a 
coral head was found that had 
narrowly escaped being a factor in 
world history. In the channel of 
Key West, the battleship Maine 
must, all unaware, have passed 
within a few feet on her way over to 
Havana, escaping by the merest 
chance. The rock was later blasted 
away. 

In an apparently clear channel 
near an Alaskan port, where the 
depth appeared uniform at about 
600 feet, was found a spire of rock 
so like the Washington Monument 
that it is now so named. Its pin- 
nacle lurks 17 feet under the waves. 
Alaskan travelers may thank the 
chart that now gives warning. 

San Bernardino Strait, a main 
entrance to the Philippine group, 
has racing tidal currents of which 
mariners needed information. To 
measure and analyze the currents, 
the survey ship had to anchor there. 
The bottom rocks, 300 feet down, 
are scoured smooth. An enormous 
anchor and heavy wire cable were 
rigged out and the work begun. As 
the current built up toward its full 
seven knots, the engines had to be 
started to ease the strain on the 
anchor. There followed the strange 
spectacle of a ship steaming into the 
current, yet anchored and pulling 
strongly back at the cable, all the 
time remaining on her station. 
When the observation period was 
ended, the instruments showed she 
had steamed 350 miles through the 
water while never leaving the 
spot! , 

The chart surveyor works on and 
on at his job, striving to keep abreast 
of nature’s inevitable change, and 
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A Rubber-filled 


Wearpruf Fender 
at Low Cost 
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New development puts 
Wearpruf Safety within 
reach of every boatman! 


EvEN A LANDLUBBER Can see 
there’s extra long wear in the 
tough, triple-woven, seamless 
casings of Wear- 
pruf Fenders, 


Now you can get 
this rugged safety 
at a new low price. 
Wearpruf Fenders 
can now be obtain- 
( packed with 
‘special #shredded, 
tacky rubber. 


Wearpruf renvers 


FENDERS 
SHIPMATE 
GUNWALE GUARD 


Suipmate Gunwale Guard cir- 
cles dinghies, tenders, and sail- 
boats with safety. Heavy woven 
casing makes it last and last— 
air-cell rubber keeps it resilient. 











Shipmate Gun- 
wale Guard is 
available in the 
most called-for 
sizes—fullround, 
%round, 4round, 








FREE BOOK! S24/;<0r 


the Bumps out of Boating,’’ by H. A. 














































Calahan, noted yachting author. 
ON SALE AT 


soconr-vacuum 5 SUPPLY STORES 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY. INC. 


Specialties Dept., 26 Broadway, New York 
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FOR SAILORS AND LANDLUBBERS! 


A precision-built Seth Thomas clock will 
inform you of the exact time while riding 
the pounding waves of a Nor’easter. They 
have the accuracy and ruggedness demanded 
in the marine service where there can be no 
compromise with dependable performance. 

You have a choice of a great variety of 
Seth Thomas clocks, members of a grand old 
family of fine timepieces. Some have one- 
day movements, others are eight-day. Some 
tell time only, others strike the ship’s bells. 
Ask your dealer for illustrated circular. Or 
write Seth Thomas Clocks, Dept. Y1, Thom- 
aston, Conn. Division of General Time In- 
struments Corp’n. 


Merrimac. I-day. Ship's 
Bell. Piain bezel. $20. 
Available with 8-day 
movement—time only. 
$16.50. 


No. 44 Ship's Bell Clock 
—plain bezel. Jeweled 
8-day movement. $50. 


APO LM ite oe 2 
AERP LOE AR iy gg MO OI 8 sate say ase ee 


NSS A A EPL LE ALAA Se COL i ie: 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


EIGHT DAY KEY-WOUND  SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC 











RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Get into the Swing! 
BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT THIS YEAR 


Sensationally new Weldwood skiffs ranging in sizes from 8’ to 14’, 
priced from $36.00 up. Combination sailboats and super deluxe out- 
boards together with rowboats, fast outboards, dinghies, low priced 
inboards, and sailboats that are built to sell at a price and still give you 
years of satisfaction. It is no secret that Wolverine boats are built from 
the finest selected materials obtainable, built to give you speed, safety, 
comfort and long life at no extra cost. The swing is definitely to Wolver- 
ine boats and wise buyers everywhere are realizing this extra value and 
demand their quality. If you are interested in better-built boats at 
lower prices we suggest that you communicate with us at once and we 
will send you our beautiful new catalog which should be 

your buyer's guide for 1940. Over 50 models to choose from, 

canvas or all wood. 


Write Dept. C, Wagemaker Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


See the Wolverine 
display at both the 
New York and Chi- 
cago Motor Boat 
Shows. 


















to meet the growing demand for 
more up-to-date and more accurate 
charts. Service and accomplish- 
ment, and the careful stretching of 
small allotments, occupy his days. 
Satisfaction lies in knowing that 
his work safeguards human lives 
and property — that it contributes 
to the yachtsman’s joy, the fisher- 
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man’s livelihood, and the nation’, 
ocean commerce and naval defenge, 
At an annual cost that is but, 
tenth the value of many a single 
large ship of our land, he drives his 
Explorer, his Pathfinder, Guid 
Discoverer, Pioneer and their sisters 
through uncharted waters to show 
the way to others. 


Clearing the Mexican Way 


(Continued from page 77) 


and 11:00 a.m. or 3:30 and 4:30 
p.m. Otherwise, there might be 
some difference of opinion regard- 
ing the correct time. 

Despite the fact that no one paid 
attention to us, we began to feel 
somewhat self-conscious after a few 
minutes of waving flags and blow- 
ing our absurd little whistle or 
horn. So we headed down the nar- 
row, unmarked channel, almost 
went on the rocks and in despera- 
tion hired a canoeman for three 
pesos to pilot us in. 

A play by play account of these 
incidents, together with appropri- 
ate gestures, failed to move the 
pilot when we sought clearance. 
He wanted three pesos per foot of 
draft for the-passage in and another 
three pesos per foot to take us out, 
a total of 30 pesos. He waved aside 
the triviality of not having piloted 
us in. ‘But I didn’t see you,” said 
he, thus justifying all. He was a 
robust old gent with a gray handle- 
bar moustache and a deceiving look 
of benignity. 

“Tf my boat is so small, maybe I 
could sail out of here without your 
seeing us,” I suggested. 

“Oh no. We know you are here 
now. Ours was an honest mistake. 
It is the law that you must have a 
pilot.” 

“But you didn’t bring us in. I 
even had to hire a man. Surely, I 
don’t pay for that,”’ I argued, just 
a bit ruffled. 

He shrugged. ‘‘It is the law.’’ He 
opened a huge, yellow-leaved book, 
ran his blunt fingers over a few lines 
of print, nodded his head affirma- 
tively and said once more in finality: 
“Tt is the law.” 

“But, senor, you are a gentle- 
man. No gentleman would want 
money for work he did not do. I 
am not a rich man. My boat is 
small. I can’t pay people for not 
doing things, even if it is the law,’’ 
I argued. ‘You should at least 
waive the bill for coming in.’ 

He drummed his fingers on the 
desk. Sepulchral silence prevailed. 
A decision was imminent. At last: 
“Very well, I will not charge you 
for coming in, only going out. But 
I will not take you out.” It was 
obvious he considered this a gener- 
ous concession. 

“But I need a pilot to take me 
out. I’m willing to pay for that.”’ 

“Then I will have to charge you 
for both ways.” 


I was finding it a bit difficult tp 
follow his line of reasoning. “They 
I don’t want you and if you don't 
pilot me out you shouldn’t charge 
me full rate for it. Why not consider 
my boat of three feet draft?” 

After prolonged bickering I f. 
nally paid him nine pesos for not 
piloting us out. He made no effort 
to conceal the fact that he consid. 
ered me something of a chiseler and 
perhaps just a little on the dishon- 
est side. 

At the immigration office, they 
struck from a new angle. They de. 
manded that I display sufficient 
money to warrant the continuance 
of our cruise in Mexico. I refused; 
said I had but a few pesos with me 
and was to receive more when we 
arrived at the next port, Mazatlan, 
There were threats of deportation, 
ominous allusions to confiscation, 
etc. The fact that I owed no one 
and still had an undetermined nun- 
ber of pesos at hand seemed to have 
no bearing on the situation. They 
wanted to see my money. But! 
stuck stoutly and after minutes and 
hours of fencing I won through, 
paid a small fee, cleared free at the 
port captain’s office and was a 
liberty to sail. There would le, 
warned the immigration officer, a 
investigation at Mazatlan. This, of 
course, did not materialize. 

A moderate victory was tumel 
into real triumph when we wert 
hailed by the pilot as we started out 
the channel. The pilot boat was 0 
the beach and he wanted a ride to 
the mouth of the channel where 4 
boat was awaiting him. He was agog 
with haste. It was a big Americal 
yacht, he said. Here was a soll 
touch. The pilot almost swoonel 
when we drew closer to the boat aul 
herecognized her as a Mexican naval 
vessel. And it was even worse whe! 
it became obvious that they wer 
going into a small bay and had 1 
desire for a pilot. 

“He won’t even have a ttt 
back,” I remarked to Betty. “Pe 
haps I should offer to return hi! 
for 25 pesos.” 

“A great idea,” she said, “excel 
we would again be in his bailiwi 
and pilot rates would then sv 
rocket. He would dig up 4 rev 
edition of his rate book.” 

So we took him alongside t 
naval boat and, as soon as ™ 
foot was on the ladder, I opened th 
motor full blast. Among the uit 
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FOR BRIGHT WORK 


AQUATITE 
BX-127 
4-HOUR SPAR 





FOR BOTTOMS 


BALTIC GREEN 
CUP-DEFENDER GREEN 
CRUISING BOTTOM GREEN 
FISHERMAN RED 
HARD RACING FINISHES 


(All Anti-fouling) 
ALSO, 


THE CONVENTIONAL 
HARD RACING FINISHES 


| NOT ANTI-FOULING 





FOR DECKS 


BUFF 

BATTLESHIP GREEN 
PINE GREEN 
BATTLESHIP GRAY 
PRISCILLA BLUE 

, TERRA COTTA 


For Every Finishing Requirement of 
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' MARINE 
FINISHES 


EXCLUSIVELY! 















% The record of Smith’s Cup Defender Finishes is a 


success story that has run continually for 113 years. 
Your dealer or your yard can supply you. 


Write for color card and special leaflet on painting bot- 


toms, topsides, decks and interiors. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. + 11 East 36th Street, New York City 


ES: TA Bt US-H ED 18-27 


Your Boat! 
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_ SET MOA AS 


FOR SPARS 


(Varnishes) 


SPAR COATING 
AQUATITE 
BX-127 (Bakelite) 
(Paints) 
SPAR BUFF 
SPAR TAN 





FOR BOOT TOPS 


GREEN 

RED 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLUE 
(All Anti-fouling) 
ALSO,THE SAME COLORS 

IN CONVENTIONAL 
BOOT TOPPING, NOT 
ANTI-FOULING 





FOR TOPSIDES 
WHITE 
(Gloss—Semi-Gloss—Flat) 
BLACK (Gloss) 
ROYAL BLUE 
FRENCH GRAY 
NILE GREEN 


FROLIC GREEN 
ORANGE BUFF 
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Consolidated 39 and 42 
foot Playboats, Express 
Cruisers and Commut- 
ers have an individual 
character all their own. 
Send for the new Con- 
solidated eight-page al- 
bum showing these lovely yachts in picture form. 
Before buying a boat it will pay you to see how 
much more Consolidated offers for no higher price. 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 




















—“EVERY ASSISTANCE WILL BE GIVEN” 


— the message that means so much at sea. This 
has been and always will be the theme of all 
our company activity —the spirit behind our 
service to yacht owners. The Boston Insurance 
Company, founded in the days of “iron men 
and wooden ships,”’ specializes in Yacht Insur- 
ance and is fitted by long, salty years of experi- 
ence to write the insurance on pleasure boats 
intelligently and economically — to adjust losses, 
no matter where they occur, promptly and satis- 
factorily. You want dependable Yacht Insurance 
coupled with “‘signal” service, so tell your agent or 
broker to “‘place it in the Boston.” 


xe BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











swered questions in life that really 
intrigue me is just how the pilot 
got back to La Paz for, within less 
than an hour, the naval boat shot 
past us headed seaward. 

Driving hard under power and 
sail in an effort to reach the Mazat- 
lan anchorage before 1:00 p.m. 
and thus avoid siesta hour fines, 
we were hailed near the entrance 
by several men off the Sea Waif, of 
Los Angeles. They were manta ray 
fishing in a launch. 

“Don’t go in now. It'll cost 
you plenty,” warned owner Philip 
Chancellor. 

“Tt’s not quite noon. We’ve got 
an hour, haven’t we?’’ I responded. 

“‘No, indeed. Siesta hour is from 
12:00 to 3:00 here. I paid 105 pesos 
for that bit of information. I know.” 

So we sailed off and on until 3:30, 
reveling in the thought that it was 
the easiest money we had ever 
saved. 

When I gave evidence of plan- 
ning to clear myself from Mazatlan 
one of the brokers offered to do the 
work for five pesos. He did not want 
a precedent established. I softened 
and gave him the job. This, I 
learned too late, was a mistake. 
Among the items on my bill was 10 
pesos for gasoline for the officials’ 
launch. (They traveled about a 
quarter-mile to reach our boat and 
gasoline sells at about one peso per 
gallon.) Then there was an item of 
10 pesos for stationery, supplies, 
etc. Just what was included in 
“ete.’”’ I could never learn. But it 
was all done efficiently. I had re- 
ceipts for each item, including the 
gasoline. I felt pretty badly about 
having been outwitted. And it was 
no solace to learn that the Sea Waif 
had to pay a pilotage fee for moving 
from anchor to a water pier some 
200 feet away. 

One doesn’t need clearance pa- 
pers for the Tres Marias Islands, 
a penal colony 60 miles off the coast. 
A letter from someone of prestige 
suffices. Our ‘‘open sesame” was 
a letter from a Coast Guard Cap- 
tain. There was no allusion to 
money. The captain sent a soldier 
aboard and asked if we would sell 
him some rum. We sent some, 
without charge, of course, and free 
run to the island was ours. 

Manzanillo, our next port of call, 
was extremely busy. There were 
seven ships, including an English 
ship which had come in because of 
a fire in her hold which was playing 
havoc with a cargo of lumber. We 
were small fry. The port officials 
waved us aside. Their launch raced 
madly back and forth to the British 
ship. Occasionally deep groans came 
from the freighter. We wondered if 
it was really the whistle or the cap- 
tain groaning from mounting port 
charges. 

The pilot — who, of course, did 
not pilot us — gave us some con- 
sideration. He felt we were in- 
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debted to him to the extent of 24 
pesos. (One could write a thesis op 
rate fluctuation in Mexican ports) 
I protested vigorously, pointed out 
that all other offices had made no 
charge, that he was the only one 
who had rendered no service what. 
ever. He thought the situation over, 
then thumbed through the lay 
books. ‘‘I’m sorry, but it is the 
law,’’ he said at last in a grave tone. 

I protested. I argued. I cajoled, 
chided, flattered, persuaded and 
swore. Despairing at last, I said: 
“Tf you are sure you must charge 
me, I must in turn insist that you 
pilot me out under sail. My motor 
is not functioning.” 

He looked at the clock. It was 
almost 5:00 p.m. “But to work at 
this hour would mean overtime, 
Yes, it would be 48 pesos. Such is 


the law.’’ He shrugged. It was all . 


very sad. But it was the law. His 
hands were tied. 

I rallied desperately. I whipped 
a letter from my pocket and an- 
nounced dramatically I had just 
received word that my bank had 
gone broke in the United States. 
(I knew he could not read English.) 
I hardly had enough to carry on. 
All had been swept away. Times 
were deplorable, unbearable. 

. This opened a new avenue to suc- 
cess. He took great pleasure in dis- 
cussing hard times. I painted a 
grim picture of starving hordes. | 
was in the vanguard. (And why 
not? This had become a game with- 
out rules.) At last I departed from 
the office, cleared without charge 
and carrying the wishes of the pilot 
for a more prosperous future. 

One’s lies frequently catch up 
with him. I told the pilot the motor 
wouldn’t run. And, at sea, it fell 
apart like a folding skiff. Bucking a 
tide in light winds, we had a hard 
time getting into the bay at our 
destination, Acapulco, and care- 
lessly arrived 15 minutes before the 
end of siesta hour. There were fines 
and pilot fees. Some of the officials 
courteously waived overtime when 
they learned we had been depend- 
ent upon sail for eleven days and 
could not easily time our arrival. 

When we said goodbye to Mex- 
can ports and headed southward, 
I felt I would miss these battles 
of wits, chicanery and duplicity. It 
is something of a game. Eventually, 
it becomes fun to play. I like it. 

It does wonders in developing 
your Spanish vocabulary and you 
learn no end of clever little tricks 
from the officials. But, as a whole, 
they are a pretty good bunch of 
hombres. They simply play the game 
differently. They compare pretty 
well with officials anywhere. The 
trouble lies in the fact that each 
seems to have a different book of 
laws. This tends to put the uml 
formed visitor on the defense # 
the outset. It is the only feature af 
the game which I feel is unfair. 
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OxFORD 
“Championship” 


COMET 


Our “Championship” 
Comet is considered, by 
those who know, to be a 
remarkably superior rac- 
ing boat. Last summer 
our boats won series af- 
ter series, including the 
National Championship. 
Every “Championship” 
boat, incidentally, won 
the right to represent. 
Ask the sailors who raced 
in the Nationals about 
them! 


OXFORD 
“Championship” 


STAR 
* 


We are now at work on 
the Star class, and have 
some new ideas that will 
produce a faster boat. 
We plan to build the best 
Star money will buy, 
keeping in mind the 
necessity of holding the 
cost to within a reason- 
able range. 

We haven’t a doubt 
that our Stars will make 
remarkable showings 
during 1940. Inquire for 
full details on the 1940 
Oxford “Championship” 


Stars and Comets. 


Oxford Shipyards, Ine. 


Town Creek 


Oxford, Maryland 
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The Customer Can Be Wrong 


(Continued from page 53) 


degrees of virility. Close attention 
must be paid to bottom protection. 
Further, when you are cruising in 
cold weather, you are compara- 
tively free from the annoyance of 
winged insects and screens are not 
important; warm weather cruising 
without screens is like wearing a 
hair shirt — it may be good for the 
character but it’s damned hard on 
the disposition! 

Then you must consider, to some 
extent, how much time you may 
expect to spend on board your 
yacht. If you can get only week- 
ends, there’s not much sense in 
owning a deep water cruiser; if you 
live by the water and can get 
aboard in the afternoons for a short 
sail, your best bet may be a motor 
boat of the ‘day boat”’ variety or 
one of the “‘class racing”’ sail boats. 
Your wife’s idea of yachting may be 
week-end cruises, or it may be hav- 
ing cocktail parties in the cockpit, 
or it may be simply shopping or 
visiting by boat. Or you may have 
a youngster with salty leanings; if 
you can’t afford more than one 
boat, you are apt to want something 
he can learn to handle. 

All of these considerations, and 
more, enter into the selection of a 
boat. The foregoing gives a general 
idea of the things to be considered 
in deciding on the type of boat you 
need, before you begin a study of 
individual designs. The question 
“How?” is intimately connected 
with “When?” and ‘‘ Where?” and 
most of the answers are woven into 
the above. The most important 
points to remember are these: Don’t 
use a boat for a purpose for which 
she was not designed, if you can 
help it, and don’t buy a boat de- 
signed for one purpose to use for 
another. 


Looking Them Over 


If it is true that “none are so 
blind as those who will not see,’’ I 
think it is equally true that those 
who don’t know how to look are in 
the next category. There is a great 
deal to look at in a boat and some 
of it can be seen only by those of 
considerable experience. To an ex- 
perienced person, each hull has, in 
its lines, qualities of its own; each 
power plant installation reveals in- 
teresting adaptations, and so on. 
To the inexperienced, boats of a 
type are apt to look pretty much 
alike and a good many people are 
apt to be unduly influenced by some 
special gadget on a particular boat 
or by some appealing quirk in ar- 
rangement. 

While a good deal can be learned 
only through experience, many of 
the more important features can be 
discerned by anyone who knows 
what to look for. The major parts 


of a yacht for our consideration are: 
the hull, methods and materials of 
construction, the power plant, the 
more important mechanical equip- 
ment (such as winches, etc.), the 
ventilating system, and, in sail 
boats, the sail plan and rigging. I 
shall not discuss accommodations 
here because everybody looks at the 
layouts, each person has his own 
opinion and, so far as the perform- 
ance of the boat is concerned, they 
are of no importance whatsoever. 

You will see at the Show a large 
number of hulls of various types of 
yachts. There is, of course, a limit 
to the size of boat which can be dis- 
played and for the larger craft you 
will have to be content with looking 
at plans. 

Certain significant aspects of 
hulls can be easily interpreted. A 
sail boat is designed to sail heeled 
over, therefore moderate overhangs 
at bow and stern are common, as 
they lengthen the water line and in- 
crease the speed when she heels 
over. Motor boats are designed to 
proceed on an even keel and usually 
have little, if any, overhang, as it 
would have no important meaning 
except for its effect on appearance. 
Unballasted centerboard sail boats 
get their stability mainly from 
width and the shape of the bilge, 
which has a sharper curve (is 
“harder”) than in keel boats. A 
well-designed keel boat will not 
capsize but, if she fills, she will sink. 
A centerboard boat may capsize 
but, if she does, she will float — 
unless she is carrying too much 
ballast, which should always be 
avoided in this type of boat. 

Most sail boats are now built 
with “spoon” bows while motor 
boats usually have straight bows 
with a concave flare. The spoon bow 
on a sail boat tends to give her 
buoyancy forward when heeling, 
and helps to keep her from burying. 
Sharpening of this section to a 
V-shape near the water line forward 
gives ease of entry and reduces 
pounding. Rather straight lines 
below the water line toward the 
stern (in the “run’’) make for 
speed. This can be carried much 
further in motor boat design than 
in sail boats, and most motor boats 
have a clean, almost flat section aft 
which keeps the stern on top of the 
water and leaves a smooth wake. 

High freeboard makes for a dry 
boat but it also raises the weights 
and, if excessive, may reduce the 
stability uncomfortably as well as 
increase the windage. The best de- 
signs have plenty of freeboard for- 
ward, where it is most needed, and 
taper off as you go aft. In sail boats, 
the sheer usually curves up again 
toward the stern but in motor boats 
the lowest freeboard is often at the 
stern. 














New efficiency . . 


. hew economy plus 
a low first cost make these new Lauson 
4-cycle inboard engines the ideal power 
for small commercial boats and pleas- 
ure crafts. Easy starting, simple opera- 
tion and low gas consumption give 
boat owners the greatest dollar-for- 
dollar motor value. 


AIR-COOLED AND WATER-COOLED 
Four air-cooled models offering 34 h.p., 
114 h.p., 244 h.p., 3 hp... . three water- 
cooled motors producing 1% h.p., 
3 7/10 h.p. and 54% h.p., all of them 
small, compact and light in weight. 
They are especially adaptable for boat 
liveries and make excellent auxiliary 
power for sail boats. Oil and gasoline 
separate operations, simple to operate. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Ball Bearing Crankshaft « End Thrust 
Bearings Built Into Crankcase « Stand- 
ard Marine Base « Built-In Oil Pump 
and Float Feed Carburetor « Alumi- 
num Cylinder Heads (Air-Cooled 
Models) ¢ Clutch With Gear. Reduction 
(or Reverse) * Lower Cost on all Models 


Write Today For New Free Catalog “‘E”! 
AT THE NEW YORK BOAT SHOW VISIT SECTION T ! 


AUSON 


COMPANY 
wis., U.S.A. 


The 








NEW HOLSTEIN 
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The Modern Yacht— ' 
ALL WELDED STEEL 
) 


1. Lower Upkeep Costs MY 





2. No Fire Hazards ; 

3. Longer Life —Higher Resale Value \ 

4, Greater Speed — Stronger Construction ii 

\ 

\4 

The INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Offices: Birmingham, New York, New Orleans, Atlanta t 

Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss. (Gulf); Decatur, Ala. (Tennessee River) Yh 

fi 

\ New York Office: 1 East 42nd Street \ 
3 \ 








You will hear a lot about ‘‘fore- 
foot.’’ The forefoot of a boat is the 
forward part of the hull below the 
water line and forms part of the 
“lateral plane.’’ The lateral plane 
keeps the boat from going sidewise. 
In ocean work, a good forefoot and 
a long keel make for easy steering 
and help to prevent the bow from 
falling off when hove to. But they 
also make the boat slow in stays 
(coming about) and increase the 
weight and wetted surface which 
have an important bearing on 
speed. All hull designs are com- 
promises and for general work (in- 
cluding ocean racing), most de- 
signers in this country slope the 
profile of sail boat hulls from the 
bow to the bottom of the keel at 
such an angle that the boat retains 
an adequate lateral plane without 
sacrificing speed and quickness in 
handling. Motor boat hulls, on the 
other hand, are of shoaler compara- 
tive draft and practically all have 
long, straight keels. 

Motor boat hulls may be said to 
fall into three classes: round bot- 
tom, V-bottom and stepped. For 
cruising, and any use where speed 
is not essential, the round bottom is 
the best type. It has better stabil- 
ity, a better grip on the water, and 
greater “‘strength for weight” in 
construction. .Fhe V-bottom type 
is (or may be) faster, is slightly 
more economical to build, and 
planes more easily. This form is 
common in speed boats, runabouts 
and tenders. The stepped bottom, 
now common on very fast boats, 
has an important effect on speed 
and planing qualities. 

Speed in motor boats requires 
sacrifices, for a given size, in ac- 
commodations, strength and sea- 
worthiness. If you want a fast boat 
to get to the office or for “‘taxiing”’ 
or for racing, you must accept these 
sacrifices. Every boat has her own 
“hull speed,”’ so do not make the 
mistake some people make, of in- 
creasing the horse power in the 
engine room to add speed, unless 
you have made certain that the 
present power plant cannot push 
the boat at her normal “hull 
speed.’’ In most motor boats, the 
cost and added weight necessary to 
increase the speed even as much as 
one knot is out of all proportion 
to the gain. 

Details of construction are too 
numerous and complicated to try 
to cover here. But, while you are 
looking at a boat, here are some 
questions you might ask the build- 
er’s representative: 

How is she fastened? 

Are the frames bent, or sawn? 
Bent (steamed) frames reduce 
weight. 

Is the outside planking caulked, 
ship-lap, batten seam, or what? 
Ship-lap is satisfactory in small 
boats. 

What is she built of? 

The man who answers these 
questions, if he is on to his job, will 
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tell you a good deal more. What is 
more important, he will show yoy 
the different parts; if he doesn’t, 
ask him to. 

New materials for various parts 
of yacht construction are ¢op. 
stantly being developed. Yachts 
have been built of welded steel and, 
recently, an aluminum hull has been 
put on the market. There is not 
space here to discuss them all but 
I want to touch on one product 
which is coming into more and more 
general use. That is plywood. It 
goes under different trade names, 
such as “‘ Weldwood,”’ “ Haskelite,” 
“‘Super-Harbord,”’ etc. There js 
nothing new about plywood, as 
such, but the comparatively recent 
development of special glues and 
fabricating processes has made cer- 
tain manufactures of it practical for 
marine work on the outside of boats 
— which is new. 

The development of particular 
interest here is that boatbuilders 
have begun to build hulls almost 
entirely of plywood. Used in wide 
pieces, it makes an economical and 
strong construction. The sheets as 
marketed, can, however, be used at 
present only in certain shapes and 
for that reason hulls have to be de- 


signed which are especially adapta- 


ble to the material. Some of the 
boats built have proved excellent 
performers under all sorts of condi- 
tions. For large craft, the art is still 
in the experimental stage but, for 
small racing sail boats, “dinks” 
and small cruisers, it has proved 
practicable in turning out able, 
speedy, practical boats. 

The principal things to look forin 
the engine room are: Is there room 
to work around the engine? Howis 
the engine mounted? Can you clean 
out under the engine? Is there ade- 
quate ventilation, particularly of 
the bilges? Is there a flame arrester 
at the carburetor and a drip catcher 
under it? Are the storage batteries 
firmly fastened in place and well 
ventilated? What provision is there 
to keep the exhaust line from over- 
heating? Is the fuel piping pro- 
tected from mechanical injury? Is 
the electric wiring properly secured 
and out of the way? Are the con- 
trols strongly constructed, easily 
and accurately manipulated and 
conveniently placed? What fire- 


fighting equipment is on board? ~ 


How are the fuel tanks filled? Do 
the vents lead outside the hull? If 
there is an auxiliary lighting plant, 
how is it located? How is it made 
fast? Where is the exhaust? How do 
you fill its fuel tank? Does it use 
the same fuel as the main engine? 
What are the fuel tanks made off 
Are they securely fastened? 

If you are looking at a sail boat, 
look intelligent when you inspect 
the rigging. You can usually tell 4 
sailorman at a boat show because 
the first thing he does when he a 
proaches a boat is to look aloft. 
Note how the shrouds are conne¢ 
to the turnbuckles, whether spliced 
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$4,150 afloat 
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$4,350 afloat 
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$4,550 afloat 


Telephone: CAPitol 2337 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT!! 


‘“Single-Handers” for 1940 are ahead of all others in modern 
efficient designing. Economical—fast—more complete than ever!! 


L.O.A. 35’ 
L.W.L. 25° 


Beam 8’ 6” 
Draft 5’3” 







Tried and proven in our three successful 
years with the same model. 


New economy and perfect balance. 





Everdur Phillips screw fastened. 


Three full-length hanging lockers, addi- 
tional oilskin locker aft. 


Radio compartment and bookcases. 


Mahogany table accessibly stowed. 


Deck filled ice box. 


Safety features prohibiting gas fumes 
elow. 


Four wide, full length berths and full 
headroom throughout. 


Copper tin-lined water and gasoline tanks. 


Auxiliary on center, deck controlled, 
allowing reversing qualities impossible in 
off-center installations. 


Tile-lined sanitary toilet room. 
Tile and bright metal finished galley. 
Electric lighting fixtures throughout. 


Either yawl, sloop or cutter, the rig is 
entirely inboard. 





Builder: James E. Graves, Inc. 
Sails: Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Auxiliary:.Gray ‘‘Sea Scout” 


E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., Inc. 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


40 Central Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 
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STEEL BOATS TO FIT YOUR PURSE! 


Here's what you've been standing by for, men! Welded-steel 
construction at a price comparable to wood. From our experi- 
ence in building many successful custom steel yachts, we have 
standardized a line of power and auxiliary yachts, resulting in 
figures you'll be happily surprised at. Think of the advantages 
of steel . . . super strength, dry bilges, low maintenance, sleek 
appearance ...and many more. This is the first time any 
builder has made such an offer. You can have a modern power 
cruiser in 46’-54’-62’ and 70’ sizes, able auxiliaries in 38’ and 
47’ sizes, with individualized interiors, directly thru the experi- 
enced facilities of the Burger yard . . . and all are custom quality. 
Refer to the standard boat list in the various publications. 


Of course, our custom department is still at your command for 
building in steel or wood, power or sail, but whether it’s a custom 
job or a new standard design, you can expect the finest of con- 
struction and performance, born of 75 years in the building 
game. Write us now about the type interested in. 


BURGER BOAT CO... MANITOWOC, WIS. 











A NEW DEPARTURE 


In a Low Priced Cruising Boat 





(CRUISING KETCH, developed from the famous Dory model. Built in 

Friendship, Maine, and recently completed. Dimensions 23’ x 
19’ 6” x 8’ x 3’, this able little keel boat carries all outside ballast and 
offers exceptional seaworthiness. 


Will sell or reproduce for Spring delivery. 
Price extremely reasonable. Inspectable 
near New York. Inquire for particulars 


JOHN T. ROWLAND 


Cove Island Stamford, Conn. 

















on. or soldered into the heads. 
Soldering is used a good deal now, 
on small boats. It is neat, saves 
weight and windage and, appar- 
ently, is usually satisfactory, but 
it is not so certain in holding quali- 
ties as splicing. 

While you are on deck, look at 
winches, cleats, anchor windlass 
and davits. Then go below and see 
how they are fastened, whether 
with screws or bolts, and how the 
deck is reénforced to take the stress. 
While below, see if joints are fitted 
snugly. A snug fit is an indication of 
good construction. Cleats for light 
work may be fastened with screws 
but any deck gear which is to carry 
a heavy stress should be strongly 
bolted. That also applies to chain- 
plates for shrouds and backstays. 

Your principal interest in the sail 
plan, without a lot more knowledge 
than most of us have, is whether 
there is enough but not too much 
canvas. There is a small stock boat 
built in one part of the country 
which carries 165 feet of sail, but 
can be beaten by another boat of 
about the same size, built in another 
part of the country, which carries 
only 130 feet. The answer is in hull 
design and distribution of sail area. 
Remember that the more sail you 
carry, the more hands you need 
but, at the same time, that a short 
rig gets you nowhere in light 
weather. Racing yachts, naturally, 
carry more sail than yachts de- 
signed primarily for cruising. 

Norman L. Skene, in his book 
“Elements of Yacht Design,” gives 
a graph of average sail areas for 
yachts of different water line 
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lengths, which shows, among others, 
the following figures: 


Water line length 20’, sail area (ap- 
proximate) 500 sq. ft. 

Water line length 30’, sail area (ap- 
proximate) 1000 sq. ft. 

Water line length 40’, sail area (ap. 
proximate) 1600 sq. ft. 

Water line length 50’, sail area (ap. 
proximate) 2300 sq. ft. 


That is sufficient, at least, to tell 
you whether the boat you are look- 
ing at is over- or under-rigged to 
any extent. Skene’s book is an ex. 
cellent treatise for anyone inter- 
ested in boats; while some of it ig 
too technical for the average person 
to figure out, most of it is presented 
in simple form and anyone can geta 
clear idea of what yacht design is 
all about, from reading it. 

As I have connected this discus- 
sion, to an extent, with the Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show, in New 
York, I shall make this suggestion 
in connection with the Show. Visit 
it at least twice. If your time is 
limited, go the first evening you can 
and get there again the first thing 
the next morning. Use your first 
visit for a general view, making 
notes of what you are particularly 
interested in. Make your second 
visit, for a closer look. at the things 
you have noted, in the morning be- 
fore the crowds come. Or, if that 
time is not possible, between 6:30 
and 8:00 in the evening, while the 
general public is eating. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a section 
devoted to the various boats, boat 
gear, paints, varnishes, gadgets and 
gilhickies which make up-a yacht 
show. 


Moon Over the Mangroves 


(Continued from page 63) 


deep and a hundred or so wide, have 
good fishing in them, as we learned 
when we had to drop anchor be- 
cause the tide set us to sailing back- 
wards. The tides run strong, though 
the rise is only two feet. 

Even at the anglers’ club there 
was no telephone, the nearest being 
ten miles away. North of there, 
toward Miami, there is no road of 
any kind on the Keys. A few miles 
below, the Long Bridge comes over 
from the mainland and from that 
point the overseas highway runs 
down the Keys. 

We were concerned about water 
supply but we need not have been. 
Water can be had at a fishing club 
and we discovered that we used 
only a gallon in two days. We did 
not drink water from the wooden 
cask because it tasted like a chew 
on a pencil. We did not drink much 
from the gallon jugs because we dis- 
covered that grapefruit was more 
refreshing and thirst-quenching. A 
grapefruit, or the kind we had down 
there, full of juice and not quite 
acid enough to make you want 
sugar, surpasses a glass of beer on a 


hot day. And it makes little differ- 
ence whether the grapefruit be cold. 
As a means of washing, we swam, 
but not with full peace of mind. I 
think there is no danger but the 
brilliant and unfamiliar colors of the 
water make it strange enough s0 
that you do not linger in the water 
as long as you would in the North. 
Anyhow, we didn’t. But, in the 
winter, the big barracuda are on the 
offshore reefs and it is only in the 
summer that the four- and five- 
footers, they say. come in on the 
flats, to spawn. 

Fish? Something hit the feather 
bait astern every couple of miles, 
mostly bluefish of two or three 
pounds but also small jacks and 
some pike-like fish that weren't 
barracudas and that I couldn't 
identify, and good chunky fish that 
the books call smooth swellfish and 
the natives call rabbits. Bottom 
fishing, we caught mangrove snap- 
pers and numerous blue-striped 
grunts. Once we watched the drama 
while small fish played at our cut 
fish bait and a school of grunts 
chased them awiy, and a big 
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—— 
ORIGINAL EDISON 
BATTERY JUST 
REMOVED FROM 
NOURMAHAL! 





A 100 Cell A16H Edison Alkaline Battery provides standby power for the Nourmahal. 


Not a Single Failure Since Yacht Was Launched?! 


Chalk up another perfect performance record for 
the Nourmahal’s original Edison Alkaline Battery 
just replaced. Not a single failure since the boat 
was built. There’s nothing unusual about this case 
history to hundreds of boat owners who chose the 
steel-alkaline battery for standby and reserve 


power. Just a typical example of the reliability of 


EDISON 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


the Edison Alkaline and the continuous current 
system...This ruggedness saves you money two 
ways. You get 2 to 5 times longer battery life—more 
service hours per dollar of original investment. 
Secondly, maintenance costs are lower than with 
any other battery. Follow the Nourmahal—replace 
with the long-life Edison Alkaline. 


BATTERY 


WEST ORANGE,. NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


Distributed in the New York area by 


SMITH-MEEKER ENGINEERING CO., 125 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 
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Famous for Quality 


I to 35 H.P. 


MARINE TYPE 
CARBURETOR 


LES rn 


One gallon of gasoline only in the tank (no mixture of oil and gas is 
required) is sufficient for 4 hours’ operation of the WISCONSIN 2 H. P. 
inboard engine. This 2 H.P. engine will propel an average boat 8 
miles per hour. The marine type carburetor gives perfect engine 


performance from slow trolling speeds to high traveling speeds. 


Only the inboards offer such a full measure of safety, 
economy and satisfaction. 
* Write for Catalog M500-B 
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WISCONSIN MOTOR (Ae 
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Lightning... 


A combination class racer and day 
sailer, this 19’ one design class sloop 
has broken all records for class growth 
in one season. Over half the boats regis- 
tered are Skaneateles-built. Sparkman 
& Stephens design. See Lightning and 


the many exclusive Skaneateles con- 


struction features at the Show. Write for 
illustrated folder. 


Comel.... 


An outstanding 16’ value in a popular 
and active class. Skaneateles Comets 
have established racing records that are 
not equaled by the product of any other 
builder in any class. The cumulative 
experience of 42 years of fine boat 
building brings you exclusive construc- 
tion features found in no other boat. 
See our Comet exhibit at the Show. 
Write for folder. 


‘ 
LIGHTNING COMET 
ee 

4 = 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC., Box 2 


Skaneateles, N.Y. 




















triggerfish chased the grunts and 
took the hook. But at times we had 
no bait. Shrimp do not keep long. 

And crawfish, the rock lobster or 
Florida lobster of the Miami menus. 
We got right fond of crawfish which 
are numerous there. You can gig 
them, if you know where to look, or 
buy three for fifty cents at the house 
on legs in Angelfish Creek. 

Angelfish Creek was something of 
a triumph for us because, meeting 
adverse tides, it took us two days 
to get into it. The only habitation 
is the house on legs at the eastern 
end where three elderly people live, 
two men and a woman, and sell 
occasional crawfish to fishing boats 
going through to the offshore reefs. 
The house is a shack standing on 
piles in several feet of water, but 
not so many piles that you could 
hold much of a party there. The 
people were glad to talk and they 
told of a doomed jewfish. 

The fish lives out in front of their 
house where the water shades down 
into the deeper green and where, 
still lower, there is a cave large 
enough, they said, to put a big 
motor boat in. At long intervals, the 
jewfish comes from the cave and 
swims under their house; they’ve 
hooked him twice. 

“He'll go close to 800 pounds,” 
said one of the men. ‘Got a back on 
him as wide as a horse.” 

The last time the jewfish ap- 
peared was two days before Christ- 
mas and he took a five-pound chunk 
of grouper on a heavy handline. He 
dragged the man along the dock and 
was taking him overboard; when 
the line was snubbed on a post, it 
parted. There’s a quarter-inch rope 
with a heavy hook and chain wait- 
ing until the fish comes again. 

“We'll git him,” the man said, 
“but we don’t know what we'll ever 
do with him after we do git him. 
Can’t eat 800 pounds.” 

Though we had cruised before 
without power, and had not been 
inconvenienced too much by the 
lack of it, it was in more civilized 
waters. We’ll want power the next 
time we go to the Keys. We could 
have used an outboard motor. 

This is because the few sources 
of supplies are far apart in sail boat 
terms. Too many good fish are still 
swimming there because of the 
hours we spent working to wind- 
ward. Too often we were ten or 
fifteen miles from the nearest place 
where we could buy bait and the 
narrow creeks to which you run for 
the best fishing are all to the east- 
ward, in the eye of the wind. The 
smartest boat could not tack 
through them against the tide. 

We never sailed anywhere where 
it was so hard to find markers, and 
this isn’t the fault of the markers, 
which are substantial and big 
enough. They’re just hard to see. 
It may be the quality of the light, 
the thin color of the water and the 
high sparkle, or some kind of re- 
fraction. But there are times when 
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you can be within half a mile of g 
marker and hunt in vain with your 
binoculars. And, if there is a man. 
grove bank remotely behind it, you 
may come within a quarter of 
mile and still swear it isn’t there, 
The Keys themselves are ¢op. 
fusing. The mangrove line is so low 
you cannot judge its distance. I’ye 
never seen a place where the old 
term ‘local knowledge” means go 
much. Local knowledge lines up a 
pelican on a branch with a snake 
bird on a dead tree and steers half 
way between them and a flock of 
flying ducks. Without it, I’ll defy 
a stranger to get into Caesar Creek 
from the bay side without ground- 
ing half a dozen times. Or to take 
all the small Keys in that section, 
which look so distinct and plain on 
the chart, and tell with the naked 
eye where one begins and another 
ends and where the creeks run 
through. And which is Rubicon Key 
and which is Totten Key, and how 
are you going to prove it, anyhow? 
In fact, we got lost. Intending to 


skirt westward of Rubicon on ou | 


way down from Elliot Key, we 
didn’t see Rubicon at all. It had 
melted into the longer line of Keys. 
Surely there was no island there, 
though it was plain enough on the 
chart. We skirted what was clearly 
an island and found ourselves 
among the Arsenickers, where no- 
body goes but ducks, and now we 
were in water so shoal that we often 
came to a stop and I went over- 
board to push. Eventually, we 
worked slowly back to’windward, to 
find Rubicon or be damned. 

A real comfort was our own pram, 
which we shipped down. When you 
want to take a walk, you take a 
row instead. The dinghy is of the 
new composition wood, light and 
easy to tow, with the one fault of 
slapping her bow at anchor like a 
beaver slapping its tail. The steamer 
carried her, uncrated, for $4.00. 

I’d like to go again. It would bea 
shame to waste the good steady 
breeze there but, if I had to choose 
between power and sail, I’d take 
power. I think I’d like a good cat 
boat there, because you could sun 
in the big cockpit and the sun down 
there in winter is a great miracle; 
the breeze would be right for het 
and the shoal draft would let you 
wander as we did in the Bahama 
Belle, sailing by the color of the 
water as much as by the chart. And 
a motor could get you to bait 0 
drinking water or the sight of al 
other face when you needed it. 

We talk about a long sail under 
the moon one night, with the white 
sand bottom moving clear and 
ghostly under us, eight feet below, 
and anchorages in which it seemed 
you could reach over and pick 8 
sponge from the bottom. Of pelicats 
and palms, too, and coconuts split 
open with a machete. Cruising has 
some points down there that y 
don’t find in the North — parle 
ularly in winter. 


JAN 
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—no picture — 
these models 
are so new 


HARVEY MARINE 
Radio Telephones 


for 1940 


We've improved our current mod- 
els and added three new units 
with features never before avail- 
able in the boating field. Now you 
may choose from a complete line of 
six sets, ranging in power from the 
new midget 14-watt portable to 
the husky 50-watt model. You can 
get exactly what you want and 
need — at a price to fit your pock- 
etbook. Your Harvey Marine Ra- 
dio Telephone is backed by wide 
experience in making dependable 
tadio equipment for many services, 
including the United States 
Government. 
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HARVEY 
Marine Radio 


TELEPHONES 


Manufactured by 
Harvey Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
25 Thorndike St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Boat Handling Helps the Angler 


(Continued from page 75) 


The angler then has the fish to 
starboard and can reset the brake. 

The average bluefin hooked along 
the Stream’s edge off the Bahamas 
plummets bottomwards, often to 
die there, after its initial series of 
long lateral runs. The closer the 
boat is to the fish when it plunges 
in that power dive, the easier it is 
for the angler to. stop it. He usually 
has his hands full, on 36-thread, and 
he cannot consider that he has a 
winning chance until he not only 
stops that terrific depth dive but 
also has the tuna coming his way — 
proof that everything is still hold- 
ing. 

Whether the task of raising the 
fish is laborious or comparatively 
easy for the fisherman, depends 
largely on the boatman. Holding 
the boat exactly over a dead or 
slow moving, deep fish is impera- 
tive. In a brisk breeze, this requires 
constant backing into the chop or 
idling the motors while the angler, 
facing aft, codrdinates his retriev- 
ing effort to the lift of the stern. 
Obviously, the boat will fall away 
from the correct position if held in 
the trough of a rough sea and the 
sportsman will be rolled almost out 
of the chair if he is facing aft. On 
the other hand, on a windless day 
in a slight swell, it may be a wise 
move to lie in the trough and allow 
the angler, facing abeam and using 
a waist-type harness, to utilize the 
easy roll of the boat to help raise 
the fish. 

It sometimes becomes necessary 
for the guide to plane a dead fish 
partially or all the way to the 
surface in slow stages. The situation 
arises when an angler’s arms and 
shoulders go dead while he still has 
sufficient strength in his legs to 
carry the load. After setting the 
drag right up to the breaking strain 
of the wet line and slipping the 
harness below his hips, the angler 
braces his- legs stiffly against the 
footboard on the chair and leans 
back with arms relaxed at his sides. 
The guide eases the boat slowly 
down sea on one slow-running 
motor, cushioning each surge of 
the stern by slipping the clutch to 
hold tackle stress to the minimum. 
When the line trails out astern at a 
flattened angle, he then backs down 
as the refreshed sportsman takes 
up the slack until the boat is again 
directly over the fish. If he has 
rested sufficiently to assume part 
of the load and thus partially offset 
the speed of the fish’s natural down- 
ward inertia during this reversing 
process, so much the better. Each 
successive stage is handled in the 
same way. It is a slow, ticklish 
maneuver, to be used only as a 
last resort in an attempt to save a 
fish that would otherwise be dis- 
qualified due to the angler giving 





up the rod. If the fisherman be- 
comes arm weary during the last 
part of a fight solely because of too 
fast a pace during its early stages, 
the guide shares equally in the 
blame since his responsibility in- 
cludes the angler’s comfort, position 
and pace. 

In comparatively shallow water 
—and occasionally even in deep 
water — a tuna often tails power- 
fully away in a long, straight move 
just below the surface, usually off- 
shore or up into the current, at a 
far slower gait than the burning 
speed of its wild, aimless rush in the 
beginning. There is little the fisher- 
man alone, especially with light 
tackle, can do as that fear-driven 
power plant churns strongly away 
with the line trailing off directly 
over its back. When the team de- 
cides to take over the reins, it is up 
to the boatman to put the angler in 
a position to exert the greater 
leverage resulting from a sidewise 
pull of the heavily-braked line on 
the tuna’s head. When the boat is 
alongside of or actually ahead of 
the fish, it may be possible to herd, 
swing or lead it. 

The tendency of a fresh tuna to 
bear or plane slightly away from 
that hard pull on the side of its 
jaw gives the team a chance to 
herd it — drive it to a change of 
direction. A series of such moves 
may finally cause the fish to reverse 
its original course. 

That same pull swings a tiring 
bluefin around in a wide circle of 
which the slowly pivoting boat is 
the center. Backing down during 
the slow spin decreases the radius 
and assists the angler to regain 
each hard won yard of line. The 
boatman herds a tuna in any de- 
sired direction simply by moving 
off parallel with it the moment it 
swings into that direction. A tuna, 
instinctively trying to continue on 
its original course even after its 
tiring muscles can no longer rip 
away line from the relentless drag 
on the reel, may balk as it is swung 
farther and farther away from its 
desired course. As the pull from the 
right side of its jaw swings it clock- 
wise, for example, it may suddenly 
swirl inwards and swim counter- 
clockwise through a quarter circle, 
only to swirl inwards again and 
again at each end of that are, al- 
ways refusing to continue around 
the full circle. Under a lighter drag 
or if less tired, it would swirl out- 
wards and continue on its inter- 
rupted course. Repeated checking 
back and forth this way is apt to 
cause the loss of. the fish through 
the hook falling out during the 


slackening of the line at the start . 


of the inward swirl or through the 
tearing out of the hook due to the 
jarring take-up at the end. 


















THEIR REPUTATION 


is the result of their performance as 
a whole over a long period of years 
and not due to the exploits of one 
or two exceptional skippers in 
special boats. ; 


THE 


ta O * 
PARKMAN 
STAR 


(Circular on Request) 
INCLUDES NEW FEATURES 


thoroughly tested late last year 
which make it 


THE FASTEST STAR 
THAT WE HAVE EVER BUILT 











MODERN FITTINGS 
FINEST FINISH 
LATEST FEATURES 
BEST CONSTRUCTION 
LIGHT BUT DURABLE 
AUTHENTIC FLEXIBLE SPARS 

AND f 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The fact that we have specialized in 

Stars and built nothing else for 16 

years, makes this possible. 

OUR WINTER DELIVERY PRICE 
IS STILL LESS 


But to take advantage of it you 
must order now. 





The Star is a racing yacht. The idea 
in owning one is to win — 
RECORDS SPEAK LOUDER 
THAN WORDS 
* 

FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
(Catalogue on Request) 
FLEXIBLE SPARS — TRAILERS 
USED STARS 
* 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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The refitting of fishing trawlers is 
important to yachtsmen. During the 
winter it keeps the equipment busy 
and up to date, and enables us to 
render the yacht a more complete 
service. 


If you satisfy the fishing skipper, 
you can satisfy the yachting skipper 
and owners. 


kk ok 
May we furnish and install the 
new engine room and deck 


equipment which you select at 
the boat show. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 















Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechen Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














A tired bluefin usually submits to. 


leading in any desired direction. 

There is little the angler can do 
to force a lively, fairly deep, later- 
ally-running tuna to a higher level 
until the boatman places him 
sufficiently ahead of it to apply an 
effective upward pull at right angles 
to the fish. The boatman naturally 
dislikes cruising along with the 
stern a scant yard ahead of a taut, 
vertical fishing line seemingly bent 
on catching up to it. He therefore 
maneuvers so as to keep the sports- 
man facing the corner of the stern 
instead of dead aft as protection 
against a sudden burst of speed. 

A similar position of the line 
carries even more dynamite for the 
guide when an angler raises a fast 
moving tuna right up to the stern 
and the mate is reaching for the 
leader because the presence of 
sharks makes it imperative to boat 
the fish immediately. He tries to 
maintain the relative position — 
the angle — between flashing tuna 
and speeding cruiser, cushioning 
each surge of the following sea, 
easing on more throttle if the fish 
spurts ahead and slacking off 
slightly, yet instantly, if the angle 
flattens out. The tempo increases 
as the mate works down the leader 
wire — down until the gaff finally 
goes home — cheating the vicious 
scavengers once more. 

Among the boat tactics outlined 
in the foregoing, which will serve 
equally well when fast to a spear- 
fish or to a bluefin, may be included: 
backing down the line; the turn to 
follow; running down a fish; line 
under bow; and planing up a deep, 
dead fish. The other tactics will not 
prove as successful. Herding a 
fractious billfish in some desired 
direction or swinging it through a 
steady circle around the boat is 
next to impossible. While a tired or 
an eye-hooked spearfish may submit 
to leading, a guide dislikes to eon- 
tinue this situation any longer than 
necessary. All too often a hook pulls 
out when the fish is facing squarely 
towards the boat. It is not at all 
necessary to get up ahead of a 
traveling, deep fish to raise it to a 
higher level. A billfish torpedoing 
along at a depth of 50 to 100 fath- 
oms often sprints back to the sur- 
face, there to blow the lid off in a 
sensational acrobatic show, far 
faster than it settled to that depth 
earlier in the battle. 

The action of the captain an in- 


| stant after a billfish pulls the line 
out of the clothespin at the out- ° 


rigger tip depends upon a number of 
variables, including the kind and 
size of billfish and the manner in 
which it charges the bait; the kind 
and size of bait and how rigged; 
the boat’s trolling speed and the 
length of line between the rod tip 
and the clothespin. He slows down 
or stops the boat entirely, continues 
along at trolling speed or guns the 
motors as may be determined by 
those conditions. 


In that split second before the 
angler feels the full weight of the 
fish, as the slack in the line is whip- 
ping out straight and taut, he ad- 
vances the throttles to lend added 
power to the force of the angler’s 
savage strike. Now and then a fish 
storms into the air towards the boat 
as it instinctively senses the un- 
naturalness of the bait in its mouth 
and the skipper jumps the boat 
ahead even faster so that the sports- 
man can get a taut line on the fish 
to set the hook before it throws the 
bait. Assured that the hook is set 
solidly, he idles the boat to a stop, 
lies comfortably in the seaway, 
awaiting further developments. He 
is not in the least anxious to keep 
the boat right on top of the fish 
during the early rounds. Knowing 
that the weight of the trailing fish- 
ing line swings the average billfish 
in an arc when it takes to the air, he 
is satisfied to watch the fireworks 
a hundred yards or so off the beam. 
Side pressure of the water on the 
line tends to hold the hook securely 
in place if the greyhounding game- 
ster leaves a big loop in its wake. 

In the later innings, when the 
fish shows signs of tiring, the boat- 
man moves in closer to give the 
angler a chance to stop the threat 
of a dying power dive before it gets 
fairly under way. With only twenty- 
odd yards of tight line out, the team 
may possibly keep the weakening 
fish from bolting into precipitous 
flight. With half the line off the reel, 
strung out on the surface in a bow, 
a tired, thrashing fish can nose 
down, gradually dive into a light- 
ning plunge and be a hundred yards 
on the way bottomwards in high 
gear before the angler is aware of it. 
After the fisherman stops that dying 
depth sprint, he faces the long, 
arduous task of raising the dead 
fish which often becomes tailed up 
in the leader wire, thus adding to 
the difficulty. The possibilities of 
sharks ravaging his prize increase 
with the time the whipped or dead 
fish remains in the water. And 
sometimes he is not able to stop 
that last dive at all. 

The guide exercises even more 
care in handling a green billfish than 
a lively bluefin at the boat because 
of the greater possibility of tearing 
out the hook plus the fact that, un- 
til the fish changes color, there is 
always the chance that it may shy 
off in an attempt to jump — even 
after the mate has worked half way 
down the leader wire. An eye- 
hooked blue marlin, for example, 
may zip into a flurry within a couple 
of yards of the stern and make a 
dozen beautiful jumps in a renewed 
fight if the boat surge jars the posi- 
tion of the hook sufficiently to re- 
lease its paralyzing pressure on the 
nerves centered behind the eye. 
The guide generally keeps one hand 
on the throttles. 

The captain facilitates the boat- 
ing of a giant fish over the stern 
roller by steering down sea on one 
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Three Outstanding Bottom Paints 


COPPER BRONZE _ RICH RED 
TRITOX GREEN 


DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 
FLAT GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


that retain their whiteness — successfully te- 


sisting the action of marsh gases, salt 
and harbor oils and greases. Be 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 
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Shows What Happens To 
Ships That Vanish! 


By ROY 
ALEXANDER 


“This is a unique history, and 
now, when armed ships are 
again running without lights it 
comes with exceptional power. 
The maritime shelf can scarcely 
show a more unusual book.” 
—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


“One of the great modern sea 
legends ... Ominously timely. 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN, The 


“Of all German raiders she out- 
lived all but one . .. cruise 
64,000 miles through every 
. not once touching 
port nor speaking to another 
German raider.”—Time. 


“One of the most thrilling sea 
stories since the Bounty Tril 

ogy.” — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


4th Big Printing $2.75 
On Sale at All Bookstores 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








New Haven, Connecticut 
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WINGS on the ICE — Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building ICE BOATS by Frederic M. Gardiner. The 
author, an ice boat enthusiast, has written an up-to-the-minute book on racing, sailing, designing and building 
ice boats. There is a short history of the sport going back as far as 1768. The book is profusely illustrated with 
action photographs and also contains plans and specifications of several types of ICE BOATS. The only book 
available on the subject. Over 175 illustrations. Size 8’’ x 10%4’’. Price $3.50. 


SAILING MADE EASY — Told in Pictures by Rufus G. Smith. This book takes the new yachtsman step by step 
right from the beginning. Terms and expressions are defined and identified pictorially, preparations for the first 
sail are made and the moorings cast off. Then the various points of sailing are described and pictured, the rules of 
the road explained and the boat brought back to her mooring again. 195 Illustrations. Size 8’ x 1034’’. Price $3.50. 


ATLANTIC GAME FISHING by S. Kip Farrington, Jr., introduction by Ernest Hemincway, colored illustrations 
by Lynn Bocuse Hunt. Mr. Farrington, recognized as one of the leading big game fishermen, retells some of the 
exciting battles with the big game fish. The author has fished all the waters on the coast from Nova Scotia to 
Bimini, the Bahamas and Cat Cay. He supplies the important information as to where to fish and how to fish, along 
with the various items of equipment for both small and big game fishing. The book is illustrated with more than 
125 photographs taken by the leading big game fishermen. First Edition. Price $7.50. 


THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING by Herbert L. Stone. Herbert L. Stone, Editor of Yacutine, is well qualified to 
write a book on sailing. In his little book, he has set forth the fundamental principles that underlie the art. The 
beginner is taken step by step through the various phases of sailing. Although the book is written for the novice, 
there are many factors about sailing which the expert would do well to brush up on. Illustrated. Price $1.75. 


A Pictorial Primer of YACHT RACING RULES AND TACTICS by Gordon C. Aymar. By use of pictures, the 
author gets a vast amount of information relative to yacht maneuvers and racing into this book. It is a beautifully 
illustrated and authoritative work that should be in every yachtsman’s library. The easiest book on racing rules to 
read and understand that has yet been published. Over 130 illustrations. Price $4.00. 


AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT by Howard I. Chapelle, author of Tuz History or AMERICAN SaiLinG Suips. Mr. 
Chapelle, recognized as one of the leading writers on sailing craft of all descriptions, offers a companion volume to 
his History of American Sailing Ships. This volume deals entirely with the early small craft from which the pres- 
ent-day yacht has been developed. Sketches by Charles G. Davis. Plans and lines. First Edition. Price $4.00. 


WINDJAMMER BOY by Roland Barker. A real, sea-going, exciting story of a boy’s voyage around Cape Horn 


in a square-rigged ship. This book should afford immeasurable pleasure to everyone interested in sea lore. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 


The YACHTING HANDBOOK Series 








An INTRODUCTION to SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. 
Hall. No one can go to sea for any length of time without getting 
into situations which call for the highest display of skill and sea- 
manship. This little volume is an introduction to the art of ship 
handling and gives the beginner an idea of what situations may arise 
and how to avoid or overcome them. The author, drawing upon his 
Paged years experience, gives sound advice to the young sailor. Price 
1.50. 


The GALLEY GUIDE by Alex. W. Moffat. Success in preparing 

appetizing meals afloat depends mainly upon the judgment used by 

the cook in planning a balanced menu to suit the weather and time 

available for preparation. Follow The Galley Guide and prepare deli- 

cious nourishing meals at a minimum cost. Includes directions for 

ae alcoholic drinks and complete lists of ‘‘ship’s stores.’’ Price 
1.50. 


The COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. At sea a navigating error of several miles may make no 
difference to the safety of a ship and may be corrected hours later at 
the next “‘sight.”’ In coastal waters an error of a hundred yards or so 
may put a ship ashore in a matter of minutes. This little book covers 
with utmost simplicity the essential problems that confront the pilot 
and introduces him to the various tools of his trade. Price $1.50. 


The OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. This book is intended as an introduction for the novice 
who finds himself unexpectedly having to take a ‘‘sight’’ and work it 
out. The reader is taken step-by-step through the process of making 
observations and working out the ship's position. The differences 


between working sun, moon, star and planet sights are explained. . 


Price $1.50. 


OTHER FINE BOOKS 


R. Scot Skirving — Wire SPLICING.............. Illus. $1.00 
Claude Worth — Yacut CRUISING.............. Illus. 7.50 
Claude Worth — Yacut NaviGaTION AND VoyYAGING 

Illus. 4.50 
E. G. Martin — Drezp WaTER CRUISING......... Illus. 2.50 
W. W. Swan — Navuticat NuGGETs............ Illus. .75 
F. A. Fenger — Tue Crutsz or ‘‘Drasresse’’... . I/Jus. 2.50 
G. Bradford — A Guossary oF SEA TERMS....... Illus. 3.00 
Maurice Griffiths — Lrrttx Suips aND SHoat WATERS 

Illus. 4.50 
5. E.. Cie — Gee Te 5 i Vr hs eh ee 2.50 


C. L. Spencer — Knots, Spricrs AND Fancy Work 
New Ed. Illus. 2.50 


N. L. Skene — EvemMents or Yacut DesiGn 
New Ed. Illus. $3.50 
Gregory Robinson — Sues Toat Have Mane History 
First Ed. Color Illus. 3.75 
G. Jackson — Compass DeviaTION CarD........ Illus.  .50 
Alfred F. Loomis — RancinG THE Maine Coast... Illus. 4.00 
Desmond Holdridge — NorTHERN LiGuTs........ Illus. 2.75 
Harlan Major — Sart Water Fisninc Tacxte...I/lus. 5.00 


Ruth Brindze — SzaMaNsHip Betow Decx....... Illus. 2.50 
Mary Sheridan Fabnestock — I Ran Away To SEA 
Re TU Ga os cae as soe conan eta Illus. 2.50 


Roy Alexander — Tue Cruise or THE Raper “ Wotr’’ 2.75 


Available at YACHTING’S Booth, No. 202, Third Floor, at the Show, or from 


“Book “Department + Y ACHTING + 205 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
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IF by possessing a flawless jewel, a Rem- 
brandt, a Stradivarius, or 4 masterpiece 
Sashioned by skilled artisans with loving s 
and painstaking care, the pride of ownership 
warms the cockles of your heart — THEN 
you will oo the outstanding quality 
of DYER DINKS. 

Our tenders (rowing, sailing, power and 
auxiliary) are carried on hundreds of yachts, 
of which many are monuments to the build- 
er’s art. We are proud to have contributed to 
this excellence and will continue to carry 
the sword of quality yet strive through efhi- 
ciency to maintain our prices at attractive 
levels. 

Visst us, center aisle, main floor, New York 
Show or wrate for descriptive catalogue 
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C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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POsiTiVeLy LIFE STOPS 
PREVENTS J APRESERVER} 7 = DRY ROT 
MILDEW FUNGUS — INSECTS 





CUPRINOL . . . a tested preservative for over thirty years — absolutely 


prevents Miidew on Sails, Awnings, Boat Covers, Life Preservers and other fabrics 
. . . Stops Dry Rot, Fungus and insects on Hulls, Floats, Docks and all woodwork. 


Specified by leading Naval Architects — extensively used by Boat Builders and 
Yacht Yards. Costs to use less than one cent per square foot. 


DEMONSTRATED AT N. Y. SHOW—BOOTH 42 
Write for further information or consult your dealer's 1940 Catalog 


CUPRINOL, INC. 
13 NORFOLK STREET = CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 











SOUNDVIEW MARINE RADIO 
FOR 1940 is here! 


FEATURES: 
@ 13 New Marine Radio Models 
@ 6, 12 and 32 volt operation 
@ Self-contained battery operation 
@ Improved engineering 
@ Beautiful etched panels 





Series 700-2 


_ @ Corrosion and moisture proofed 
@ Priced from $34.95. 


Manufactured by 
KARNS-WHITE CORP., General Motors Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Send today for free illustrated catalog Y-140 showing complete line 


See them at your nearest dealer 

















slow-turning motor to plane up the 
tail of the big fish, thus making it 
easier to haul it in, head first, over 
the roller. 

An angler using heavy tackle, 
such as a 24-thread outfit on Atlan- 
tic sailfish or 54-thread on a 200- 
pound marlin, generally requires a 
minimum of support from the boat- 
man who stands by with little to do 
while the fisherman often carries 
nine-tenths of the play until the 
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time comes to take the leader. It is 
only natural, however, that sooner 
or later the sportsman should turp 
to light tackle which calls for far 
greater finesse on his part, places a 
premium on able boatmanship and 
creates the constant need of good 
teamwork. These are the factors 
that hold the big game fishing 
guide’s interest in the work. The 
amateur can benefit through his 
experience. 


Engine Instruments—How to Use Them 
(Continued from page 66) 


as the engine warms up. Should 
either of them fail to show a rise 
after a few minutes of running, the 
engine should be stopped and the 
cause found. If the water tempera- 
ture gauge does not show heat 
after a reasonable time of running, 
the water may not be circulating. 


Because the water-heat vial is 


usually tapped into the head of the 
engine, lack of circulation or failure 
of the pump means that no water 
will reach the head and the vial 
will stay cool until heat is trans- 
mitted to it through the metal of 
the head. Similarly, if the gauge 
shows too rapid heating, it may be 
that the head is filled with water or 
steam but circulation is not com- 
plete. 

Two water temperature gauges 
were mentioned earlier as necessary 
for a complete instrument board. 
Two thermometers are recom- 
mended so that the temperature 
rise through the engine will be 
known as well as the absolute tem- 
perature. In installation, one gauge 
is located near the outlet and the 
other near the inlet. The difference 
in temperature is then always 
known. 

The vacuum gauge stands at zero 
when the engine is not running and 
jumps up to around 17 inches of 
mercury as soon as the engine 
starts. The hand of the gauge 
usually hunts back and forth when 
the engine is idling cold; as soon as 
the engine warms up, this should 
stop; its continuance usually means 
that the mixture is too rich. 

Any change of running conditions 
will show on the gauge. If the en- 
gine is propelling the boat and the 
throttle is suddenly thrown wide 
open, the gauge will drop back 
nearly to zero and then rise again 
to a steady reading. Roughly 
speaking, the more the throttle is 
opened, the nearer to zero will the 
hand go. Yet, if the throttle is 
slowly opened more and more and 
the engine is free and without load, 
so that it can speed up freely, the 
gauge will stay fairly constant in its 
reading. If, under these conditions, 
the gauge drops off more than an 
inch or two of mercury at high 
speed, it may be that the spark 
timing is too much retarded at 


that speed. A sticking automatic 
spark advance device will cause this. 

With the engine running steadily 
and pulling properly, the vacuum 
gauge hand should stay on one 
reading. If the needle gives a vi- 
olent jerk every few seconds, it 
means that the engine is missing 
or a valve is sticking open occasion- 
ally. 

If the hand continues to vibrate 
violently throughout a range of ten 
to fifteen inches of mercury, it is 
an almost sure sign that the engine 
has one or more sticking valves, If 
the pointer vibrates badly at high 
speed but not at low or moderate 
speed, the engine has weak valve 
springs. A constant low reading 
shows that the spark is retarded too 
much or the mixture is weak, or 
both. When the needle “walks” 
up and down as the motor idles, it 
is telling of too rich a mixture. If 
the gauge reads generally low and 
quivers steadily at low speed, it 
means that the valves are mis- 
timed. 

To use the vacuum gauge to test 
for a loose manifold, valve and pis- 
ton ring condition, the following 
procedure is employed: Warm up 
the engine. Open the throttle wide 
until the engine (without load) is 
racing fast. Slam the throttle shut 
and watch the gauge; it should 
jump from somewhere near zero 
all the way up to 25, 26, or 27 
inches of mercury and then level 
back to normal as the motor slows 
down. If the pointer does not climb 
as high as this, there are leaks 
somewhere along the line in valves, 
manifolding or rings. 

A marine speedometer helps 
greatly to find and hold an econom- 
ical cruising speed and to check the 
top speed and general performance 
of a boat. It is more than a matter 
of interest to watch the relationship 
between the speedometer needle 
and tachometer hand, at the same 
time keeping a check of the fuel 
consumption on the fuel consump- 
tion meter as the throttle is opened 
more and more. No more graphic 
illustration of the cost, wear and 


tear of continued full speed can be _ 


had. As the throttle is pushed 
slowly open, the tachometer and 
speedometer show the relationship 
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SEND FOR 
BLUEPRINTS 
AND PRICES 
Other models under 
construction, 40, 54, 

66 and 70 foot. 








ANNAPOLIS ANNOUNCES 
STANDARDIZED 46-FOOTER 


This twin-screw cruiser with 12-foot Speeds 14 to 24 miles. Hulls only are 
beam permits unusual arrangements in standardized. Arrangement and _ finish 
double cabin and sedan models with individually designed to suit. Here is 
crew quarters. Gas or Diesel power. custom quality at stock boat prices. 


Annapotis Yacut Yarp, Inc. 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 E. 42nd STREET 








KENYON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Marine and Aircraft Instruments of Precision 


SPEEDOMETERS AND SPEEDOMETER-LOGS 


FOR SAIL AND POWER YACHTS — OVER 2,000 INSTRUMENTS 
NOW IN SERVICE 





Model SL1 


ANEMOMETERS AND WIND 
DIRECTION INDICATORS 
DIRECT, READING, REMOTE TE INDICATING 


BAROMETERS 
SUPER-SENSITIVE_ INSTRUMENTS 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 

FOR SHIP A MARINE USE 


INSTALLATIONS CALCULATOR 
THE RALSTON STABILIT A_VALUABLE NAVIGATIONAL 
AND TRIM INDICATOR” INSIDERS INDORE Ccuibse 


“OF LONSOK ENGLAND * CALCULATOR $3. 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
273 NEW YORK AVENUE 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





RSE 
EXCLL ae AMERICAN LICENSEE OF ree A COURSE PROTRACTOR 
HENRY HES & SON, LTD. A SPEED, TIME AND wean oS: 
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PROVEN! 
You are not experimenting when you use 
KUHLS ELASTIC MARINE COMPOSI- 
TIONS, they have been tried, tested and proven 
worthy by leading Architects, Boat Builders, 
Repair Yards and Boat Owners in every part of 
the world since 1889. There is a KUHLS ELAS- 
TIC COMPOSITION for every need and 


necessity. 

* FREE BOOKLET! 
Send to-day to Dep’t D, for our booklet, de- 
scribing in detail the various uses of Kuhls 
Elastic Compositions, or go to your nearest 
Marine Dealer. 
See Our Interesting Instruction Display — Booth 
No. 135 — N. Y. Motor Boat Show 


H-B: FRED KUHLS 


65th Street & 39 Ave.. 328010) ,0 Ain) Pe 4 








DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 














Our Own 


Quincy Adams-built spars are 
used in all Quincy Adams- 
built boats with the excellent 
results typified by Tioga Too 
and Baruna. 


Our expert spar loft builds all types 
of spars and tang work to architects’ 
désigns and _ specifications. Also 
standard Quincy Adams spars. Write 
for estimates. 





Spar-Work Display 
at the Show 
BOOTH No. 54—THIRD FLOOR 











QUINCY ADAMS 
YACHT YARD, INC. 


Quincy, Massachusetts 












of engine speed and power to boat 
speed and fuel consumption. At 
low speed, the speedometer will rise 
rapidly with a slight increase of 
engine speed; it will, in fact, rise 
with or ahead of the tachometer. 
As the engine turns faster, it takes 
a great increase of revolutions and 
throttle opening to produce even a 
slight increase of speed. The 
“spread”’ between the instruments 
becomes greater. At low boat speed, 
a slight increase of throttle opening 
and a small rise of the fuel con- 
sumption meter will produce a 
great speeding up of the boat; at 
faster boat speeds, the consump- 
tion gauge shows that it takes a 
great quantity of gasoline to move 
the boat even a single knot faster. 

Instruments can help a boat 
owner to take better care of his 
power plant and enjoy his boat 
more. The reading of one instru- 
ment alone often means little but, 
when read in the light of what the 
others show, it points out what is 
going on in the engine. 

To illustrate: Suppose that an 
engine were equipped with no other 
instrument than a_ tachometer. 
Suppose now that the skipper 
watched the tachometer drop lower 


and lower in reading while he had 
not touched any control. Without 
other instruments to point out the 
reason for the slowing down of the 
engine, he would have to start 
guessing; with other instruments 
to help, he would spot the trouble 
by interpreting their indications. 
The more instruments he has, the 
quicker will he find the trouble and 
set his mind (and the trouble) at 
rest. 

If his boat were fully equipped 
with gauges, he would shoot a 
glance at the vacuum gauge to see 
if it gave a hint of the reason for 
the slowing down. If the vacuum 
gauge told him of the trouble, he 
would know what the trouble was 
and could correct it. If the vacuum 
gauge showed everything in order, 
he would look at the water ther- 
mometers for overheating, the oil 
temperature gauge and oil pressure 
gauge for lubrication trouble. A 
look at the fuel level and fuel con- 
sumption gauges would tell of pos- 
sible fuel stoppage at the carbu- 
retor. Each instrument does its 
bit toward an understanding of the 
motor and gives an insight into the 
meaning of the readings of the 
other instruments. 


Practical Navigation 


(Continued from page 84) 


the difference between the watch 
and chronometer (C-W) which we 
will suppose is 4 hrs. 57 min. 16 sec. 
Applying the C-W to the chronom- 
eter time, we now have what is 
known as the Watch Time of Local 
Apparent Noon or, in other words, 
the time by our watch when the 
noon sight should be taken. It is a 
good idea to be ready and to start 
observing a few minutes ahead of 
time in order to allow for any slight 
error in longitude. 


Plotting the Noon Sight 


Suppose that, in our case, the 
noon sight yields a Latitude of 39°: 
55.0’ North. This is plotted on the 
chart like any other line of posi- 
tion, except that it always runs east 
and west. We are now in a position 
to obtain a “‘fix”’ as follows: By the 
forenoon sight, we established our- 
selves definitely as being somewhere 
on a certain line of position. We 
must now also be somewhere on 
another line parallel to it and a 
distance away equal to the distance 
run in the meantime. That is the 
reason it is necessary to note the 
log reading at the time of a sight. 
Suppose, in this case, the vessel ran 
39 miles between sights. Measure 
off a distance equal to 39 miles 
from any point on the forenoon 
line, in the direction in which the 
ship has traveled, and draw another 
line parallel to the forenoon line. 
Where this line crosses the noon 
Latitude line will be our position 


or “‘fix,’”? as we have definitely 
established ourselves as being on 
both of them. 

The actual distance made good 
since the previous noon (the day’s 


-run) should now be measured off, 


plotted on the small scale ocean 
chart and noted in the log book 
together with the Latitude and 
Longitude of the noon position. 
The various noon positions on the 
ocean chart make a good navigation 
record of the voyage as a whole and 
are frequently necessary to de- 
termine whether a change in course 
is necessary. Besides that, they are 
always interesting to the other 
members of the crew. 

In exactly the same manner as 
described above, the noon Latitude 
line is brought forward and 
“erossed”’ with an afternoon line.of 
position to obtain another fix. This 
completes the simple, minimum 
day’s work of the navigator except 
for the dead reckoning which should 
be brought up to date, plotted on 
the chart and noted in the log book 
as of 8:00 p.m. 

Fortunately, all this can be done 
in considerably less time than it 
takes to tell about it and an average 
navigator can carry out all the 
operations described above, make 
all the calculations, etc., in half an 
hour or less. 


Two Sights Needed for a “Fix” 


It should be observed that no fix 
can ever be obtained from a single 
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A Larger 


PILOT 





CUSTOM-BUILT boat at a 
A stock boat price. Best of 
materials and workmanship 
throughout. Sleeps four. En. 
closed toilet and galley. Also 
available in cutter rig. Write 
for information on this, our 
26’ Pilot, stock 24’s, and other 
models up to 50’. 


GEORGE H. STADEL, JR. 
426 Shippan Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 
Tel. Stamford 4-2610 
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Does 


COURSE 


CORRECTION 
Bother You? 


Then here is the gadget for 
you—NO ADDING—NO 
SUBTRACTING—NO 
MISTAKES 


On this gadget you can record 
permanently your deviation for 
different headings and have 
shown at a glance the proper 
compass saedinn in your boat 
for any magnetic course — right 
on a compass card marked off in 
degrees and quarter points. 


On the back you can set the 
movable dial to the variation 
given on the chart for yout 
locality and have all tue 
courses or bearings lined up 
opposite their corresponding 
magnetic courses or bearings. 

























































































































































































A cord has been fitted to 4 


pivoted arm making this 
get a serviceable Course 
tractor as well. 


Only FIFTY CENTS Postpaid | 


Order direct from 


YACHTING BOOK DEPh. | 


205 East 42nd St, New York 
or get one at YAcHTINGS — 


Booth at the Show 
Booth 202, Third Floor 
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BLITZEN - 1939 HONOLULU WINNER 


Class A First 


Class B 


3 se: THE BLUDWORTH DIRECTION FINDER 


HELPS WIN RACES 


Here Is the Record of Bludworth Equipped Yachts 


First — Blitzen 
Fourth — Spookie 


ST. PETERSBURG-HAVANA 


Second — Sonny 


1938 1939 
NEW PORT-BERMUDA HONOLULU 
— Baruna First — Blitzen 
Second — Avanti seven others 
Third — Edlu II 
Fifth — Escapade Second — Silvana 
Sixth — Actaea Third — Java Head 
Seventh — Windigo three others 
Eighth — Santana 
Ninth — Elizabeth McCaw _ CAPE MAY 
and eight others First — Edlu Il 


Second — Mandoo II 
Fourth — Apache 


MIAMI-NASSAU 


Second — Blitzen 
Third — Wakiva 


Third — Kittyhawk 
Fourth — Caprice two others 
MIAMI-NASSAU STAMFORD-VINEYARD 
Second — Sonny First — Edlu II 
Fourth — Kitty Hawk VII Second — Baruna 
two others Third — Escapade 
five others 


STAMFORD-VINEYARD 


First — Blitzen ST. PETERSBURG-HAVANA 
Second — Baruna First — Yawl Div. — Wakiva 
six others First — Sloop Div. — Blitzen 


A Subsidiary of Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
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; 3 BLUDWORTH, INC. 79 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














W. STARLING BURGESS 


Naval Architect & Engineer 
330 East 58th Street, New York, Tel: PLaza 8-0272 





High sbeod launch “Tinavette” at 38 Hey 


Designer of America’s Cup defenders, sea-going motor vessels, 
cruising yachts, racing yachts and high-speed motorboats. 








Specialist in aluminum motorboat and sailboat construction. 








——___ 





a, The Suality Standard of /14 yeats— 
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PLYMOUTH 


Extrg Strength — greater safety — longer service 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORSH PLYMOUTH ° MASSACHUSETTS 










































156” Beam 


51’6” Length O.A. 


47'3” Length L.W.L. 
7'5” Draft 















“Siac TINUING our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft 

of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 
GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 
sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for detatls. 


W. A. ROBINSON, 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


INC. 




















SEE tHe NEw DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and60 ments. Hulls built to 


ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 
riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built. 


Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasolineor Diesel power. 


Write for 
brochure. 











’ 


LASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 
Phone WEsichester 7-7000 




















WIRE HALYARD REEL WINCH 


No Rope Coils 
No Rope Tails 
No Cleats 


One of Four Sizes Will 
Fit Your Boat 


Proven on Leading 
Ocean Racers 


MERRIMAN BROS.., Inc., Makers 


185 Amory Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


















nil YAN DINGHIE 


9 Models 
7 told fect 
46 t 145 ts. 





OUTBORRDS-SAILBOATS 
SPORTSMENS SPECIALS 
CANOES - RUNABOUTS 
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PEnn YAN BOATS 


Incorporated 
18 th ST.. PENN YAN. N.Y. 




















Size: 14” overall 


IT’S STILL MAKING HISTORY... 


this time with Admiral Byrd 
in the Antarctic 


This completely assembled, expertly hand- 
fashioned model of the 


“BEAR OF OAKLAND” 


is the latest addition to the LeBaron-Bonney 
line of models of ships with a history. She was 
built in Scotland, in 1874, for the whaling 
industry. Later she was bought by the U. S. 
Navy and sent to the rescue of the Greeley 
Arctic expedition. Her acquisition for the 


10” height Byrd expedition saved her from the ship- 


breaker’s yard and has given her a new lease of 


life and adventure — the story of which is yet to be told. 


No ship model more deserves a place of honor in study, ‘den’ or hall. It is an outstanding value 


for the price, $10 postpaid. 


Send for catalogue of other 
distinctive models 


LEBARON-BONNEY CO. 


DEPT. Y e BRADFORD e MASS. 











sight. When working with one 
body, like the sun, at least two 
sights must be taken at different 
times and allowance made for the 
run between sights. With stars, 
however, two or more may be ob- 
served simultaneously and occa- 
sionally the sun and the moon may 
be taken together, thereby giving 
an immediate fix. Care should be 
taken, however, when working with 
two or more bodies at once, that 
their respective bearings differ by 
an amount which is sufficient to 
make the resulting lines of position 
cross at a large angle (as near a 
right angle as possible), otherwise 
the fix will be of doubtful value. 
The same thing applies, of course, 
when working with one body; 
sufficient time must be allowed for 
its bearing to change by at least 50 
or 60 degrees. 

When racing, or approaching the 
landfall, the navigator will, of 
course, wish to obtain additional 
fixes for which purpose use of the 
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stars and planets should be maq 
during the short periods of morn; 

and evening twilight. Star sights 
are frequently as easy to take anj 
almost always easier to work oy 
than sun sights and usually giv, 
more accurate results. Under the 
mistaken impression that there js 
something difficult about then 
they are often neglected but this 
should not be the case by one why 
wishes to master the subject 
thoroughly. True, they require , 
certain knowledge of the various 
constellations and are not absolutely 
essential to the simple day’s work 
outlined above. They do, however, 
provide the means of obtaining two 
additional fixes each day which 
may stand you in good stead if the 
weather has been cloudy and no 
sun sights have been obtained, 
Furthermore, as a navigator, I can 
imagine nothing more comforting 
when approaching a strange coast 
at night than to have a good three 
star fix under my belt, so to speak. 


Tue END 


Attention! 
Marblehead Yachtsmen! 


ONCE each year, out here on 

Lake Michigan, off Chicago, 
we have a series of three races for 
Class Q sloops, sailing for the Lutz 
Cup, emblem of the Q Class 
Championship. Of the six starters 
appearing at the line for the first 
race on September 9th, 1939, five 
were former Marblehead ‘Q’s,”’ 
namely, Gloriant (ex-Noreaster IV), 
Itvely Lady (ex-Falcon), Stephia 
(ex-Noreaster III); Questa and 
Hope. The last two still retain their 
original names. 

Lively Lady won the series, with 
Gloriant, the Herreshoff double- 
ender, second in spite of the heavy 
wind and sea. Hope finished in 
third place, Stephia fourth, Princess 
fifth and Questa last. 

At the same time the first 
championship series for LEight- 
Metres in these parts was held. 
Shamrock (ex-Balek), formerly from 
Marblehead, won the series; she 


was followed by Green Spot (ex- 
Rangoon) and Apt (ex-Margaret F), 

The Class Q series has been sailed 
since 1921 under the auspices of the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club of 
Chicago. 

The Class Q sloops won many 
races on Lake Michigan this year, 
the more important of which are 
listed below: 


Gloriant was first in the Mackinac 
Island race and the Daily News 
Regatta. 


Hornet was second in the Mackinac 
Island race; also winner in the 
Triangular race, Chicago to Michi- 
gan City, Ind., to St. Joseph, Mich., 
and back to Chicago. 


Lively Lady, winner of the Class Q 
Championship, was second in the 
Daily News Regatta. 
Altogether, this is a pretty good 
showing. 
J. P. O’RouRKE 














Yachting in the North Sea under present conditions. From “‘Wan- 
derlaer et Sur L’Eau,” a nautical magazine published in Ghent 
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A Smart Sea-Rigged Cruising-Racer 
35°-0"! x 26° 0" x98 6" -='5°6" 
Accommodations for 4-5 — Fully equipped, including 
small boat, life lines, compass, etc. 
Price: $5,900 
(Cutter Rig Available) 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRY FOR DISTINCTIVE 
CUSTOM DESIGNS — BOTH SAIL AND POWER 




















Entering Her 3rd Successful Year 
256s: 25" 6 x 8’ -16/ x 4° £" 
Accommodations for 4, full headroom 
Price, Ketch or Yawl: $3,550 
Cutter: $3,450 


® 
ORDER EARLY 
FOR 


SPRING DELIVERIES 
CWT o 


Write Now for Full Particulars 


VAN DYKE & COLES 


INCORPORATED 
Naval Architects = Yacht Brokers 
Architects’ Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“—-LINES AND PLANS ARE AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION AT BOOTH 147, NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW, JAN. 5-13 


THREE DISTINCTIVE CRUISING AUXILIARIES FOR 19 40 


GOOD DESIGN . HONEST CONSTRUCTION y EXCEPTIONAL COMFORT 











An Unusual Double-Ender for Extended Cruising 
IF OF x 3 6" = 11’ O° x. 5 6" 
Large sunken deckhouse — double stateroom forward 
Accommodations for 5—6, fully equipped 
Priced from $7,750 
(Cutter Rig — Diesel Engine Available) 


MANY OUTSTANDING VALUES ARE AVAILABLE 
IN OUR EXTENSIVE LISTINGS OF USED BOATS 




















“WINGS ON THE 


by FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


several types of ice boats as well as plans of the famous 


Order direct from 





Sailing, Racing, Designing and Building Ice Boats 


Written by a contributing editor of YACHTING, this book is profusely illus- 
trated with action photographs and also contains plans and specifications of 
“Scooter’’ and a 
number of drawings and diagrams illustrating the technical aspects of the sport. 
At the present time, it is the only book available on the subject. 


Over 175 illustrations. Size 8 x 1014. Price $3.50 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. *néwYorony” 


Or get your copy from YACHTING at the Show. Booth 209, Third Floor 


ICE” 

















LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 





In view of rising costs we suggest that you arrange 
with us now for spring delivery of your new boat. 
We are designers and builders of all types of ves- 
sels up to 160 ft. in length, wood and welded steel 
construction, including Power Yachts, Motor 
Sailers, Yacht Tenders and Sailing Yachts. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


CONNECTICUT 








IN NEW MARINE EQUIPMENT 


For several decades the Perkins 
Marine Lamp and Hardware Corp. 
has led the field in new marine 
equipment development. If you 
could visit our plant and see the 
care with which each lamp or 
pump or anchor is cast and 
chromed or polished . . . if you 
could watch the inspection meth- 
ods used on materials and finished 
products, you would agree with 
most boat owners that “Perko” 
products set the standard. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
1943 PITKIN AVENUE BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
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“TIOGA” 


Built by Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc. 





RUMFORD 


SPAR VARNISH 


“The best I’ve used in all my 
years of yachting experience, 
and I have used most of the well- 
known makes,” says a promi- 
nent yachtsman. 


A trial will convince you, too. 


Write Dept. M for color card 
describing Marine Line. 


Valuable opportunity for dealers. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 














GEO. W. FLEMING CO., 
See you at the New York Boat Show in the booth of our New York jobber, W. & J. Tiebout 


sw oOuhwn = 


NEW = MODERN = DIFFERENT 


A PLASTIC PUMP 


Check These Features: 


. 70 gallons per ampere hour 
. Pumps up to eight feet high 


. 100% Guarantee against electrolysis or corrosion 
. Oilless bearings for motor and pump shaft 
. Motor Shaft made of stainless steel 
. Sway-proof Automatic switch 
. Composition float resists water and oil 
8. Large screening area, protects 


float and pump 
F L E Mi | G 9. Compact 10” high, floor area 
51h)” x 314” 


ELECTRIC 10. Quiet running 


BILGE PUMP 11. Convenient terminals for wiring 


12. Factory sealed for your pro- 
ection 


INC., GROVE ST., PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 
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BARRACU 


THE 





DA "16" 


Ideal Sailing and Racing Sloop 


Carrying 119 sq. feet of sail in main and genoa, this fast 16-foot knockabout 
offers finest construction throughout, including 54’’ mahogany bottom and 
topsides, bronze fastened. Spars are pear-shaped Sitka gd — $285, 
f.o.b. N.Y.C. If you can’t call to see the new Barracuda * write or 


‘phone now for particulars. 


We also handle General Communication Company radio compasses and 


Ship-to-Shore telephones, 


Graves Plyweld dinghies, Dyer Dinks, (all 


models), Skaneateles, Gibbs, Penn Yan and Lawley boats. Come in today. 


Sam Registers Boat Shop 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 9-4128 


Boars UnurmitEep 


231 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
East Arcade, 45th to 46th Streets, 4 block from Grand Central Palace J 

















Dependable eee 


FOR BOAT REPAIRS! 


Owners of both Pleasure and Commercial Craft find PLASTIC 
WOOD a great aid in keeping them sea-worthy and ship-shape. 
It makes dependable repairs to dented stems, transom rot, splin- 
tered plank ends, loose bolts. It’s water-proof and weather-proof. 


Get it in cans or tubes 
at ship chandler, paint, 
hardware, 10¢ stores. 


‘PLASTIC WOOD 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY—HARDENS INTO WOOD 











YACHTING 
LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Alan Villiers cruised the Indian Ocean in this Arabian dhow last year 


Yachtsmen at War 
Editor, YACHTING: 


F you could see them now, you would find a great many British friends 
in the uniform of the Royal Navy. It is not quite exactly that uniform. 
We volunteers wear a wavy gold stripe; you have almost to be born in the 
Service, a babe of about no more than thirteen, ever to wear the straight 
thick stripes of the regular, consecrated, N.O. 

The rush to join this ‘‘Wavy Navy” (as we called it in the last war) has 
been and continues to be immense. Every yachtsman under seventy 
wanted to join. But the Navy imposed an age limit of less than half that 
figure and it is only men with exceptional qualifications of one sort or an- 
other who have been accepted for the R.N.V.R. But there has been con- 
stituted a Royal Naval Volunteer Special Reserve. From this special re- 
serve, suitable young fellows are called up in batches to receive a short 
training before being drafted into the R.N.V.R. and so to active service. 

Active service! You stop being an insurance man, stockbroker, teacher, 
accountant. You are what you always said you’d rather be — an all the 
year ’round seaman. War is calamity and tragedy, and civilization crashes, 
but it has stopped you being an insurance man, and so on. Now you're just 
a man, fighting. 

My ethics may be all wrong. And in a year’s time I shall be what I was a 
year ago — a pacifist. But it would be no picture of this present time to 
conceal the tremendous personal fact: that, whereas you were an insurance 
man, now yov are a sailor. We could go deeper into the subject but per- 
haps we had better leave it at that. 

You remember that in the last war most members of the R.N.V.R. 
served in the M.L.’s — those rather comical but by no means despised 
craft that were built on your continent — and the work done by the M.L.’s 
formed a pretty sound chapter in the naval history of that time. So far, 
Winston Churchill (who, by the way, put the order for them through 
Admiral Fisher in 1914) does not appear to be considering anything like 
the M.L.’s just yet. But there are craft special to this war — the fast 
motor torpedo boats — and you already know about them. All maritime 
countries now have much the same sort of thing. 

The yachtsmen, however, are for the most part to be found serving in 
small craft. A Fleet-in-Being needs all sorts of small craft for running to 
and fro and doing the donkey work, but in addition it can use, and will use, 
vessels of a more thorough seagoing and sea-keeping type. This, needless 
to say, is the explanation of the Admiralty’s voracious requisitioning of 
steam and motor yachts of moderate and large tonnage. 

So you would see, too, many well-remembered yachts likewise in naval 
uniform — the Navy’s grey paint. And all of ’em fly the White Ensign. 

You well know our quaint and wholly illogical British custom of allow- 
ing this flag, the ensign of the Royal Navy, to be used by just one yacht 
club, the Royal Yacht Squadron. Well — it’s just one of the paradoxes of 
war — the R.Y.S. may no longer use this ensign except in vessels taken 
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Length — 47’L.O.A. — 35’L.W.L. 
Beam — 19’ 

Draft — 5’ — with Center Board 10’ 
Sail Area — 1171 square feet 
Rating — (Cruising Club Rule) 28.3 


Twenty years of European and American ex- 
perience in steel hull design and construction. 


Write for complete information on any type, 
steel or wood, sail or power craft. 


Frederick A. Lippold 


Naval Architect 
SPECIALIZING IN YACHT DESIGNING 


35 E. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE “KOHINOOR" 
15 Ft. 3 In, Round-Bilge, Centerboard Sloop 
Seven Other Stock Sailing Models 
Also Outboards — Inboard, Speed and 
Fishing Boats — Custom Building 
All Designs by 
MURRAY A, WRIGHT, B.S.E. 
Nave! Architect and Marine Engineer 
Owner of the 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 


WRIGHT-BUILT BUILT RIGHT 
means 

















over by the Government. I remember the moment when, on the declara- 
tion of war — and it must be reckoned one of the first acts of war — the 
White Ensign was hauled down from the R.Y:S. flagstaff ‘for the dur- 
ation,’’ as we used to say. 

If this war lasts a long time, our yachting papers may have some diffi- 
culty in continuing publication, so we the more fervently hope that you 
will keep right along with Yacutine. Not to’be able to read about boats 
will be not the least trying of the privations of war. 

Yours very sincerely, 


JOHN Scott HUGHES 
London 


+ + + 


Wanted— The Wrist of a Virtuoso 


Editor, YACHTING: 


oe spring I read the article “‘ Little to Do with the Case” in your maga- 

zine and I am writing you a few lines for the good of good old Hotspur. 
In his article, Mr. Loomis speaks of varnishing, and that is right up my 
alley as I learned piano finishing and after that automobile finishing in the 
days when a man had to be expert with a brush. 

To start with, the art of it lies in the wrist — and that has to be as nim- 
ble as Paderewski’s, believe it or not. It takes quite a lot of experience to 
be a full-fledged varnisher. However, there are ways of improving the result 
even without the wrist of a virtuoso. First, in the matter of cleaning, a 
good duster — a bristle brush — is almost the best. But for very fine work 
do as the automobile finishers used to do and take a two-foot square of 
cheesecloth, dip it in linseed oil and wring it out. This gives you the best 
duster possible. 

Second, when you come to the actual varnishing, take two ordinary tin 
cups, put varnish in one of them, and put both cups on your left index 
finger, the full one first and then the empty one. After having spread 
the brushfull and worked it out, wipe the brush on the edge of the empty 
cup. It will make for a cleaner job. If you want to use the dirty varnish 
over again, run it through a handful of curled horsehair, such as uphol- 
sterers use, or a small handful of fine clean steel wool. 

The only thing I varnish now is a big model yacht, but they “look” too. 
Last year I wrote you about the model yacht races in England and I shall 
take the opportunity now to thank you for the interest you showed. 


Morris FIARE 
Portland, Ore. 


[Thanks for the hints. . . . There’s one thing that you failed to men- 
tion, namely, that the best thing to do with the oil-soaked rag after use is 
throw it away — and we don’t mean stow it away where it will be covered 
up and forgotten. Editor.] 


+ + + 


Upstream at 125° in the Shade 


Editor, YACHTING: 


N page 78 of February, 1937, number of Yacutina, Edson I. Schock, 

son of Edson B. Schock, had a design of an 11’ 2” V-bottom sailing 

dinghy. He might be surprised to know that one of his boats is now sailing 
on the Tigris, at Kut. 

I had no bigger detail than the page of your magazine. I scaled it up 

from the small drawing of the cross sections and eased out the scaling 


Starting them young out 
in the Far East! This 
21-month-old infant 
sails the dinghy on the 
Tigris. The boat, de- 
signed by Edson Schock, 


was built by her owner 


errors with French curves until I had full sized paper templates to lay the 
frames on. The result is as sweet as you can make a boat of this type, and 
she sails as well as your description of her promises. 

The enclosed photograph will prove that even a child can sail her. We 
believe in teaching them younger than you seem to in the States, this one 
being twenty-one months old. We have had to put her through it young 
as we spend our leave in England cruising and there isn’t room for pas- 
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Telephone? 
TO AND FROM YOUR BOAT 


ed = 
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TO OTHER BOATS 
TO SHORE TELEPHONES 
TO COAST GUARD IN EMERGENCY 


With the New, Inexpensive 
Setferson-Travis 


Crystal Controlled 
OFFSHORE MODEL 48 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


* Keep in touch with home, office and other 
boats. Meet any emergency with this marine 
radio telephone that’s just as easy to use as 
your phone at home! 

* Compact — can be mounted on a bulkhead. 
Foolproof — anyone aboard can use it. In- 
expensive and convenient. No boat can afford 
to be without it. 

* Operates from either 6 or 12 volt systems. 
Write for interesting literature on this and 6 
other moderately priced models. 


See It at the Motor Boat Show 
Buy It on Easy Payment Terms 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 
198 S. Milburn Ave., Baldwin, L.1.,N.Y. 

















“TICK” 
International One-Design Class 
Long Island Sound, N. Y. 


Louts J. Larsen 
50 Warren St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


I am delighted with the mainsail you made 
for my International. The way she goes in 
light weather is very gratifying. 

In one regatta the breeze fell very light in 
the last leg. We had rounded the last mark in 
seventh place, Reaching for the finish line, 
with about three hundred yards to go, we 
passed five boats and would have beat the 
sixth except for the angle of the line. 

Later at the club after the race several of 
the men in the class spoke to me about the 
way the boat went in that last leg. I am 
really highly pleased. 


Yours truly, 
STEPHEN SzczoTKOWsKI 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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"re the Skipper 


for this trim and husky thirteen footer. 
Take her out in the cool, crisp breezes 
and watch the jaunty way she handles. 
Old Town’s lapstrake construction in- 
sures this sailing dinghy against strains 
and leaks. She’s built to “take it” for 
many years. 

Ninety square feet of sail for speed. 
Bow and side decking. Effortless 
centerboard control. All brass fittings. 
Economical to own. 











¢Send for our free catalog 
showing boats and canoes of 
all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 651 
Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats f 

















Do Not FAIL to SEE 
Latest Design in 


SPARK PLUGS for MARINE MOTORS 





On Display a: Booth 16—3rd Floor 
—35th Annual National Motor 
Boat Show 











THE RAJAH COMPANY 


Bloomfield New Jersey 

















1940 WHEELER PLAYMATES 


Son 


ge: 


44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 





GET OUR NEW 28-PAGE BROCHURE 
46 Mone ts, 22 Feet To 70 FEET 


_Smart boats of all types — gasoline and diesel 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


Foot Cropsey Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























WORLD’S MOST POPULAR 
FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR 


This husky power plant weighs 
less than 400 lbs., measures less 
than 35’’— yet delivers more 
than 25 certified h.p.!—power 
aplenty for boats up to 45 
feet! Won its world wide 
popularity on sheer perform- 
ance — sheer value! The 
motor that powered a 36’ yawl 
across the Atlantic and back. 


REPOWER WITH 
“ Electric starter model sells a 
Universal only $333, Write for ne 


100% on the Utility Four. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO, 
MARINE MOTORS 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE 
UTILITY FOUR 









Ss 


Universal Motor Co. 
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sengers. After being stuck four years in this blighted hole we are suffering 
from acute marine starvation. Mr. Edson B. Schock is to be sincerely 
thanked for having a son like Edson I. to alleviate our hunger for sails ond 
string. We think we shall put the Kut Adrift in a crate and take her home 
to use as a tender on leave this year. 

Meanwhile she cuts quite a pretty figure on the Tigris, and she wong 
small bet for me when she proved she could work upstream against wind 
and current. This she did to the consternation of the natives who inyar). 
ably send the main halliard ashore as soon as they get headed by the wing 
and tow their craft upstream. The towline is carried to the masthead to 
keep it out of the water and the crew tail on the bank. This, at 125° F, jn 
the shade is sufficient proof that true sailors don’t care. 

C. R. Evuior 
Kut, Iraq 


YACHT BROKERAGE FIELD ACTIVE 


ANY feeling that yachting in 1940 would be adversely affected by the 

European situation seems to have been dispelled by the activity in the 
boat market in the last two months, according to the list of sales recently 
announced by leading yacht brokers. The transfers have not been confined 
to boats of any particular type though it is significant that the activity has 
been in boats of moderate size rather than the larger yachts. 

Among the more recent sales effected by Sparkman & Stephens are: 
The Diesel motor-sailer Mako sold for Thorne Donnelley to Charles D, 
Owen, Jr. 

Matthews cruiser Confidence II sold for Charles Whittier to Harry 
Kresley. 


Auxiliary cutter Nugget sold for Harold W. Buck to William P. Barrows, 
Wheeler cruiser Weypure III sold for R. A. Braithwaite to Dr. Earl L, 
Baum. 


Six-Metre sloop Mist sold for asta J. Lee to Virginia and Walter 
Roberts. 


The motor-sailer White Caps sold for J. B. White to Charles L. Whittier. 
The cutter Golden Fleece sold for F. 8. Kinney to E. J. Kerwin. 


Power cruiser Werl sold for Commodore R. J. Schaefer to Emil Mosbacher. : 


The Eleo cruiser Bitsey IJ sold for E. J. Churchill to Ward W. Wickwire. 
The auxiliary schooner Pinta sold for J. 8S. Carreau to Robert Gilmore. 
The Elco cruiser Ro sold for Stanley M. Rumbough to H. Lloyd Williams. 
The auxiliary sloop Sprite sold for Robert Burgess, Jr., to W. W. Freeman. 
Power cruiser Mako II sold for Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. to 
William H. Berri. 

The Islander sloop Woronoco sold for Donald M. Laflin to Walter Wachter. 
The motor-sailer Tamerlane sold for Colonel J. J. Tenent of London to 
Arthur Iselin. 

The Matthews cruiser Timberdoodle sold for Lawrence K. Jennings to R. 
H. Braithwaite. 

The Eight-Metre Class sloop Arroway formerly the Aleada sold for R. E. 
Clemson to Harry W. Fletcher. 

The auxiliary sloop Puffin sold for W. S. Galloway to Theodore 8. Briggs. 
The schooner Coaster sold for Richard Hardy to Harry Grafton. 
The power cruiser Marewane sold for Wayne Wilhelm to Laurence Scofield. 
Power cruiser Shadow sold for Charles D. Owen, Jr., to Charles Gulden. 


John G. Alden’s brokerage department reports the following sales: 
The sloop Allura was sold to Gilbert A. Ralston, of New York City. 
The 42’ over all sport fisherman Dormar sold to Irving R. Allen, Chicago 
Illinois. 

The 110’ auxiliary schooner Serva La Bari sold to R. I. Gale, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The house boat North Star, 92’ over all length, sold to D. Spencer Berger 
New Haven, Conn. 

The house boat Heigh Ho II sold to Charles Coryell, Bay City, Michiga». 
Frederick Ford of Detroit, Michigan, bought the 54’ yawl Evening Star 
from C. B. Tompkins. 

Miles Wambaugh, of Hingham, Mass., bought the 35’ yawl Revelry. 
The 30’ auxiliary cutter Black Joke was bought by Charles B. Perkins of 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Alden design department is active with a 70’ auxiliary yaw, a4 
sport fisherman, which are already under construction. They have !¥ 
ceived an order for a 75’ motor-sailer, which will probably be built in 8 
eastern yard by a New York yachtsman. They are also making extensive 
alterations to the auxiliary ketch Reejak. 
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Duesenberg Announces New Eight 


FROM the Duesenberg Marine Motor Company comes the announcement 

of a new and larger eight to be added to their already successful line. 
This new model will be known as the Duesenberg ‘‘170.”’ It is an L-Head 
type, eight cylinders in line, with cylinders and upper crankcase cast as an 
integral unit from an iron alloy of a high wear resistance. Bore and stroke 
are 314” by 454” with a piston displacement of 356 cu. in., developing 
170 h.p. at 3400 r.p.m. 

Among its many new features are the new thermo-strut pistons which 
expand and contract with changes in engine temperature keeping at all 
times a snug fit against the cylinder walls, thereby preventing oil wastes 
and power loss. 

Water circulation has been greatly improved by the aid of a flood control 
which distributes a swirling river of cooling water to every point in the 
engine where excessive heat can cause wear. 

The valve tappets are of the automatic adjusted hydraulic type operat- 
ing with a zero clearance. They require no care on the part of the operator 
except that he should use a good grade of oil with proper viscosity rating. 
These hydraulic tappets result in unusual quietness of operation. 

This model will be available with reduction gears as well as right and left 
66 D . 39 99 hand rotation for twin screw installations. The exhaust and intake mani-? 

fold are another Duesenberg creation engineered to get the very best gaso- 

- os line economy. The exhaust pipe may be attached to either end of the 
Outstanding for her distinc- manifold. Water transfer pipes are cast integrally to eliminate external 
piping. The oil cooler is of special design for it preheats oil during warm-up 





tive appearance, her speed with 





comfort and, perhaps more than period, yet provides sufficient cooling to prevent excessive oil tempera- 
anything else, the results of tures. 
pain staking care in construc- The Duesenberg Marine Motor Company will announce shortly a line 


tion and the use of only first of Diesel engines, as well as racing engines for the 135 and 225 cu. in. classes. 


grade materials. | ere | 
38’ 1014" x 289" x 10’ x 5’ 11” New Port Eleo—Miami Opened 


Inspection by appointment 
Price $7000 (Subject to change) 





HE Elco Works has recently announced the opening of new and more 
sumptuous southern headquarters at the Miami Beach end of the - 























Designed and built by Venetian Causeway, Miami. The new site, formerly the home of the Miami CITY ISLAND 
GILBERT DUNHAM, Inc. Rod and Reel Club, has been acquired on long term lease. Extensive NEW YORK 
Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. changes in buildings and landscaping have been undertaken and the site is 
already the outstanding sales and service depot for motor cruisers in Florida 
waters. _- ——_—______—— —_— 
The new Port Elco is under the management of Charles D. Case, who 
has been connected with the Eleo Works for many years and is well known PO RTHOLE £ 
in Florida circles. Mr. Case is an accomplished navigator and is also a 
ee How to Sai 
: former commander of the New York Power Squadron. CONST ANT COOK 
| The Elcos on display at the new 120-foot T-shaped dock include a 30- 
5 A } L ’ ae G foot Eleoette, a 30-foot Marinette, a 39-foot Cruisette, a 53-foot Motor 
3 Yacht and one of the new 1940 57-foot Motor Yachts. 
— |MADE EASY OS. 
Told in Pictures Boats Unlimited Handles New Products 
| BY RUFUS G. SMITH OATS UNLIMITED, Sam Register’s boat store at 231 Park Avenue, 
; New York City, displays and has the exclusive sales agency for the new, 
This book takes the new yachts- roomy, fast 16’ knockabout day sailing or racing sloop, Barracuda, which is 
. sachs by step agi a oe built locally. This boat is constructed with 54’’ mahogany bottom and top- 
a an Sunes eatin: > Bae sides, bronze fastened; the bottom and side ribs are oak notched into the 
. and expressions are defined and chine. The deck is 34” cedar, canvas covered. The spars are pear-shaped 
| identified pictorially, preparations Sitka spruce. The best quality Wamsutta sails consist of main and genoa 
, for the first sail are made, and the totalling 119 sq. ft. 
io ae Berd ht eng h ox. Peel _ Other new lines being handled are General Communication Company’s 
are described and pictured, the inexpensive “Director” Radio Compass and “ Windikator.’’ The interest- 
rules of the road are explained and ing Plyweld dinghy built by James E. Graves has just been added. The firm 


= peng 3. omer oa neg engnce will continue handling sales for Dyer Dinghies, Gibbs Sea Skiffs, Skan- 
z » the set- . 

ting and handling of des eons ea eateles, Penn Yan and Lawley boats. 

is described, pe the care of the 

boat and its sails and the tying of 


useful knots is explained — all in 4 It has an unbelievably low operating 
Sictured: rice $3.50 net. New. Rig for Wee Scots 


This stove cooks anything, any way. 
iy ae It bakes, roasts, boils, broils, fries, 
stews, toasts. 


cost, using any fuel; coal, wood, 
. M. EDGAR JOHN & ASSOCIATES, INC., of Milton Point, Rye, || "it hee the larecer eapacity of any 
ir Order direct from New York announce a new 1940 model of the well known Wee Scot ee hee ‘vray ro agi sae a 
BOOK DEPARTMENT with revised sail and rigging plan by FE hillip L. Rhodes, associated with because it is scientifically yes mes | 
YACHTING Cox & Stevens. While there has been no change in hull design, the revised —— designed especially for cooking 
4 205 Seat: Mieedl Maes and modernized rig will make the Wee Scot definitely faster. Present owners The top is non-magnetic’ and the 
New York. N.Y. can easily replace their old with the new rig. body is Monel. 
’ : _ Wee Scots are constructed of the finest materials and workmanship = 4 ce 16” x Hi 
4 on ik hs including Welwood planking and decks, hollow rectangular spars of Sitka P= RRR Ris 1044” x 1044” x 1414” 
4 Y ACupieaieis eiiiaaaciliies spruce, and sails of Egyptian cotton duck. All fastenings are of bronze and Por farther tndliahgualsis vitlade 


brass, and hardware of bronze. More than three hundred and thirty Wee . 
ad sooth 202, Third Floor Scots have been built to date and delivered. They are being raced through- Bh Re Brrr nes 
EE out the country in both local regattas and championship races. pcoateaneaidc cabins hi 
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yen Quich Vven Plc, & 


* Imagine a sleeping bag come to 
life... warm and dry, yet amazingly 
light on your shoulders. Soft water- 
proof canvas (na rubber, no oil)... 
knit wristlets ...100% wool blan- 
ket lined ... Navy blue, prepaid, $15 


3-OZ. SPRAYWEIGHT CAP 
Really salty—but twice the 
style and comfort of other 

“S caps.With gold emblem,5.50 
Ask for Sea Chest Catalog 


"Fieljoe-Terde? 


5550 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 



















IRA S. CALDWELL 
Yacht eer 


BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 


fo re) Sail 
Apecialist 


SYNDICATE 
Champion of the South 

















The most popular flexible lightweight yachting 
cap on the market! Built to stand rough usage. 
This cap can be folded up and carried in the 
pocket, and yet when used retains its smart 
shape. 


astuet 


ON DISPLAY 3 . ! 
Priced to meet the requirements of the “saacoheg 
BOOTH 40 lar a May be had with fixed blue top, 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW _ or detachable white as required. 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, Ine. 
Complete Outfitters to the Owner and Crew 
72 Willoughby St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston Rep.: 
Atlantic Clothing Co. 
328 Atlantic Ave. 
Branch Office: 

130 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Florida 














now ONE tHROTTLE 
CONTROLS 
TWIN ENGINES! 


BOAT OWNERS ENTHUSIASTIC 

Letters from boat owners endorse Synchro-Master. 

Ends engine beat, reduces vibration. Change from 

single to two-throttle control at any speed — simply by 

moving a lever. Easily installed. Not expensive. Write for descriptive 


literature. 
SYNCHRO-MASTER 


DEPT. 101... . SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Stamford Foundry Announces Liquid Fuel Stove 


HE Stamford Foundry Company, well known as makers of Shipmate 
ranges and stoves, have recently announced the addition of small res. 
sure alcohol and Primus burner kerosene stoves to their line. 

The Shipmate pressure alcohol stoves have been extensively tested jn 
actual sea-going use during the past season. They are available in two- 
and three-burner models and built of highest quality materials. The sheet 
metal parts are 20-gauge Armco enameling stock finished in ivory por- 
celain enamel; burner parts are cast bronze; rails are chromium plated and 
polished and all bolts are either brass or stainless steel. 

The burner is provided with an extra deep preheater to guard against 
spillage even when the boat is heeling or rolling. Each burner also has a 
device protecting it from drafts and concentrating all the heat on the 
bottom of the utensil. The fuel tank is a separate unit and can be installed 
wherever convenient. 

The Shipmate-Primus pressure kerosene stove, also available in two- 
and three-burner models, utilizes the genuine Primus burners imported 
from Sweden. These stoves are finished in attractive ivory and blue Dura- 
sheen porcelain enamel with chrome-plated rails and fuel tanks. The 
burners are self-cleaning and a gallon of kerosene provides eight wide 
open burner hours of heat. 

+ + + 


Harvey Announces New Telephone Equipment 


ARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., have recently announced 

an expanded line of marine radio telephone equipment for the new 

year. In addition to mechanical and electrical improvements to the ex- 
isting models, three new units are being introduced. 

The first of these is a 10-watt unit which includes a three-band receiver 
with preselection, “push to talk” operation and provision for direction 
finder attachment. In the medium power range there is a new 25-watt set 
featuring compact construction, high efficiency, six frequency crystal 
control, single vibrator supply, and low battery drain. 

Perhaps the most unusual item in the entire line is a new midget outfit 
operated on dry batteries and designed for use in tenders, dories or other 
small craft not equipped with storage battery systems. This set weighs 
only 18 pounds. 


+ + + 


New Trippe Marine Searchlights 


THE Trippe Manufacturing Company of Chicago has placed on the 

market two Trippe marine lights, a deck model and a cabin model, 
which the manufacturers contend embrace the greatest improvement in 
marine lighting in the last thirty years. 

The Trippe lights embody two reflectors of different focal length, so 
placed in relation to the filament of the bulb as to throw two beams simul- 
taneously. One is a wide beam and the other is a concentrated beam of great 
intensity for distance. 

In combination with a ground and polished lens which smooths out 
irregularities, the Trippe beams can be thrown for great distances, sweep- 
ing over the water with an absolute minimum of reflection. This is accom- 
plished by a razor-sharp cutoff of the lower half of the beam. All the light 
is thus concentrated into the upper half of the lamp. 

Objects can be picked up by the Trippe marine lights over a wide area 
without refocusing. It is claimed that the Trippe Marine Lamp gives more 
power than any other lamp used for marine purposes — that is, lamps 
which use a bulb of equal candlepower and a beam of equal spread. 

The deck model Trippe lamp is constructed of solid brass and bronze 
throughout and is chromium plated. It is eight and one-half inches in 
diameter and stands fourteen inches high. Each lamp is equipped with a 
100 C.P. bulb of either six or twelve volts as desired. 


The latest hing in 
small yacht tenders. 
One of the well 
known Dyer D dinks 
powered with a 34 
hp. Briggs & Strat- | 
ton air-cooled 
motor with reduc- 
tion gear. It is a 
stock model built 
by The Anchorage, 
Inc. of Providence 
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i, MOTOR SAILER 
me 46'6” x 12/0” x 4’0” 


The fourth of a highly suc- 
cessful line with many 
; improvements in a design 
@ of proven ability. Two 
cabins with deck house 
between, two lavatories, 
engine room, cool spacious 
galley, generous stowage 
space, wide safe decks, 
economical operation, 600 
miles cruising radius, one 
piece keel, 114 inch white 
cedar planking. 
















Only one for 1940 delivery. 
Prompt action will allow 
choice of power plant, 
equipment and arrange- 
ment. 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Naval Architect 
wOXFORD, MARYLANDa== 








ELEMENTS 
OF 
YACHT 


DESIGN 
by Norman L. Skene 


A textbook of yacht designing 
for both amateur and profes- 
sional yachtsmen which clearly 
presents the operations involved 
in designing yachts of all types, 
this book is the standard in its 
field. This edition has been 
thoroughly revised by the editors 
of “Yachting” and is com- 


pletely up-to-date. Price $3.50 
net. 


* 
Order direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 


6 get it from YACHTING at the 
Show, Booth 202, Third Floor 
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- exhibit will extend from February 26th to March 2nd. 








Jerry Allen of Trumansburg, N. Y., and his 14-footer built by the Brainard Bilt Boat 
Company of that city, in which he recently completed a 6000-mile, five months’ 
cruise. Mr. Allen cruised from Lake Cayuga, N. Y., through the New York State 
canals, Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan; thence by canal and the Illinois river to 
the Mississippi; down that river to New Orleans; through Lake Pontchartrain; along 
the Gulf Coast to Florida; up the Inland Waterway and the Hudson and finally by 
canal back to Trumansburg. The boat is powered with a Lauson air-cooled motor. 


Sperry to Award Top-Siders to Skippers of 
Winning Cruising Race Craft 


MBE: PAUL A. SPERRY, designer and manufacturer of the famous Top- 

Sider non-slip footwear, has announced his intention of awarding a 
pair of Top-Sider oxfords to the skipper of the winning boat in every 1940 
Cruising Race. 

To become eligible for this award it will be necessary for the Club Racing 
Committee to forward to the Sperry Shoe Company a list of entries for 
the cruising race, together with the name and address of the winning 
skipper. Size of shoes worn by the skipper should accompany this report. 

Further details about these awards may be obtained from The Sperry 
Shoe Company, New Haven, Connecticut — or from Mr. Paul A. Sperry 
at The Sperry Shoe Company Exhibit, Booth No. 142, Motor Boat Show. 

A recent survey conducted by the Sperry Company disclosed the fact 
that 75% of the 157 yachtsmen participating in last year’s Stamford- 
Vineyard Race wore Top-Sider footwear. 


+ + + 


Burger Announces Standardized Steel Line 


A& a result of the success of the several welded steel yachts, both sail and 

power, built within the last few years at their Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
yard, the Burger Boat works has recently announced a new line of standard- 
ized steel cruisers and auxiliaries. These boats will be produced at prices 
comparable to wood construction cost. Burger claims that welded steel 
construction presents advantages in extra strength, dry bilges, low main- 
tenance costs, and with modern insulating methods, the old drawbacks of 
interior dampness and noise are eliminated. 

The new line includes 46-foot, 54-foot, 62-foot, and 70-foot power 
cruisers, and 38-foot and 47-foot auxiliaries. The forerunner to this new line 
is the many successful custom yachts in welded steel and numerous com- 
mercial craft which have given Burger experience and a reputation which 
will prove of advantage in the standardized field. All these sizes will give 
the prospective owner a choice of interiors and other individual equipment. 
The exterior styling is strictly according to modern practice, but neverthe- 
less wholesome and seaworthy. 

Burger’s custom department will function as usual, building in steel and 
wood, for sail or power, in sizes up to 150 feet. 


+ + + 


Chicago and Philadelphia Boat Shows 


DURING the last few years there has been a most significant increase in 
interest in the various Boat Shows held in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities at some distance from the National Motor Boat 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York. Both the attendance, and the 
number and quality of the exhibitors have mounted rapidly year by year. 
This year’s Chicago Boat Show which will be held at Navy Pier, Chicago, 
from February 3rd to 10th, shows every indication of going over the top 
again. The Great Lakes and the whole Middle West is the country’s 
fastest growing major boating section. 
In Philadelphia too, there is every indication of record breaking at- 
tendance at the Show sponsored by the Boat Trades Association of Phila- 
delphia, Inc., and to be held in the five-acre Commercial Museum. This 
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STARS 


DE LUXE AND 
THE NEW STANDARD 


It’s usually a Hubbard if it’s first 
across the line 


A few of the many Championships won by 
Hubbard in 1939 


“DUTCHESS," John Charles Thomas Trophy; 
Sir Thomas Lipton Series, Chesapeake; Jer- 
sey Coast Challenge Series, Tie for First. 


“GALE," Sheridan Shore Race Week; So. 
Lake Erie Regatta; Cup of Cuba, Mid-winter 
Championship, Tie for First. 


“ROULETTE,” Win. Randolph Hearst 
Regatta. 


“STORMY,” Com. E. L. Jahnke Open 
Series; Newport Harbor Race Week; Calif. 
Natl. Mid-winter Regatta. 


“JADE,” Pac. Coast Yachting Assn. Cham- 
pionships. 

“SCOUT,"" New Orleans Spring Cham- 
pionships. 

“SCOUT Il,"’ (ntl. Championship at Kiel, 
First American Boat. 

“ANDIAMO VV," Long island Sound 
Championship. 

Go after that cup with ea Hubbard 
Hubbard Star De Luxe. ......... $1395.00 
Hubbard Standard Star.......... $1195.00 
Write for interesting discounts good untii 


February 1, 1940, and literature including, 
Star hardware and fittings. 


if, fherdi SOUTH COAST 
O— COMPANY 


NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 











Drive a BANTAM 
and Save *°414! 


The U. S. Bureau 
of Standards fig- 
ures that a year’s 
driving (15,000 
miles) in a $750 
car costs you . . $680* 


Driving a Bantam 
15,000 miles (ac- 
cording to own- 
ers) would cost 
you only . $266* 
Save with Bantam 
‘in 1940 , $414" 


“Includes depreciation, in- 
surance, license, tax, inter- 
est, garage, gas, oil, tires. 


SUPER 4 


SIAL LA 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR CO. 
BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 19’’ Incandescent Search- 
light for pilot house mounting. All sizes and 
types of searchlights. 


CataLoc I — Incandescent 
Catatoc A — Arc 
Catatoc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, O. 


























Here’s greatest advancement.in bottom coating in 
years —a true metallic copper coating easily ap- 
(Copenoys plied with brush. Absolute protection against all 
Pom em crra nn marine growths, teredos, barnacles, etc. Hard, 


—=—=— 


smooth, long lasting. 


Write today for sample on wood panel 
Contains over 50% 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. CopeRoyD 


234 (c) W. 44th St., New York City RADE MARK J ~ 




















SAIL SLIDE GUIDE and CLIP 


Racing Skippers will find this ‘‘'Gadget" a most useful 
shipmate to have aboard, when Ease, Speed and Con- 
venience is needed to enable a quick change of sails. 
Transforms the tedious and finger-damaging task of 
attaching sail slides to track, into an easy and brief 
operation. 


This ‘gadget’ is so extremely inexpensive and useful 
that all who have seen it have been very enthusiastic 
about its distribution to the yachting fraternity. 


Seas for ..... $1.25 
MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 
The E. J. WILLIS CO. Bi770ce eres TREE 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY — NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW — 
BOOTHS NO. 30-31-32-33-34-35-36 























PAPERWARE 


of superior quality 
saves dishwashing, 
laundry, breakage. 





AND, how very 
attractive (as illus.) 
with owner's flags in 
full color. 

We work from 
Lloyd’s Register or 
your own sketch. 








Grease-proof paper plates, waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks, dinner and cocktail 
napkins, guest towels. We also decorate cigarettes, book matches, playing cards, yacht 
stationery with flags in color, or a name or initials only. Price list on request. 


Ord of Phon 
Onder BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. Pham 
or Wire 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 2-4044 
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Seuss Admirals to Dine 


HE annual luncheon and fun-making get together of the Admirals of the 
Seuss Navy will be held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on Thurs. 
day, January 11th under the not too watchful eye of Admiral-in-Chief, 
Dr. Seuss. Essomarine, the sponsor, is preparing for over 1000 fun-makers. 


Over-Niter Agents Appointed 


DONALD B. ABBOTT, sponsor of the Over-Niter, announces the ap- 
pointment of the following agents for 1940. 

Knox Marine Exchange, Camden, Maine, — Maine and New Hamp. 
shire. 

Martha’s Vineyard Shipbuilding Co., Vineyard Haven, Mass.,— 
Southeastern Massachusetts. 

Fisher Boat Works, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, — Detroit, Toledo, Lake 
Huron. 

Alice Nolan, Cleveland, Ohio, — South Shore of Lake Erie from San- 
dusky, Ohio, to Erie, Pennsylvania, inclusive. 

Hamilton & Son, Charlevoix, Michigan, — Northern Michigan. 

Frank Combiths, Chicago, Illinois, — Chicago and Lake Huron. 

Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales, Alton, Illinois, —The Mississippi 
Basin. 

T. R. Dittmar, Newport Beach, California, — The Los Angeles district, 


Howard Johnson Buys Elco Flagship 


THE first of the new Elco flagships for 1940, the 57-foot Motor Yacht, has 

been sold to Howard Johnson, owner of the chain of restaurants through- 
out New York and New England, as well as in Florida, bearing his name. 
The plans of this boat appeared in the November issue of Yacut1na. 

Mr. Johnson is at present the owner of the 53-foot Eleo Motor Yacht, 
Do-Ho, which he is taking to Florida this Fall. After he arrives, his 
captain will return to Bayonne, New Jersey, to take delivery of the new 
boat which he will then run to Florida. Mr. Johnson intends to keep his 
new Elco Motor Yacht 57 at Port Elco-Miami, the new headquarters for 
Elco boats in Florida, which is located at the Miami Beach end of the 
Venetian Causeway. 

+ + + 


Quaker State Distributes Duplex Oil 


HE Enterprise Oil Company of Buffalo, N. Y., makers of Duplex 

Marine Engine Oil, have recently announced that effective January 1, 
1940, Duplex will be available over a much wider territory than ever 
before. Due to the rapid spread of boating to all parts of the country the 
more than 200 wholesale distributors of Quaker State Oil will henceforth 
handle Duplex as well. Enterprise has been a subsidiary of Quaker State 
since 1931. 


+ + + 


Savannah to Get New Yacht Basin 


W ORK has already begun on a modern yacht basin at Thunderbolt, 

Ga., just east of Savannah on the Wilmington River, which is a part 
of the inland waterway. The project is being financed solely by Mr. Asa G. 
Candler, Jr. Mr. Candler purchased outright a large tract of land in the 
historic old town of Thunderbolt just opposite the site of the old fort. 
Many of the breastworks used during the Civil War still remain. 

The dredging of a 210’ x 510’ basin is already well advanced. When 
completed, the basin will have a depth of 10’ throughout at low water 
with a bulkhead entrance of 75’ across. One whole side will have a floating 
wharf from which will extend nine floating piers 40’ long set at an angle to 
make docking easy. Hinged ramps from the wharf to stationary board 
walks will make safe and easy movement to and from the boats. 

The downstream side will provide mooring for those boats not using the 
piers, and it is the intention of the management to leave this side open for 
further expansion as the business warrants it. Outside the entrance on the 
upstream side will be a 75’ floating dock to facilitate refueling and servicing 
boats passing through the river on the way north or south. 

At the back end of the basin will be a modern railway large enough to 
accommodate even the largest of the yachts using the inland waterway, 
with a machine shop completely equipped to render full service. A full 
line of supplies and equipment will be available and there will be provided 
all necessary conveniences and facilities for the enjoyment and comfort 
of captain and crew, as well as passengers. 

The management will be in the capable hands of Frank Perry, of Perry's 
Marine Service at Thunderbolt. It is believed by the owners that the neW 
basin will stimulate an interest in boating and be of great value to not 
only the City of Savannah, but to the many beautiful places surrounding. 
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To meet the boating public’s 
ever increasing demand, we 


have printed 


copies of this issue—the 
greatest number that YACHT- 
ING has ever published. 
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ANACONDA METAL 


make boats last longer 


peer FASTENINGS — especially under the paint of the hull, 
and other out-of-the-way places which cannot be readily in- 
spected — must be trustworthy. Rusted nails and screws and half- 
shorn bolts may hold when the boat is at quiet anchorage, but you 
cannot depend on them in a seaway. It is best to use a dependable 
metal such as EVERDUR*. 


Everdur is a copper-silicon alloy composed almost entirely of 
copper. Yet it combines unusual toughness with a tensile strength 
compatable to mild steel. It cannot rust—is highly resistant to 
corrosion. For these reasons, leading naval architects and quality 
boat builders from coast to coast regard Everdur Metal as the high- 
est quality fastening material obtainable. That is why, if your next 
boat has an Everdur fastened hull, you may be sure of its lasting 
sea-worthiness. 

*EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The American Brass Company, registered in the United States Patent Office 






...since 1885 the favor- 


TOBIN BRONZE 


ite of boatwise men 


For more than fifty years, Tobin Bronze has been the over- 
whelming choice for dependable motor boat shafting. Rust- 
proof and highly resistant to corrosion, genuine Tobin 
Bronze is characterized by a uniformly fine grain struc- 
ture, which means a minimum of friction at bearing points 
and uniform strength throughout. 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut i 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont.* Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company # yj 
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...for gruelling, high speed 
service or every day use 


Developed especially to fit the needs of shafting 
for high speed, heavy duty work, Tempaloy 917 
combines excellent corrosion resistance, high 
strength, toughness, and unusual resistance to 
shock. It is not so unyielding that it cannot 
compensate for sudden jars from driftwood that 


might otherwise damage bearings and housings. 
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